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When it comes to working out bids and schedules, you'll find that 
tractor costs are being figured more and more on the basis of what 
the ‘‘Caterpillar’’ Diesel Tractor can do—its low-cost operation and 
dependability make possible winning bids with an honest profit 
margin. When it comes to meeting the schedule and keeping the 
job moving smoothly, it’s the ‘‘Caterpillar’’ Diesel again—hanging 
up records for low cost per hour, more working hours per day, more 
work per hour. It is FIRST on every count—get the details from 
your dealer. Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U. S. A. 












HERE ARE FACTS ON THE 
SHOW-DOWN 


A Texas owner reports: ‘‘My ‘Caterpillar’ Diesel 
Tractor does the same work as my old gasoline 
tractor, but my fuel cost is now $1.20 per day 
where it used to be about $7.70.’’ 

On the Mississippi Levee, a contractor re- 
ports that his ‘‘Caterpillar’’ Diesel has been 
hauling big loads from a drag-line at a fuel 
cost of only 15c per hour. 
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To RECONCILE or to REPUDIATE? 


ee 


N a recent issue this writer commented on “our 

effort to reconcile the three articles of our social 

and economic creed, i.e., consistent advance in the 
physical sciences, an economic system of free enterprise 
with vast integration of effort and a democracy of uni- 
versal suffrage.” A reader writes to suggest that this 
comment be somewhat expanded. 


T will be obvious that an abundance for all can 

be achieved only by first creating the abundance. 
This implies the highest attainable production of what 
men need per unit of human effort. However we 
may plan to effect a more desirable distribution of the 
world’s goods, by no scheme can we distribute more 
than we produce, and the more we produce the more 
we shall have to distribute. So the first requirement 
of our creed is a consistent advance in physical science 
by which we may multiply our capacity to extract the 
natural resources and convert them to our use. 

Next most essential is the useful application of that 
science, and here enters the human factor. Men re- 
spond to many incentives but experience has taught 
that self-preservation and self-interest are among the 
strongest instincts of the average man. On that fact 
we rely chiefly for the motive power that is necessary 
to apply knowledge to useful ends. Although con- 
tinued ethical and social progress may in time generate 
other and even more effective incentives, we pin our 
faith for the time being to a system of free enterprise 
and individual initiative, one that will accord to the 
driving power of self-interest the largest possible free- 
dom consistent with the general welfare. Under this 
system the function of government is to apply what- 
ever safeguards may be necessary to conserve that 
welfare; it should not itself assume the operating 
management or control of productive enterprise. 

But with the increasing scope and specialization of 
science and skill, with the complicated industrial agen- 
cies required to achieve efficient production on a prac- 
tical scale, and with the complications injected into the 
process by finance and exchange, we require an ever 
broader and more complex integration of human energy 
and accumulated capital. And with disheartening regu- 
larity we are reminded that this essential regimentation 
of resources is still so imperfect as to cancel out peri- 


odically much of our technical progress and to thwart 
our efforts to make the most of it in the interest of all. 
Here is our most exacting task of reconciliation: we 
must contrive to make our science most serviceable to 
the greatest number and at the same time avoid any 
undue sacrifice of the driving power that is inherent 
in free enterprise and individual initiative. 

To these must be added the third article of our 
creed, i.e., that government should be “of the people, 
by the people, for the people”—in short, a democracy 
of universal suffrage. Elementary as this doctrine may 
sound to Americans, it becomes more and more difficult 
to reconcile with the other two. More and more, as 
the people seek, through governmental intercession, to 
solve their economic and social problems, these prob- 
lems become political problems. As such they are ad- 
ministered by politicians who rely for their guidance 
on mass-reactions, frequently emotional, and largely 
governed by short-term expediency or the pressure of 
organized minorities. 


HIS statement of the problem implies no argument 
to strike out or abridge any article of our creed. 
This writer would not sacrifice any one of them; but 
they must be reconciled. Deliberately to curb the 
scientific progress that creates our abundance, to impair 
the driving power bred by free enterprise and by 
equitable individual rewards or to take from the com- 
mon man the fruits of his age-long fight for political 
liberty, would be an acknowledgment of defeat and 
despair. Rather must we manage by consistent refor- 
mation of our system to reconcile them: to foster the 
march of science; to distribute our abundance more 
satisfactorily while we preserve the substance of eco- 
nomic freedom; to maintain the democratic ideal of 
government by keeping out of politics matters that can 
be referred to mass suffrage only at a disastrous price 
to all the people. 
All this is easy to prescribe; it will not be easy to 
achieve. That is why such a reconciliation is the very 
essence of the problem that now confronts us. 
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rs or Toonerville ... here, there, every- 
where ... mame almost any spot on earth and the chances are 
that there you will find Layne Pumps and Well Water Systems 
efficiently and economically serving municipality or industry. 

Layne is proud of this world-wide acceptance of its pumps 
and well water systems because it is definite proof that no matter 
what the conditions, LAYNE always means “more water .. . less 
cost.” 

If you as an engineer have a water supply problem, why not 
let Layne help you solve it. A letter or card will bring the nearest 
Layne representative. His visit entails no obligation so why not 
write today. 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
General Offices, Dept. C Memphis, Tenn. 
World’s Largest Water Developers 


AND WELL WATER SYSTEM &> 
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COMPARE THESE 
SPECIFICATIONS 


16.77 sq. ins. 
Driving Distance .......... 18.0 ins. 
Weight per lineal foot 


Weight per square foot 

i ee 8 hl 
Moment of Inertia 422.1 ins.' 
Section Modulus per pile 70.2 ins.' 
Section Modulus per 


lineal foot of wall _... 46.8 ins.’ 




















NEW DESIGN INTERLOCK FACILI- 
TATES DRIVING, INSURES WATER 
TIGHTNESS, PRESERVES 
ALIGNMENT 


_ In this improved ball-and-socket 
interlock, a triangular shaped ball 
with metal balanced both on ball 
and socket ends introduces a double 
locking feature which gives max- 
imum water tightness, reduces ten- 
dency of piling to creep and twist 
in — te 4 minimizes swing in the 
interlock, permanently preserves 
alignment. 


_ Further, the concentration of metal 
in the triangular-shaped ball greatly 
reinforces ball against curling dur- 
ing hard driving and facilitates the 
use of long sections in hard bottoms. 


INTERLOCK WELDING 
UNNECESSARY 


Interlocks are located where lon- 
gitudinal shear is zero—the section 
modulus of the single uninterlocked 

ile is thus the same as when inter- 
ocked. No welding of interlocks is 
necessary to prevent slippage due to 
longitudinal shear. 


RUGGED TO RESIST 
BATTERING 


Note the heavy concentrations of 
metal at the four exposed points. 
They stiffen the pile against batter- 
ing, make it especially suitable for 
deep water structures. 
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“HIGHEST BEAM STRENGTH COMPARED TO WEIGHT” 


LIN 


DIRECTION OF DRIVING 


cA new, more economical construction 


for long spans and heavy lateral loads 


N introducing MZ-38—the first “Z” 

Piling to be rolled in this country— 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation of- 
fers you a Steel Sheet Piling having the 
highest beam strength for its weight 
developed to date. Two-and-a-half times 
as efficient as any sections produced in 
America. Considerably more efficient 
than “Z” sections produced else- 
where. 

Consider these figures: —MZ-38 has 
section modulus per lineal foot of wall 
of 46.8 inches — yet weighs only 38 
pounds per square foot of wall — 57 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL 


pounds per lineal foot of pile. The 
reasons are obvious why MZ-38 will 
assure particularly economical con- 
struction for wharves, piers, bulkheads, 
docks, sea-walls, canal locks and sim- 
ilar structures retaining heavy lateral 
loads over long spans. 

A sixteen-page addition to our Piling 
Catalog fully describing these new “Z” 
Piling sections, is now in the mails. 
Be sure you get a copy. Our engineers 
are always ready to cooperate with you 
and will gladly furnish any additional 
information you may require. 


CORPORATION 


Pittsburgh .. . Chicago 


Pacific Coast Distributors: Columbi 


Steel Cc 


pany, San Francisco 





Export Distributors: United States Steel Products Co., New Yerk 
United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 
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FIG. 1—MODERN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, like Caesar’s Gaul, are divided into 
three parts—the office building, the factory and the power plant. 


Enclosed Acreage 


Industry builds new plants after a five-year layoff, and most of them are 
better than the 1929 variety, and some are distinctly new and different 


80 per cent gain which the past 

year registered over 1934 created a 
volume of $172,462,000 in mills, fac- 
tories and warehouses, a total not 
equalled since 1931, when a similar in- 
vestment was made in plant as a mile- 
stone in the great decline from the 
$550,000,000 top in 1929. 

What do these new expenditures 

in? Why were they made? What 

ing built with them? - Particularly, 
what is being built with them? 

\n inspection of a dozen of these new 
plants located in eight different states 

| visits with the company executives, 
the architects and the engineers who 
have shouldered the responsibilities of 
recommending the expenditures and 
leveloping the plans gives a fairly 
lefinite answer. Industrial buildings— 
1935. model—are mostly better than 
hose which were being built in 1929. 
me of them are distinctly better, and 
a lew are radically different. Practically 
ll contain details in such elements as 
floors, roofs, walls, partitions, lighting 


pe is building again. The 


S\ 


and ventilation that reflect the results 
of sober thinking during the five-year 
layoff when maintenance charges were 
eating up capital surpluses. 

An 80 per cent increase in industrial 
buildings at the present time means that 
the objective of all of the attacks on 
the depression—the revival of the du- 
rable-goods industries—is finally being 
realized. Just why industrial construc- 
tion has been so slow in getting started 
is a problem with which the economists 
will wrestle for a long time to come. 
They saw it rise encourigingly in 1933, 
only to drop off again when the brewery 
bonanza proved to be a mirage. A 
similar experience characterized 1934, 
when distillery construction gave the 
contract figures a rousing fillip. When 
in March, 1935, industrial contracts 
again began to mount, there were few 
brave enough to predict that the recov- 
ery had really begun. But it soon be- 
came apparent that this was no bubble 
blown up by a single industry. While 
the automobile industry and its material 
suppliers were dominant in the new 





factory-building activity, they were 
aided by industry on a broadfront—foods, 
chemicals, construction materials, drugs, 
furniture, textiles, oil and airplanes 
taking part in the expansion. 

The reasons for the new industrial 
building investments are naturally va- 
ried. Prospects for new markets, as 
exemplified by the new diesel locomo- 
tive plant of General Motors, by numer- 
ous chemical plants and by new can- 
making facilities for beer containers; 
changing customer requirements, as 
exemplified by wide-sheet rolling mills 
and cold-rolling facilities, to provide 
steel for automobile bodies and furni- 
ture; the desire of companies that have 
developed new building products to give 
them a field trial in their own plants; 
all these are among the reasons for in- 
dustrial expansion. The need for 
modernization of plant run down after 
five years of semi-idleness, for new 
capacity to take care of increasing mar- 
kets, for decentralization to tap new 
markets or to provide manufacturing 
facilities nearer the center of the exist- 
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ing market, also account for some of the 
new building. 

Finally, but by no means least im- 
portant, is the desire to provide better 
working conditions for employees, par- 
ticularly plant clerical forces, heretofore 
often housed in dusty noisy quarters in 
the plant or too near it for comfort. It 
is in these plant office buildings that the 
much-talked-of air-conditioning is mak- 
ing its greatest current advance, al- 
though isolated departments in the plant 
itself are also being equipped for air- 
conditioning when the manufacturing 
process requires it. 

In summary, the consolidated reason 
for increased industrial plant building 
is to make a profitable investment. 
Neither philanthropy nor fear of taxes 
play any discernible part. Business op- 
portunities loom on the horizon, and 
new plant is needed to convert them 
into cash. 

The engineer, the architect, the con- 
tractor, the materials manufacturers and 
the prospective owners are interested in 
the product of this new building invest- 
ment. What new concepts are involved? 
What new materials are being used? 
What are some of the accepted details 
of good practice? 


Better and bigger 


Fundamentally, industrial buildings 


may be characterized as “enclosed acre- 
’ 
age. 


’ 


Twenty-five years ago most of 
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FIG. 2—ONE-STORY PLANTS as exemplified by the new Chevrolet assembly facilities at Baltimore, 
are industry’s choice for straight-line mass production. 





Individuals Contributing to the Series 


C. W. Bennet} 
. E. Graf 
.M. Darbaker | 

. G. Hoffman American Sheet & Tin 
. L. Anderson Plate Co. 
E.M.Feiger } 


W. J. Austin 

George A. Bryant Jr. 
Timothy Burns ) 
W.A. James +} Bethlehem Steel 
John C. Long  } 

L. C. Childs—Battey & Kipp, Architects 
William A. Hanley—Eli Lilly Co. 

H. K. Ferguson—H. K. Ferguson Co. 
John R. Fugard—Architect 


> aia } Giffels & Vallet, Architects 


J. B. Jackson 
F. H. Linscheid 


». P. Wi \ 
re 4 oo f Hershey Chocolate 


Albert Kahn—Architect 
A. G. Hopkins—National Can Co. 
Thomas Almroth—Owens-lllinois 
John Hulst—U. S. Steel 


po 9 <g> 


} The Austin Co. 


) 
f General Motors 





them were stripped to the bare essen- 
tials that this term implies, the enclosure 
being made rainproof and little else. 
Today the buildings of industry are 
substantial structures of durable mate- 
rials, even the prosaic mill-building 
exhibiting trends of improvement. 















FIG. 3—OLD AND NEW PLANTS of the Allison Engineering Co., Indianapolis, reflect both growth and changing customers. 
Formerly a racing-car machine shop, the plant will now build and test airplane engines. 









Twenty-five years ago the acreage un- 
der one roof at any plant was relatively 
small. Today, to take only one exam- 
ple, the new rolling mill of the Ameri- 
can Sheet & Tin Plate Co. at Gary, Ind, 
has 45 acres under a continuous rooi. 

This enclosed acreage in any one 
plant divides into three principal ele- 
ments—the factory itself, the office 
building and the power house. The 
plant office building, which has prob 
ably exhibited the greatest improvement 
or at least the largest variety of change 
during the past five years, will be con- 
sidered in a subsequent article. Broadly, 
office-building trends include complete 
physical separation from the factory 
building, multi-story construction up 
to a maximum of four stories, so that 
elevators are not required, modern ar- 
chitectural appointments and air-condi- 
tioning, with its attendant demands for 
better insulated walls and roofs. The 
power plant, always a well-built struc- 
ture, has been architecturally embel- 
lished but otherwise has had to yield 
little to the march of progress. Im- 
provement in power-generating equip- 
ment has of course been phenomenal, 
but here we are concerned only with the 
housing. The factory itself remains t 
be considered. 


Factory planning 


The ideal factory, it has been said 
would reproduce outdoor conditions a 
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Plants Referred To in the Series 


Allison Engineering Co. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
Bethelehem Steel Co. 

Briggs Manufacturing Co. 
Chevrolet Motor Co. 

Chicago Vitreous Enamel Co. 
Continental Can Co. 

Dryden Rubber Co. 

Eli Lilly Co. 

Ford Motor Co. 

General Motors Corp. 
Hershey Chocolate Corp. 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co. 
Maytag Washing Machine Co. 
National Can Co. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
Sharon (Pa.) Herald 

U. S. Steel Corp. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 














to temperature (in a mild climate), 
sunlight and freedom from artificial 
obstructions. Leaving aside those spe- 


cial cases where nature is improved 
upon by artificial illumination and air- 
conditioning, industrial buildings tend 
more and more toward larger areas of 
glazed walls, monitors and skylights, 





toward better ventilation facilities and 
toward wider column spacing. Bays of 
60 ft. are not uncommon, and some 
of 100 ft. have been built, though 40 to 
50 ft. is most generally acknowledged as 
economical maximum spacing. An ex- 
ample is the new Chevrolet assembly 
plant at Baltimore, 600x980 ft. in plan, 
with columns spaced 40 ft. in both di- 
rections. 

The trend continues toward the one- 
story plant. There are exceptions, but 
the only general one concerns plants at 
tidewater or along, certain navigable 
rivers where the high cost of pile foun- 
dations favors small plots and dictates 
multi-story construction. The one-story 
plant eliminates the need for elevators, 
which take up valuable space and con- 
tribute to inefficiency, since men and 
materials are constantly waiting for 
them; in multi-story buildings where 
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elevators are necessary, good practice 
places them as near the outside walls as 
possible, to eliminate approaches which 
waste space in the building. A com- 
parative study made by the Austin Co. 
of single and multi-story buildings of 
the same floor area reveals that there 
is about five times more wasted floor 
space in the multi-story — structure, 
that the required construction time is 
greater, that the total cost is greater, 
and that the cost of usable floor area 
is 25 per cent more per square foot. 
The savings in favor of the one-story 
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though theoretically improved product.” 

Flexibility of service, or adaptation 
to other than the original purpose of 
the buildings, is another objective of 
modern practice. Wide column spacing 
and one-story construction contribute 
to this ideal. F. H. Linscheid, of the 
Argonaut Realty Corp., General Motors 
subsidiary, relates how numerous good 
but obsolete buildings in Detroit, less 
than 20 years old, have had to be razed 
because they could not be adapted to 
modern motor-car manufacturing re- 
quirements. General Motors’ regional 





building that these figures demonstrate, 
coupled usually with reduced operating 
expenses, are back of the growing 
acceptance of this type of factory. 

Complicated or trick designs are 
anathema to the _ industrial-building 
owner and planner. “Make them 
simple,” says Albert Kahn, Detroit ar- 
chitect. “Design industrial buildings as 
an assemblage of identical units - for 
simplicity and easy expansion,” says 
W. J. Austin. 

To the element of simplicity, H. K. 
Ferguson, of Cleveland, would add 
standard designs. “Standard designs are 
necessary because industrial buildings 
are always wanted in a hurry. Further- 
more, some kind of a standard is neces- 
sary as a base upon which to make im- 
provements. It is much better to 
refine a standard product than to at- 
tempt to embark upon a radically new, 


FIG. 4—FOUNDATIONS for the new 

Bethlehem ssteel-plate mill near Buffalo, 

shown above, indicate the size of the areas 

being enclosed in the plants now under 
construction. 


FIG. 5—A NEW PRODUCT—diesel loco- 
motives—brought the new plant shown at 
the left into existence. It is the plant of 
the Electro Motive Corp. at McCook, II. 


warehouses and service buildings are 
built with truss spans and without in- 
terior columns when possible. Where 
columns are necessary, the spacing is 
25 to 27 ft., based upon the fact that 
this width will accommodate three cars, 
if work is to be done on them, or four 
cars if they are merely being stored. 
Thus the building is immmediately 
available for either type of occupancy. 
General planning also involves con- 
sideration of utilities such as wash- 
rooms, locker rooms and‘ toilets, heat- 
ing, ventilation and lighting. The last 
two, ventilation and lighting, are 
corollaries of wall, window and roof 
requirements discussed later. Heating 
is largely by means of high-velocity 
steam-unit heaters often suspended from 
the trusses so as nct to obstruct the 
floor space. Washrooms and_ locker 
rooms are large, well lighted and airy, 
and are being improved in all of these 
particulars with almost every new 
plant. Toilets have come in for a great 
deal of study, first to keep the rooms 
from occupying valuable floor space 
and, second, to place them so as to con- 
serve the workman’s time. Albert Kahn 
has standardized on a 150-ft. spacing, 
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so that workers have to walk only 75 ft. 
from their machines. Also, since ceil- 
ing heights usually are 12 or 13 ft., he 
has developed a tier design with one 
toilet room above another. H. K. 
Ferguson and others have utilized the 
space between roof trusses and moni- 
tors for toilets, leaving the floor free 
for manufacturing operations. 

The well-known trend toward making 
plants safer for workers is usually 
identified with the machinery and not 
the building. However, in the Bethlehem 
Steel Co.’s new steel mill at Lacka- 
wanna, N. Y., near Buffalo, safety 
features are incorporated in the struc- 
ture; stairways rather than ladders are 
provided for the crane operators to use 
in reaching their cabs, the stairways 
terminating in wide railed platforms. 
Space is also provided for a walkway 
between the crane girders and the build- 
ing columns for the use of inspectors, 
window cleaners and painters, and simi- 
lar walkways are installed in the 
monitors. 

Finally, a tendency to consider the 
external appearance of industrial plants 
is beginning to appear. Facade com- 
binations of brick, glass, stone and 
concrete are being used more carefully. 
Proportioning of copings and parapets 
receives consideration. The Austin Co. 
has urged for some plants the use of 
a modernistic treatment of functional 
horizontal lines, including the emphasis 
of certain masses of masonry or win- 
dows. General Motors has rather cau- 
tiously embraced some of these ideas in 
its Electro Motive Corp. plant at Mc- 


FIG. 
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FIG. 6—WELDED FRAMING provides a 

modern note in the Electro Motive Corp. 

plant consistent with the company’s modern 
products, diesel locomotives. 


Cook, Ill., and its Allison Engineering 
Corp. plant at Indianapolis, and with 
good results and little additional cost. 
One-story factories are invariably of 
steel, multi-story factories are more 


Co. a new and striking appearance. 


often of concrete. The reasons, 
doubt subject to exception, argun 
and amendment, are that the des 
wide column spacing of one-story bu 
ings, dictating the use of roof tru: 


‘makes steel more suitable and econ 


cal. In tier buildings, the desirab 
and usual economy of flat-slab conc: 
floors dictate the use of concrete 

umns spaced 23 to 28 ft.; for the h« 

loads in multi-story buildings conc 
construction is said to be more « 
nomical, According to Mr. Linsch 
all General Motors one-story buildi: 
and some two-story buildings are 
steel. In two-story buildings w! 
ramps are common and floor loads 

to be heavy, concrete frames are | 
ferred. Steel frames are seldom fi 
proofed, only two out of 36 Gen 
Motors branch buildings having 

steel so protected ; in these the firepro 
ing material is poured gypsum. 1 
Eli Lilly Co., pharmaceutical and | 
logical manufacturers of Indianapo 
with some 12 acres of floor space 
three- and four-story tier buildings, u 
concrete construction, flat-slab flo: 
and column spacing of 18 to 20 ft. 
its new as well as its old buildings. 

A different viewpoint from that h 
by many as to the economy of the flat 
slab concrete building is exemplified by 
the work of Brown & Matthews, In 
Builders, of New York, which invarialh)|\ 
is carried out in steel framing. An i: 
teresting example of this practice is 
flected in a new plant being built 
the National Can Co., McKeesport 
Plate subsidiary, at Baltimore, to designs 
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7—T-COLUMN RIGID FRAMES supporting a cellular steel roof deck give the Elwood, Ind., plant of the Continental Can 











made by the National Can Co.’s engi- 
eering department. The job consists 
replacing an old four-story brick 

-aring-wall building on tidewater with 

modern four-story structure, without 
nterrupting manufacturing operations, 
vhich center on the new type of beer 

mtainers. 

In 1934 the walls of a 33x111-ft. build- 
ng on the corner of the plot were found 
to be in such dangerous condition (after 
125 years of service) that they could no 


FIG, 8—-TRUSS AND MONITOR framing is 

susceptible of much variation, as illustrated 

by the Chevrolet plant at Baltimore (above) 

and the Allison Engineering Co. plant at 
Indianapolis. 


longer carry the floor loads. Accordingly, 
these loads were transferred to a new 
steel frame built inside the building while 
manufacturing operations continued; a 
difficult part of this reconstruction was 
the driving of steel tube piles for new 
column footings, working in the cramped 


quarters of the basement. The frame 
was part of a new plant planned to be 
started a year later, and in November 
of last year work on this reconstruction 
was actually begun. The old brick walls 
of the corner building were removed, 
exposing the frame, and new floor steel 
was added. On an adjacent plot an- 
other unit of the old plant was torn 
down and a new steel frame erected. As 
this new portion is completed, manufac- 
turing operations will be moved into it, 
permitting demolition of another unit 
of the old plant. The old corner build- 
ing with its new steel frame and the 
ultimate 128x178-ft. plant are shown in 
Fig. 9, 

Complete rebuilding will take place 
between November, 1935, and June, 
1936. In the opinion of Brown & Mat- 
thews, Inc., such an operation is much 
more readily and rapidly handled with 
steel than with concrete. 
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Column spacing in one-story build- 
ings, as previously noted, is tending 
toward 40- or 50-ft. bays in the interior 
of the building. Spacing of half these 
amounts prevails for wall columns 
where windloads on masonry, corru- 
gated metal or steel sash walls are 
controlling. The 40- or 50-ft. interior 
column spacing requires roof trusses, 
which are usually more costly than 
rolled beams, although they can often 
be combined with monitor construction 


4a 


with a consequent saving in_ steel. 
Trusses are also advantageous as sup- 
ports for pipes, ducts, shafting, etc., and 
they usually are strong enough to carry 
bottom-chord platforms for storing mis- 
cellaneous materials or supplies. 

An interesting departure from roof- 
truss framing is made in the new plants 
of the Continental Can Co. at Elwood, 
Ind., and the Dryden Rubber Co., at 
Chicago, where rigid-frame bents made 
up of rolled sections are used. In the 
Continental Can Building, a 100,000- 
sq.ft. one-story structure, the  bents 
have 30-ft. spans and are spaced 20 ft. 
on centers. The columns and a 10-ft. 
length of beam are shop-welded into 
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T-shaped members. Beam splices are 
made by rivets. Over the lines of col- 
umns, transverse to the 30-ft. bent spans, 
are continuous lines of A-frame sky 
lights. The architects, Battey & Kipp, 
of Chicago, who have applied for patents 
on this T-column design, include among 
its advantages improved appearance, re 
duced volume of roof structure, 
erection, flexibility in locating monitors, 
shallow beams by virtue of continuity 
and a large amount of duplication in the 
fabricated members. All piping and elec 
tric conduits are carried above the lowe: 
flange of the beams out of the way ot 
manufacturing operations. Also, 
drainage is brought to inside down-spouts 
that are set between the flanges of the 
columns. Framing of T-column design 
also lends itself to future extension (as 
is planned at the Dryden Rubber plant), 
since welded beam stubs can be attached 
to the wall columns without disturbing 
the columns or their foundations. 
Mill-building framing consisting of 
wall columns, roof trusses and crane 
girders is not of a character that invites 
or even permits much change from past 
practice. Although mill machinery has 
changed, it has had little effect on the 
buildings, which have always had high 


eas) 
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roofs for crane clearances and ventila- 
tion and have wide spans, since there 
are no interior columns. 

The unusual size of some of the new 
buildings is, however, of passing inter 
est. At Gary, one of the new American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. buildings, is a 
structure of 120-ft. span 2,600 ft. long. 
At the new Bethlehem plan’ at Lacka 
wanna a 105-ft.-span building extends 
for 1,100 ft. continuous with an 87-ft 
span building 600 ft. long, and there 
are seven other buildings of 105-ft. 
span having lengths of 600 to 1,000 ft. 
Column spacings in these two plants are 
24 and 25 ft., respectively. Another 
item of structural interest in these mills 
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FIG. 9—UNIT REBUILDING of a plant while manufacturing operations continue is exemplified by work under way for the National Can 


Co. in Baltimore. 


The steel frame at the left was built before the brick walls were removed. A feature of the eventual plant, shown in 


the rendering at the right, is the use of glass block pilasters to supplement the steel sash as light sources. 


is found in the wide-span wall openings 
used at the points where the sheets are 
transferred from one building to an- 
other. At Gary one of these openings 
is 216 ft. wide and is spanned by a 
heavy parallel-chord truss. A _ similar 
opening at Lackawanna is spanned by a 
125-ft. three-web box girder 140 in. 
deep. 


One innovation in mill-building fram- 
ing is recorded in the Electro Motive 
Corp. plant near Chicago, where all of 
the 2,600 tons of structural steel re- 
quired is welded. The main erecting 
shop has a roof span of 100 ft., and an 
adjacent machine shop has a span of 
64 ft.. The welded crane girder which 
is used in the erecting shop of the Electro 


Movable Bridge Patents 


Discussed by Committee 


Digest of all such patents since 1890 shows expiration 
has destroyed legal basis for infringement suits— 
Designers advised to read claims of expired patents 


interest and efforts of many engi- 

neers lessen as soon as a proposed 
bridge gets into the “movable bridge” 
class, according to the report of a com- 
mittee of the San Francisco Section of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers 
presented Dec. 17, 1935. This committee 
examined and made a digest of all mov- 
able bridge patents issued since 1890. Its 
report advises bridge designers to ex- 
amine the patent claims that have expired 
and to refuse to be intimidated into pay- 
ment of royalty where there is no just 
basis for such charge. 

Some time ago the status of movable 
bridge patents was brought to the at- 
tention of the San Francisco Section by 
structural engineer members who asked 
for an investigation and report. It was 
believed that publication of the facts 
might protect communities against ill- 
founded claims for royalties and fees. 
Three well-known structural engineers of 
San Francisco, Leon H. Nishkian, W. FE. 
Emmett and Harold B. Hammill, were 
appointed to make the investigation. 
Later a fourth member, Robert L. Skov, 
was added to the committee. 


B: ‘AUSE of the patent situation the 


The first move was to obtain from the 
U. S. Patent Office all patents relating to 
movable bridges from 1890 to date. More 
than 150 such patents were located and 
copies obtained. After a general classi- 
fication of these patents and discussion 
of the best distribution, each member of 
the committee was assigned part of the 
collection to be read, analyzed and di- 
gested from the point of view of what 
bridge designers would want to know 
about it. 

Some of the patents were found to be 
wholly impractical and of no signifi- 
cance; others contained claims that 
seemed to be deliberately intended to con- 
fuse. A common practice noted was the 
scheme of describing an entire bridge 
structure and wording the description so 
that the reader would be led to believe 
that all matters described were covered 
in the patent. “Only by very careful 
reading and study 4s one able to separate 
the feature that is being patented. Many 
of the patents are drawn in this manner, 
and we call special attention to this in 
order to put the reader on his guard,” 
says the committee report. 

The general classification of the pat- 


Motive Corp. supports three cranes 
200,- 40- and 30-ton capacity, respectively 


* * * 


Article II, to be published next wee! 
describes the wall, floor and roof pra. 
tices used on some of the country’s new 
industrial buildings. 


ents examined by the committee was as 
follows : 


Class 
Bascule bridges: 
Simple trunnion 
Vertical counterweights 
Counterweights and pivoted 
links 
Swing bridges 
Rolling bridges 
Lift bridges 
Miscellaneous 
Not pertinent 


No. Patents 
Examined 
35 


Two principal conclusions were 
reached from analyzing this list and com- 
paring notes on the typical traits that 
characterize many of these patents: (1) 
Most of the fundamental patents were 
issued prior to 1918, and since the life of 
a patent is only seventeen years they have 
long since expired—some of them more 
than a decade ago. (2) It is important 
that bridge designers familiarize them- 
selves with the claims of expired patents, 
as this is the best protection against patent 
intimidation. Such a study of expired 
patents may be undertaken in the expec- 
tation of finding that many claims for 
royalties are not valid. Patents have ex- 
pired on all commonly known types of 
movable bridges. 

The committee’s report, presented un- 
der date of Dec. 17, 1935, includes a list 
of movable bridge patent numbers to- 
gether with name of patentee, dates of 
filing, issue and expiration and a brief 
digest of the claims made in each patent. 
The committee hopes that this compila- 
tion of information “will help to bring 
about more ethical conditions in the de- 
sign and construction of movable 
bridges.” 
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Spillway Gate Model 
Supplements Calculations 


Experimental study of handling of large lift gates of 
Bonneville Dam is being carried out on one-tenth scale 
model equipped with complete operating mechanism 


By R. R. Clark 


Engineer in Charge of Spillway Dam Design, 
Bonneville Power Project 


E SPILLWAY DAM. under 
constructiog across the main chan- 
nel of the Columbia River as part 

of the Bonneville project is designed to 
pass a maximum flood-flow of 1,600,000 
sec.-ft. This is the combined capacity of 
eighteen spillway bays, each 54 ft. wide. 
The flow through these bays is to be 


’ FIG. 1—ONE-TENTH SCALE spillway 
gate model seen from downstream. The 
dimensions given are for the full-size gate. 


FIG. 2—LOWER GATE SECTION may be 
latched in place while upper section is 
raised. 


controlled by lift gates fitted with roller- 
bearing wheels, each designed for a load 
of 200,000 Ib. Each gate will consist of 
two panels or sections that will be raised 
and lowered by direct lift from a 350- 
ton gantry crane. The gate sections will 
each weigh 2624 tons. A daily river 
fluctuation as high as 200,000 sec.-ft. at 
the Bonneville site makes it desirable to 
develop gate-operating mechanism that 
will be thoroughly reliabie under all con- 
ditions. 

As the operating mechanism for han- 
dling these gates involves a number of 
practical problems, it was considered 
worth while to build a mechanical model 
so that working tests could be made. 
Estimates indicated that a completely 
equipped operating model to one-tenth 
scale could be built for about $5,000. 
As the cost of the full-size gates and 
cranes will be about $1,500,000, the cost 
of the model represented only one-third 
of 1 per cent of the investment in the 
prototype equipment. 

Accordingly, a mechanical model was 
built and is being tested at the hydraulic 
laboratory established near Portland to 
develop hydraulic data in connection 
with the design of the Bonneville proj- 
ect. Facilities are there available for 
producing flows and variations in flow 
that will simulate conditions at the spill- 
way dam. 

In the model a hand winch with cable 
drops simulates the action of the gantry 
crane and takes the place of all mechan- 
ism above the lifting beam. The con- 
nections for attaching to and picking up 
the gate, however, were worked out in 
detail for the model and permit of ex- 
periments on various phases of opera- 
tions. 

Fig. 1 is a downstream view of the 
model with both sections of the gate 
lowered and the lifting beam in position 
for raising the gate. The dimensions 
given in this figure represent the dimen- 
sions of the prototype. The piers in the 
model are made of wood and have a 
metal track in the slots for the gate 
wheels. The gate itself is made of steel, 
with all mechanical parts to exact scale. 
On the pier at the right, above and 
beyond the gate, can be seen the emer- 
gency gate slot. This is upstream from 
the operating slot and is designed so that 
it will receive the upper section of the 
gate when flood-water conditions are such 
as to require maximum opening. 
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Fig. 2 shows the gate in partly raised 
position with the two sections separated 
This is not an operating position, but 
it illustrates the possibility of latching 
the lower section in place while the 
upper section is moved independently. 
Latching mechanisms are mounted in 
pits concealed in the piers. In the model 
they are actuated by hydraulic pressure 
transmitted through a rubber tube from 
a movable tank to a cylinder on the arm 
of the latch. In the prototype operation 
is effected by a thrustor, an electric de 
vice similar to a solenoid magnet, which 
is mounted in the pit and is attached to 
the arm of the latch. The thrustor at 
all times is under the control of the 
crane operator. 

Fig. 3 illustrates the mechanism on 
the lifting beam for engaging the hook 
which is on top of the gate. This mech 
anism will engage the double hook of 
the gate automatically when lowered to 
position in the proper way. The upper 
view in Fig. 3 shows the position just 
before the beam reaches the level at 
which the hook arms engage the hook: 
the middle view shows the hook arms 
engaged and ready to lift, while the 
bottom view shows the mechanism after 
having been lowered a short distance to 
release the load. In this third position 
the arms are locked open so that when 
raised they will clear the hook. When 
raised clear of the hook, the arms can 
be tripped so as to hang vertically, ready 
to be lowered again into position for 
lifting. 





Latch engaged 
locking Dok. 
arms out 





Position at Release 


FIG. 3—SHACKLES on the lifting beam 

automatically pick up the double hook on 

the gate when the lifting beam is lowered; 

further lowering of the beam trips the 

shackles and latches them clear of the gate 

hook, so that the lifting beam can be 
hoisted away. 
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Removing Fines From Sand 
With Air Blowers 


Concrete aggregates used on Colorado River Aqueduct have 
an excess of fines, which called for improved methods of dry 
separation—Moisture content should be below 1 per cent 


By John Stearns 


Division Engineer. Division 3, 
Vetropolitan Water District of Southern California 


LONG the Colorado River Aque- 
Ais: now under construction by 

the Metropolitan Water District 
of Southern California, water for use 
in construction operations is neither 
plentiful nor cheap. Wherever mate- 
rials for use in making concrete have 
been developed along the job, a large 
percentage — frequently an excessive 
amount — of fines has been found. If 
these fines had been in the form of 
clay or had included organic matter, 
perhaps economical separation by air 
blast would not have been possible. 
Fortunately, the fines consist largely of 
a dry silicous dust, and after over- 
coming initial difficulties the process 
of removing fines by air blast has been 
carried on so satisfactorily that this is 
now the accepted method all along the 
line. Successive steps in the develop- 
ment and improvement of the separa- 
tion processes and an outline of the 
methods now employed are given in the 
following. 

The initial installation on the aque- 
duct for air segregation of fines was at 
Wide Canyon camp. From this point 
some 11 miles of the aqueduct tunnel 
had to be lined, calling for about 
175,000 cu.yd. of aggregate. Because 
of the excessive amount of fines in the 
materials available, study was concen- 
trated on this problem at the outset. 

At the sand pits developed here, 12 
to 14 per cent of the “sand” (everything 
that would pass a ¥-in. screen) con- 
sisted of fines that would pass a 100- 
mesh screen. To meet specifications, it 
was necessary to reduce these fines to 
less than 9 per cent. The method tried 
first was to suck the dust out of the 
sand and pea gravel while these two 
grades were being separated on a vi- 
brating screen. The screen was 42 in. 
wide and 12 ft. long, but only 3 ft. of 
the length was covered with the suc- 
tion hood. The hood extended over 
the full width of the screen, and within 
it was maintained an updraft of air 
intended to remove the dust by the 
suction process. 


Experiment at Wide Canyon 


The equipment used in this first 
experiment consisted essentially of a 


blower exhausting from an intake in 
the dust hood over the vibrator screen. 
From this hood a 14-in. duct led to a 
vertical cylinder 5 ft. in diameter, 


- 


whose bottom was in the shape « 
inverted truncated cone. Centrii 
force resultant from a tangential 
of entry into this cylinder threw 
heavier particles toward the 

phery, and thus they tended to fa 
gravity around the edges of the « 
der. Meanwhile the air outlet 


the cylinder was in the form oj 


updraft from the cylinder’s centra 


gion. Coarse material thus pa 


downward through a vertical pipe a 
bottom, and fines were sucked out 
updraft. 

Analysis of sand after treatme: 
this device showed that the 12 pe: 
of dust had been reduced mate: 
Some reports claimed the reduction 


FIG. 1—AGGREGATE PLANT at Division 3 headquarters. Equipment for blowing 
out fines discharges through the 22-in. pipe in the foreground. 


FIG. 2—TWIN FANS suck dust from the separation unit and discharge through a 22- 
horizontal pipe at the left. 
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ss than 7 per cent. In three 8-hour 
hifts an ordinary run netted about 
250 cu.yd. of screened sand and about 

2 cu.yd. of dust in the dust collector. 
\nalyses of the dust removed showed 
ibout 10 per cent of it to be coarser 
than the 100 mesh. The high-pressure 
type of exhauster fan used in this in- 
stallation had a capacity of 5,000 cu.ft. 
per minute and induced a draft at the 
ntake equal to a vacuum of 8 in. of 
vater. 

To some extent this was a solution 
if the problem as to reduction of fines, 
but loss of the 10 per cent of plus-100 
material was objectionable. Moreover, 
the process proved to be expensive in 
the long run, because by sucking instead 
of blowing, dust was drawn into the 
machinery with resultant excessive wear 
on bearings. Although the vacuum 
process was used for some time, ex- 
periment was directed toward changing 
to equipment that would blow rather 
than suck. Before long the initial dis- 
lodgment of the fines was done by 
blowing rather than sucking. In time 
this came to be the exclusive means 
for the actual segregation of the fines, 
although a suction draft continues to 
be the more convenient means of mov- 
ing them in at least some stage of 
their transportation, in all the plants. 

One of the fundamentals discovered 
early in this development program was 
that the proper place to extract the 
excess of fines is where the pit-run 
material enters the aggregate plant. By 
applying the separating process at this 
point, fines that cling to the larger 
aggregate sizes are subjected to the 
process of separation, thus removing 
fines that otherwise would go into the 
mix with the coarse aggregate. 

Careful observations are made on 
moisture content of pit-run material. 
Where the moisture content is as high 
as 2 or 3 per cent, segregation by 
blowing becomes difficult, sometimes 
impracticable. With moisture content 
below 1 per cent the process can be 
maintained on an effective operating 
basis. The several stages of the process 
require to be observed, and adjustments 
in operating plan are necessary from 
time to time. 

Essentially the problem is to remove 
from the aggregate a considerable per- 
centage of the fines that would pass 
through 100 mesh, and at the same 
time to avoid removal of any of the 
plus-100-mesh material. The average 
source of aggregate along the aqueduct 
contains only about 12 per cent of fines 
between 48 and 100 mesh, whereas 15 
to 16 per cent of this size would have 
been the ideal combination. After in- 
troduction of the trays on the under 
side of the 22-in. pipe in which the 
fines are blown away, it was found pos- 
sible to recover the small percentage of 
the plus-100 material that otherwise 
would have escaped. 

Although the details of methods 
differ at different camps, in general 
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FIG. 3—SKETCH showing arrangement of mechanism at East Iron Mountain for dry 
cleaning dust from sand to be used in concrete 


the principle of the air segregation in- 
volves an updraft or blast of air upward 
through pit-run material falling within 
a vertical pipe in which are fixed buf- 
fers or splitters of some sort. The 
upward movement of air catches the 
fines and carries them into a pipe, some- 
times horizontal and sometimes inclined, 
on whose under side is a false bottom 
or trap to catch the plus-100 material. 
By varying air velocity and the size 
and shape of the traps, it is possible to 
put back into the sand nearly all the 
sand of this desirable grade. 


Operation at Division 3 


Recovering material of the plus-100 
size is a considerable advantage; it 


makes permissible the use of more 
effective methods in the air blast 
through the bank-run material. Be- 


cause of the relatively low percentage 
of the sand in the 48- to 100-mesh clas- 
sification it was important not to lose 
any appreciable quantity of it. As now 
operating, an average for the Division 3 
separation plant shows a return of 
about 3 per cent of the plus-100 mate- 
rial from operation of the false bot- 
toms in the horizontal pipes. This 
small percentage may make the differ- 
ence between satisfactory and unsatis- 
factory operation in some of the plants 


where the margin is rather narrow. 
Up to 9 per cent of the accepted sand 
may be fine enough, according to the 
specifications, to pass a 100-mesh screen. 
The really troublesome material is that 
which should pass a 200-mesh screen. 
As the percentage of fines rises, addi- 
tional water and cement are required to 
get effective mixing and attain the 
2,500-Ib. concrete which specifications 
require. 

At the aggregate plant near Division 
3 headquarters, the general plans out- 
lined in the foregoing have been applied. 
In addition, experiments are being made 
to control the dust which ordinarily 
arises in clouds from plants where the 
fines are discharged from the blower 
without a treatment. To accomplish this, 
the 22-in. dust-discharge pipe is termi- 
nated in the upper part of a box 4 ft. 
square and 12 ft. high. Here a down- 
ward water spray combines with a large 
percentage of the dust, which falls to the 
ground as mud. It was found important 
to adjust the water spray so that no 
muffling effect in the discharge pipe 
would result. A spray too close to the 
end of the pipe would cause back pres- 
sure and cut down efficiency of the 
blower operation or even cause deposi- 
tion within the discharge line. 

The discharge of the heavier material 
that falls to the bottom of the inverted 
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truncated cone, or collector, is picked up 
by a housed bucket conveyor and de- 
posited in a tight elevated hopper. From 
this hopper it is dropped into motor 
trucks and hauled away. 


‘Iron Mountain installation 


Although some plants on the aqueduct 
can blow fines from 150 tons of aggre- 
gate per hour, a more typical installa- 
tion is a plant with a capacity of about 
110 to 120 tons per hour. Such a plant, 
as illustrated in the accompanying 
sketch (Fig. 3), was installed at East Iron 
Mountain tunnel. 

The air-cleaning process here is ap- 
plied to all sizes of aggregate to remove 
accumulated dust wherever it may be. 
The sand volume ordinarily is about 30 
tons per hour, and the quantity of fines 
removed therefrom varies from 5 to 8 
tons per hour. Initial air treatment is 
given between the horizontal belt con- 
veyor under the stockpile and the in- 
clined belt conveyor, which lifts the 
aggregate to the batching plant. 

This treatment utilizes a heavily built 
unit 16x30 in. in cross-section and about 
6 fit. high. Four adjustable baffles that 
interrupt the free fall of the aggregate 
are designed to dislodge adhering dust 
and sand at the same time that the ma- 
terial is spread out in the unit. At each 
of these four baffle plates air under pres- 
sure is introduced; the incoming air 
blast is placed directly opposite an air 
suction of sufficient force to draw off 
the fines after they have been loosened 
and blown from the heavier material by 
the air blast. 

The dust-laden air in the suction line 
is conveyed up through a classifier 
which is adjustable so that sand of the 
desired coarser grade (48- to 100-mesh) 
may be recovered from the under side 
and returned through a continuous dust- 
discharge valve to the inclined belt con- 
veyor. The fines, on the other hand, 
continue on through the classifier into 
the separation unit in which about 95 
per cent of the dust falls to the bottom 
of the chamber and is removed by an air 
conveyor. The relatively clean air from 
the dust collector passes on to the twin 
fans, which have a combined capacity 
of 20,000 cu.ft. of air per minute. The 
discharge line from the twin fans is 
continued about 300 ft. from,the plant, to 
minimize nuisance from the fine dust 
that it discharges into the air. 

The fan, which delivers air under 
pressure (No. 1 in the accompanying 
sketch), is driven by a 10-hp. motor, 
has a capacity of about 5,000 cu.ft. per 
minute. The static pressure is between 
4 and 5 oz. 

All the air ducts are fitted with butter- 
fly valves and quadrants, so that the 
entire equipment may be adjusted and 
balanced to provide the regulation re- 
quired for various degrees of fineness, 
percentage of fines and, to some small 
degree, for the variation of moisture 
content. The plan has been to subject 
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the falling material to blast and suction 
of sufficient strength to remove as much 
of the fines as possible. The use of four 
baffles as compared to a single baffle 
very greatly improved the separation at 
the point of initial treatment. 

The fines that accumulate in the bot- 
tom of the dust collector are delivered 
by a rotary seal valve into a high-pres- 





sure air system actuated by a positi, 
blower. This material is blown to a ta: 
ings pile that is about 300 ft. from +! 
plant. 

The Colorado River Aqueduct 
ander construction by the Metropolits 
Water District of Southern Californi 
Frank E. Weymouth is chief engine: 
and general manager. 


Taking Account of Thrust 
in Suspended Bunker Design 


Usual method of determining shape of bunker curves 
based on vertical loads only is inaccurate and often 
produces distortions and excessive stresses in the plates 


By W. A. White and I. R. Smith 
Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


sign of a suspended coal bunker 

in a boiler house developed the 
fact that care must be exercised by the 
structural designer in the use of pub- 
lished equations for the shape of this 
type of structure. Very little has been 
written in textbooks on the subject, but 
reference may be made to an article by 
A. S. Berquist in the July 27, 1899, 
issue of Engineering News entitled “A 


A RECENT investigation of the de- 
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FIG. 1—BUNKER CROSS-SECTION 

showing how actual shape departs from 

theoretical. The test model values were 
obtained from a heavy paper model. 


Novel Design for a Steel Bin for the 
Storage of Coal, Grain, Sand or 
Cement,” an article by Robins Fleming 
in the Aug. 31, 1922, issue of Engineer- 
ing News-Record entitled “Some Data 
on the Design of Steel Coal Bins,” and 
to Ketchum’s “Walls, Bins and Grain 
Elevators.” 

Each of these authors obtains the 
cross-sectional shape of the suspended 
bunker by assuming that the outline is 
the curve of equilibrium for a chord 
suspended from two fixed points, carry- 
ing a vertical load which varies from 
zero at the support to a maximum at the 
center. The equation of this curve of 
the bunker is given as: 

*) 
L)’ 


In this equation, X and Y are the 
values of coordinates of the line of the 
bunker with the origin at its lowest 
point, S is the depth or sag in feet, and 
L is one-half the span in feet. 

No account is taken of the horizontal 
thrust exerted by the load material on 
the side of the bunker. In fact, Mr. 
Berquist states in his article that these 
forces “will be found to be insignificant 
in comparison with the sum of the ver- 
tical forces.” Observation of several 
bunkers together with a_ theoretical 
analysis brings out the fact that the hori- 
zontal forces are of considerable im- 
portance, particularly in bins which are 
deep in comparison to width, and that 
they are sometimes large enough to pro- 
duce a visible distortion and possibly to 
overstress the side plates. 
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Study of bunker cross-section 


A detailed investigation has been 
made of an existing steel suspended coal 
bunker, the outline of which closely fol- 
lowed the curve of the equation above 
mentioned and which changes its shape 
to an appreciable extent when loaded. 
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Fig. 1 shows the theoretical line for the 
ross-section of this bunker as obtained 
from the equation. It also shows the 
outline of the bunker as it was actually 
constructed and the outline that it as- 
sumed when fully loaded with coal. It 
will be noted that when loaded there was 
a movement outward at the sides. The 
actual maximum amount was found by 
measurement to be more than 7 in. near 
the mid-height on each side. This bulge 
was nearly constant throughout the 
center three-quarters of the length of 
the bunker, gradually becoming smaller 
toward the ends where the side plates 
are held to their original curve by the 
end plates. 

The bunker is supported at the sides 
by longitudinal girders, which in turn 
are framed to cross-beams spanning be- 
tween building columns. These longi- 
tudinal girders also showed the effect of 
the outward thrust on the bunker sides, 
the bottom flanges of all except the short 
end girders being deflected laterally be- 
tween the cross-beam supports. The 
maximum amount of this deflection was 
3 in. The bottom of the bunker rose an 
undetermined amount as the sides moved 
out. 

The stresses in the side plates of a 
bunker of this type when the sides are 
permitted to take their natural position 
according to the load on them are, of 
course, nominal. When, however, the 
assuming of this natural position is pre- 
vented, as at the ends of a bunker, addi- 
tional stresses are set up which it is 
difficult if not impossible to estimate. 
This applies not only to the side plates 
themselves but to the connections be- 
tween the side plates and the end plates. 
In the particular bunker investigated it 
also resulted in an additional computed 
stress of 18,000 Ib. per sq.in. in the bot- 
tom-flange angles of the longitudinal 
supporting girders, due to lateral loads. 
Measures were taken to correct the 
girder deflections, and an excess of ma- 
terial at other points in the structure 
prevented excessive stresses. Although 
in this case provision had been made to 
take care of the raising of the bottom 
of the bunker, it is known that in at 
least one other case the raising of the 
bottom seriously affected the adjustment 
of equipment connected to it. In view of 
the above it seems desirable that the 
original outline of bunkers of this type 
should more nearly approximate the 
shape which they will naturally assume 
when loaded with the material that they 
are designed to hold. 


Magnitude of horizontal forces 


The effect of the horizontal forces 
was studied in the case of the bunker 
under investigation. The weight of coal 
was assumed at 55 Ib. per cu.ft., the 
angle of repose at 35 deg., and the angle 
of friction of the material on the side 
of the bunker at 18 deg. The vertical 
loads consisting of the weight of the 
bunker and the weight of the coal be- 
tween the line of surcharge and the 
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curve from the equation were computed 
for each foot of bunker width. The hori- 
zontal forces were computed by assum- 
ing a negative surcharge on a longi- 
tudinal section at the center of the 
bunker. 

These horizontal forces were com- 
bined with the vertical forces and were 
applied at the side of the bunker 
at intervals corresponding to the ver- 
tical forces. The equilibrium polygon 
for these forces passing through the 
point of support and the bottom of the 
bunker was then constructed, using a 
force polygon as shown in Fig. 2. The 
resulting curve was found to coincide 
very closely with the actual line taken 
by the bunker when loaded. New vertical 
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outside the line of the actual bunker, 
probably due to the fact that the steel 
plates in the bunker have some stiffness, 
whereas the sides of the model had 
none. An interesting point noted in con- 
nection with the tests was that prac- 
tically all of the movement took place 
before the loading had reached half ca- 
pacity. 


Suggested layout procedure 


The following procedure is suggested 
for laying out a suspended bunker in 
order that the distortion under load will 
be reduced to a minimum. First, lay 
out a tentative curve either by means 
of the equation or graphically by means 


Vertical loaa's inc/ude 
weight of bunker and 
nanper suspended from 





horizontal 
forces 
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FIG. 2—FORCE AND EQUILIBRIUM POLYGONS of the coal bunker of Fig. 1, 
based upon a combination of vertical loads and horizontal thrusts. The resulting 
curve closely follows the curve of the loaded bunker. 


and horizontal forces were then com- 
puted on the basis of the new curve, and 
a second equilibrium polygon was con- 
structed. This followed the first so 
closely that the second operation is con- 
sidered unnecessary in other investiga- 
tions. 

In order to study further the distor- 
tions in the bunker when loaded to 
various depths, a model of the existing 
bunker was constructed to the scale of 
4 in. to 1 ft. The sides were made of 
heavy paper rigidly supported by top 
girders and restricted to the originally 
designed cross-section at the ends. 
Measurements were taken at different 
depths of loading up to fuil capacity, 
and the results were found to coincide 
closely with measurements of the actual 
bunker under similar conditions of load- 
ing. Points measured on the model at 
full loading are plotted in Figs. 1 and 2. 
It will be seen that they fall somewhat 


of the equilibrium polygon, following 
the procedure outlined in the references 
mentioned heretofore. Next divide the 
bin into vertical strips of convenient 
width and compute the vertical load of 
each segment of material. Compute the 
horizontal force at the point of applica- 
tion of each of the vertical loads. 
Finally, combine these vertical and hori- 
zontal loads and construct a new equi- 
librium polygon. The above procedure 
for the bin investigated is illustrated in 
Fig. 2. 

The line of bunker obtained will prob- 
ably lie somewhat outside the most de- 
sirable line for the actual construction 
because, in the above method, no ar- 
count is taken of the stiffness of the 
bunker sides. Attention is also directed 
to the fact that by straightening out the 
sides of the bunker to a small degree, less- 
than-capacity loadings will be taken care 
of in better fashion. 
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Timber Bridges Fit Needs 
of Coast Highway Route 


Scarcity of materials for concrete aggregate and long haul 
lead to extensive use of timber on California coast road 
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FIG. 1—TYPICAL TIMBER HIGHWAY STRUCTURE on the new California coast 
route. View shows Willow Creek bridge looking toward the ocean. 


CONDITIONS governing the design of 
bridges on the coast section of the 
California highway system so favored 
timber as a construction material 
that it has been used for eighteen 
structures in a length of fifty miles. 
With the thought that this experi- 
ence might be useful in other states 
where conditions necessitate low-cost 
bridges, an endeavor has been made 
to present in this article the reason- 
ing employed in making selection of 
material best suited to conditions. 
Details of design and construction on 
one of the structures, a 180-ft. tim- 
ber arch, were published in Engi- 
neering News-Record, Jan. 1, 1935, 
p. 147. ~—EDITOoR. 


lature authorized construction of a 

highway, known as the coast route, 
to follow the shore line of the Pacific 
Ocean as closely as practicable from the 
northern boundary of the state to the 
Mexican border. Much of this route 
has been completed, but there is a 70- 
mile stretch in Monterey County on 
which construction is still under way. 
Reasons for making this one of the last 
portions of the route to be undertaken 
are: (1) the difficult construction in 
rugged precipitous country, which made 
it expensive; and (2) the lack of tribu- 
tary traffic, which lessened its local im- 
portance. Military advantage and the 
scenic attraction of a through coast 
route have been the principal arguments 
for construction of this portion of the 
route south of Monterey. 

Although heavy grading accounts for 
the largest part of construction cost, the 
many gorges and canyons made the 
question of bridge construction an item 
of major importance. Some of the 
crossings involve relatively wide can- 
vons with the highway grade 15 to 60 
it. above natural ground level. Most of 
the bridge sites are within 500 ft. of 
the ocean; the drainage areas are small, 
and floods are not large enough to af- 


[i 1916 an act of the California Legis- 


fect span lengths. For the most part 
formations on which to place founda- 
tions were found at reasonable depths. 

While the foregoing elements do not 
make a complex problem in deciding 
upon design, there are two additional 
factors of particular importance in se- 
lecting the type of structure: (1) On 
this route there is likelihood of reloca- 
tion because of land slips or decision to 
modify grade, width or curvature 
standards—modifications which already 
have been made elsewhere on the coast 
route; and (2) an extremely long haul 
is necessary on materials that have to 
be trucked from the railroad. 

Although the alignment selected in 
the location survey is believed to be the 
best, all things considered, the route 
traverses a region of very steep slopes 
along the ocean shore where land slides 
are frequent and extensive. Extensive 
sliding during the life of a bridge struc- 
ture would be likely to necessitate re- 
location of the highway (and the bridge 
as well) on a somewhat different align- 
ment. 

The long haul is a consideration on 
two counts—namely, on the entire 140- 
mile stretch from Monterey to San Luis 
Obispo, which are the points where this 
route intersects the railroad, there is 
practically no source of supplies and 
very few, if any, deposits of material 
suitable and readily available for con- 
crete aggregates. Secondly, the road 
over which materials have to be trucked 
is extremely tortuous and has many 
steep grades. The city of Monterey, 
the northern terminus, is 125 miles 
south of San Francisco; the southern 
terminus is San Luis Obispo, a town 
near the coast on the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, likewise is a long distance 
from any city of large size. 

Taking these factors into considera- 
tion in selecting the type of structure, 
concrete was ruled out (except in cross- 


ings where alignment could not be i: 
proved) despite low maintenance, ly 
cause of the relatively high first c 
and the fact that there would be no sa 
vage in the event of alignment chang: 
Steel structures would have high sa! 
vage value, but to the high first cost, « 
account of the long haul and the diff 
culty of moving in large members, the: 
was to be considered the close proximit 
of the ocean with consequent requir 
ment of frequent paintings if there we: 
to be effective resistance to corrosio 
from salt fogs. Only one steel bridg 
is being built on the route; this is a 
viaduct 425 ft. long with a main dec} 
truss span of 142 ft. It is at a locatio: 
44 miles south of Monterey. 

Timber was considered to be the ma 
terial most effectively meeting the re 
quirements for most of the structure 
Although the timber has to be trucked 
the same distance as would other con 
struction material, its relatively lighte: 
weight meant that more square feet oi 
bridge-floor area could be hauled pe: 
truck load. In the event of realignment 
a timber bridge is, of all bridge types, 
the one that can be moved most readily ; 
it is not subject to corrosion from salt 
fog ; and the division of highways, when 
using high-grade redwood timber on 
concrete supports, believes that it is rea- 
sonable to expect a 30- to 40-year life 
of the structure. This life estimate is 
based on untreated select, all-heart red- 
wood timber. It is not customary to 
treat redwood because of the long life 
and moisture-resistant qualities that it 
has in its natural state. The fire risk 
to bridges on the coast route is con- 
sidered relatively low because of cli- 
matic conditions and the absence of dry 
brush, as a rule, at the bridge sites. 
There is a termite risk, of course. 

Where the heights of roadway were 
not great, the type of construction se- 
lected was timber trestle with laminated 
timber decks. Where the grade line 
was higher, timber deck trusses on 
timber towers flanked with timber 
trestle were found to be most expedient. 
These trusses were generally 57 or 76 
ft. long. The custom is to build in spans 
which are multiples of 19 ft., to permit 
use of 20-ft. timber lengths in the floor 
system. In two bridges 126-ft. trusses 
were used, and there was one location 
(Dolan Creek) where a 180-ft., three- 
hinged timber arch was built. 

During the last two years thirteen 
redwood bridges have been built with 
federal aid on a 30-mile section of this 
route below Big Sur, which is at the 
southerly end of the oiled road extend- 
ing 30 miles south of Monterey. Ma- 
terial for seven of these was hauled in 
from Monterey, and that for the other 
six was hauled north from the wharf at 
San Simeon, to which it was delivered 
by boat. The timber shipped to 
Monterey also came by boat except dur- 
ing the period of the longshoremen’s 
strike. These thirteen bridges involved 
some 3,000,000 ft. of structural redwood. 
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Engineering Applied to Low-Cost Homes 


Two Examples of Modern Residence Building 





FIG. 1—ATTRACTIVE DEVELOPMENT of low-cost concrete-frame houses at Rochester, N. Y. 


Mass Production of Concrete-Frame Houses 


single-family houses of unusual 
design is under construction by 
mass-production methods in a private 
housing development on the outskirts of 
Rochester, N. Y. The basic design of 
the units is standard and identical as 
to shape and size—a reinforced-concrete 
frame with concrete floor slabs—com- 
prising six rooms on two floors and 
an attached two-car garage. Stucco is 
standard exterior finish, though the 
owner is permitted to specify other 
finish if desired, at extra cost. A num- 
ber of units have been finished all or 
part with brick, stone, shingles or 
vood siding, which has greatly im- 
proved the mass appearance of the de- 
velopment. No changes are permitted 
that would require alteration of the 
basic frame or room layout, except that 
the floor plan is reversible to place the 
living room on either the right or left 
ide at the option of the owner. At 
extra expense the owner may specify 
ertain changes and additions, such as 
bay windows, overhanging second-story 
fronts, extra room on top of the garage, 
ir conversion of all or part of the 
garage into a room. 


A inete-t of 43 attractive, low-cost, 


General development 


As can be seen from Fig. 1, the de- 
velopment is laid out in two concentric 
U-shaped rows, with 18-ft. bituminous 


9, 
ape 


NGINEERING is being applied 

to house building, both in de- 
sign and in construction. These two 
articles indicate what can be ac- 
complished in low-cost residence 
construction when engineering prin- 
ciples are used. The result is a 
house of excellent quality, built to 
high structural standards and within 
a reasonable cost range, all of which 
are necessary if the revival of resi- 
dence construction is to materialize 
to its full possibilities. 

The two types of construction por- 
trayed here are an interesting de- 
parture from the usual design, yet 
the two differ widely. At Rochester 
a group of attractive, well-built 
homes of concrete frames and floors 
is being produced at low cost 
through standardization in design 
and by repetitive construction meth- 
ods. At New Orleans a monolithic 
concrete house has been built by the 
International Cement Co. to show 
the possibilities and the cost of 
homes of this type. Special atten- 
tion to form design resulted in low 
cost for this house. These two types 
indicate a possible trend in modern 
residential construction. 


macadam streets between the rows. 
Two cross-streets are provided. The 
houses are set far back from the street, 
on lots of 80-ft. front and 120-ft. depth 
(minimum size); lots on the curved 
corners are larger. Crushed-stone walks 
and driveways are standard. Sanitary 
and storm sewers, water, gas and light 
services were all installed prior to start 
of construction. 

The development is just outside the 
eastern city limits of Rochester, in the 
town of Brighton. It is close to new 
modern schools and a suburban shopping 
center, and to streetcar and interurban 
lines leading to the city. All houses 
were sold before construction started on 
any of them. 


Low-cost construction 


The houses are low in cost—$5,900 
is the complete cost of a standard 
house, including land, grading, seeding, 
walks and streets and all utility installa- 
tions—but are not of the familiar cheap 
construction. They are unusually well 
built and are equipped with all modern 
conveniences. The low cost is made pos- 
sible by standardization of design, equip- 
ment and fittings, and by repetitive con- 
struction methods. 

To save excavation expense and to 
permit digging with a power shovel, the 
basement is built barge-shaped, with 
sloping ends and vertical sides. The 
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FIG. 2—EARLY STEPS in construction of the concrete-frame house: A—Excavation 
of the barge-bottom basement, dug with a power shovel, complete; poured concrete 
cellar walls and garage floor in place. B—Forms are ready for lower columns and second 
floor; wallboard for first-floor ceiling is placed over steel-floor forms prior to pouring 
of floor slab. C—Pouring concrete on the second floor and the lower columns with 
wheelbarrows; usually crane and bucket placement is the method used. D—Concrete 
frame is complete, the second-floor ceiling joists are hanging from the top concrete 
girders, and building of the exterior walls is under way. 
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center third section of the baseme 
6 ft. deep, has a horizontal floor: 

floors of the two end thirds slope 
the surface. Walls and floors of | 
basement, including the slopes, are 
poured concrete. 

The concrete framework consists 
eight 10x10-in. — reinforced-concr: 
columns, resting on spread footings a 
extending to the second-story ceili 
level, with a grid of concrete gird 
at the second-floor level and at the t 
of columns. Along the front the colun 
are set back 24 ft. from the wall, t 
floors being cantilevered for this 4 
tance. 

The lower floor is a 6-in. concre: 
slab supported by the cellar walls; : 
second floor is also of concrete, c 
ried on the girders. Joists for 
second-story ceiling are hung from t! 
top system of girders. The rafters r: 
on top of these girders. Fig. 4 sho 
the arrangement of the rooms and t 
location of the columns. At the ba 
of the garage are two columns whi 
frame into concrete beams supportin; 
the concrete roof of the garage, whic’ 
also serves as an overhead porch dec! 
A poured Haydite concrete chimm 
serves a fireplace and the furnace. 


Finish and equipment 


A major economy through mass pri 
duction was achieved in the finish and 
equipment of the houses. This is not 
ordinary residence construction, and the 
designs were made to achieve certai 
desired results in economy, yet to pro 
vide better than average service. Cor 
sequently, where standard products 
served the purpose, they were purchased 
in quantity. Typical of these items are 
French steel windows, monel meta! 
sinks, doors (all one size), gas wate: 
heaters, electric refrigerators, laundry 
trays, lighting fixtures and metal kitcher 
cupboards. 

However, to meet certain needs 01 
because of desired economy, some prod- 
ucts of special design are used, the 
quantity buying resulting in sufficient 
savings to make their use possible. The 
oil-burning hot-air furnace is an ex- 
ample. These units, designed especially 
for this development, are small, com- 
pact and fitted with blowers and 
humidifiers, representing the latest prin 
ciples in house heating. Circular floo: 
grills for the heating system are an 
other example of special design. 
Wrought-iron stair railings, steel door 
and window trim and steel baseboards 
are made to order. The baseboards 
contain a removable center strip, which 
snaps on and off. Sections of this 
center strip are fitted up on the job 
with electrical outlet plugs spaced 18 
in. apart. The plug sections are snapped 
into place on the baseboard at intervals 
around the room, providing an abund- 
ance of wall outlet plugs. 

Another feature of this same kind 
is the insulation of the exterior walls. 
Rather than use prepared insulation, the 















contractor buys the material in bulk by 
the carload and packs it into prepared 
waterproof paper bags that fit snugly 
between the wall studs. The same in- 
sulation is placed over the second-story 
ceiling. 

Exterior walls and interior partitions 
are non-load-bearing, and are usually 
framed of 2x4-in. studding. The ex- 
terior finish is stucco over plaster board 
or metal lath, except where the owner 
specifies a more expensive finish. In- 
terior walls and ceilings are either plas- 
tered over rock lath or metal lath, or 
are papered over wall boards. Floor 
finish is maple or oak laid in mastic or 
linoleum on a felt base. 


Construction 


An ideal construction program for a 
development of this type would be one 
based on a straight-line operation, with 
certain crews performing definite work 
on each house, following each other in 
logical order from unit to unit. Ac- 
tually, on the job the construction pro- 
cedure is kept as close to this ideal as 
possible but falls short in several re- 
spects. Delays in material deliveries, 
bad weather and other troubles throw 
the ideal construction schedule off bal- 
ance at times. As a result, construction 
usually proceeds on a small group of 
houses at a time rather than on the 
whole development. Figs. 2 and 3 show 
the construction steps. 

Cellar excavation and heavy grading 
are done with a power shovel, while 
lighter grading and finishing are by a 
bulldozer. All of the excavated ma- 
terial is used for filling and grading. 
Because of the sloping ends, basement 
excavation is largely by power shovel, 
and very little hand trimming is neces- 
sary. 

Concrete placement is split up into 
several pours: (1) basement walls; 
(2) garage floor; (3) first-floor slab; 
(4) second-floor slab, beams, garage roof 
and supporting columns; (5) second- 
story columns and top beams. Pours 1, 
2 and 5 are usually made with a small 
mixer and wheelbarrow placement; the 
remaining pours are with a paver mixer 
and crane and bucket placement. 

Naturally, concrete forms are of re- 
usable panels wherever possible. They 
are of wood for the cellar walls, columns 
and beams, and of steel for the floor 
slabs. Where wallboard is to be used 
as the finish of the first-story ceiling, 
wallboard sheets are laid directly on the 
steel slab forms prior to pouring the 
slab concrete. When the forms are 
stripped, the wallboard adheres to the 
under side of the slab. 

After the concrete floors and frame 
are complete, construction proceeds along 
the same lines as in ordinary house- 
building. Work is speeded up to some 
extent by a central carpenter yard, 
where all door frames and other wooden 
items are fabricated, and much of the 
lumber is cut to length. Carpentry, 
plumbing, heating, decorating, lighting 
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FIG. 3—FINAL STEPS in construction of the concrete-frame house: E—Framing the 
roof, to be covered with wood or asphalt shingles. F—Placing the exterior wall 
insulation and finishing the exterior; the insulating material is received in bulk and 
packed in bags on the job to fit between studding and second-floor ceiling joists. 
G—The finished house; the blinds and stucco finish are standard, while the stone 
finish on the lower-story front, the overhanging second story and the siding on the 
gable are extra. This particular house won first prize in a recent FHA contest for 
appearance. Note: These and the preceding views are not all of the same house but 
represent typical steps in construction, 
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FIG. 4—FLOOR PLAN of the concrete-frame house, showing location 


and installation of miscellaneous items 
are all done by separate crews that work 
from house to house. 

The project is being developed by 


t t = 





Homindustries, Inc., a Rochester cor- 
poration. Harold S. Curren, contractor 
ot Rochester, is associated with the pro- 
motors and is doing the construction 


Building a House to 
High Structural Standards 


Monolithic construction of walls, floors, roof 
and partitions of a concrete house in New 
Orleans introduces a special steel forming system 


By D. S. MacBride 
Vanager, Incor Division, 
International Cement Corp., New York, N. Y. 


S the construction industries tackle 
At« job of selling housing in com- 
petition with the hundred-and-one 
other necessities and luxuries which will 
continue to compete for the consumer’s 
free-will purchasing power, the basic 
problem to be faced and solved is this: 
Shall the sales appeal of housing be 
based merely on the use of more and 
better gadgets, or shall we offer well- 
designed—“engineered”—homes that are 
built to the same high structural stand- 
ards as the better-type non-residential 
buildings ? 
In the practical, everyday meaning 
of the term, engineering implies the at- 
tainment of a predetermined result at 


the lowest practicable expenditure of 
money. That was the purpose underly- 
ing the construction of a house in New 
Orleans by the International Cement 
Corp. subsidiary, the Lone Star Cement 
Corp. ; 

The project was directed toward the 
great middle range of homes costing 
from $5,000 to $10,000, where indi- 
viduality and architectural distinction 
are vitally important but where all- 
concrete construction was seldom used 
because costs were too high. Obviously, 
that was not because concrete itself was 
expensive; experience in every other 
type of construction proves the reverse 
to be true. Rather, it was and is due to 
the methods of construction usually em- 
ployed; at least, that was the hypothesis 


2nd Floor Plan 


of reinforced concrete columns that carry the superstructure. 


work. C. Storrs Barrows, of Rochester, 
is architect for the project. The de 
velopment is financed through th: 
Federal Housing Authority. 


which the International Cement Corp. 
set out to prove or disprove. 


A one-piece concrete house 


In the selection of construction, type 
consideration was given to concrete 
masonry, precast concrete and mono 
lithic concrete. Monolithic concrete wa- 
chosen in the belief that it made po: 
sible the desired combination of archi 
tectural beauty, durability and economy 
to an unusual degree. Incidentally, th: 
term “concrete house” is often used 
loosely. Strictly speaking, a house hav 
ing concrete masonry walls, wood-franx 
floors, partitions and roof cannot bi 
termed a concrete house. Only when all 
of the principal load-carrying elements, 
both the walls and floors, are made oi 
concrete do we have a concrete house. 

After a study of monolithic systems, 
the choice narrowed down either to a 
plain wall of uniform thickness with em- 
bedded rigid insulation or ribbed-wall 
construction. The former had the ad- 
vantage of simple forming and elimina- 
tion of interior lath and plaster. The 
ribbed wall is more economical in ma- 
terial, easily insulated, accommodates 
all piping and wiring in vertical air 
spaces and assures freedom from sweat- 
ing. On these grounds, the ribbed mono- 
lithic wall was selected. 
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AN ALL-CONCRETE HOUSE AND HOW IT WAS BUILT 





ASSEMBLY of outside forms. 
U-clamps held over ends of 
spacer bolts by wedges main- 
tain forms vertical, while 
horizontal alignment is pro- 
vided by the waler angles. 
Staggering of forms also aids 
in vertical rigidity. 


RIBBED-WALL SECTION after removal of 

first lift of inside form panels. Outside panels 

are carried full height, while inside panels are 

installed as concreting progresses. U-clamps 

and wedges hold the side panels against the 
spacer bolts. 


A new method of forming was used 
in which steel forms having flat ex- 
terior panels and arched interior panels 
are so fastened together that a self- 
aligning wall results. The outer wall 
forms consist of plain 2x4-ft. panels re- 
inforced with welded angles and held 
in line by angle-iron walers that are 
secured in place by wedges and thumb- 
screw take-ups. The inner and outer 
forms are spaced by two cones and 
spreader bolts. Wedges and U-clamps 
hold the forms together and draw the 
cones tightly against the inner face of 
the panels. Reinforcement is placed be- 
fore the inner forms are set. 

Inner forms are pan sections which, 
when fitted together, form the ribs. U- 
clamps also hold the sections together 
and are held in place by wedges driven 
through the spacer bolts, which are 
threaded into the cones. These cones 
and bolts are readily removed after 
stripping by a special tool. Load-bear- 
ing partitions are formed in the same 


manner as the outer walls, except that 
only straight panels are used. Pipes and 
conduits are placed before concreting 
the floor slabs. 

These flexible steel forms are adapt- 
able to any style of architecture. Sim- 
plicity in erecting, adjusting and strip- 
ping reduces the cost of forming and 
removes a principal obstacle to all-con- 
crete residence construction. Forming 
costs on the Lone Star home, for ex- 
ample, were from 40 to 50 per cent of 
the estimated cost of using wood forms. 


Design and concreting 


A low-bearing-value soil, (500 Ib. per 
sq.ft.) at the site of the Lone Star home 
made large footings necessary. Excava- 
tion was carried down 3 ft. to soil of 
constant moisture content, and 3 in. of 
clean white sand was spread over the 
bottom of the excavation. The footing 
itself is a 10-in. reinforced-concrete 
slab with a contact area 15 per cent 
greater than the area of the first floor. 
Foundation walls were designed as 
beams 8 in. thick and 4 ft. high, and 
were reinforced with two 1-in. bars top 
and bottom. The footing cost was 20 
per cent of that of the bare structure, 
probably five times the cost of footings 


INSIDE the outside form 
panels, showing reinforcing 
and spacer bolts, which also 
serve as supports for the hori- 
zontal bars. Slots in the ends 
of the accommodate a 
tool for removing the spacers 
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FLOORS are formed and poured with the last 

wall lift, as in any conventional concreting 

operation. The spiral staircase (left) was a 

special forming operation. Note variation in 

spacing of wall ribs to accommodate doors and 
windows. 


for the average house built elsewhere. 

By varying the spacing of the ribs in 
the walls and by using plain form panels 
on the inside, 8-in. wall were 
made, to accommodate window bucks 
and door forms. At all openings a full 
reveal was obtained. 

The first-floor slab, 4 in. thick, was 
placed on untamped loose-earth fill, 
which in drying out will shrink away 
from the slab, leaving an air space. The 
second floor and attic slabs, also 4 in. 
thick, were formed in wood. A quick- 
setting cement was used in the second 
floor, the attic and in cantilevered bal- 
cony slabs, to permit 24-hour removal of 
supporting shores and to enable the con- 
tractor to use the freshly-placed con- 
crete without curing obstructions. 

The concrete was designed for a 
strength of 3,000 Ib. per sq.in. at 28 
days, of maximum density and work- 
ability. No waterproofing admixtures 
were used, reliance being placed upon 
good design, careful placing and thor- 
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ough curing. Concrete was purchased 
from a central mixing plant: in the floor 
slabs a 54-bag mix, approximately 1:23: 
3}, using 14-in. maximum-size aggre- 
gate; in the walls a 6-bag, 1:21:3 mix, 
using 4-in. maximum-size aggregate. 
Concrete was placed in three lifts for each 
story: the first and second lifts were 
terminated at the sill and lintel lines, 
respectively; the third lift included the 
wall beams and the floor slab above. 

An interval of about 24 hours sepa- 
rated each pour. After each pour the 
concrete was leveled off and a_ 1-in.- 
square wood strip was pressed against 
the outer form into the concrete, form- 
ing a groove, the bottom surface of 
which was square with the face of the 
wall and level in the direction of the 
wall. Before the concrete hardened, this 
strip was removed, permitting the next 
lift to be placed without feather edges 
and unsightly irregular joints. Before 
placing a lift, the concrete was well 
cleaned and covered with a thick cement 
grout, to insure a perfect bond. 
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The problem Jf adequate insulation is 
easily handled by the use of ribbed-wall 
construction. In the Lone Star home, 
the ribbed walls are 3-in. thick, with 
ribs 4 in. wide and 5 in. deep, spaced at 
intervals of 12 and 24 in. with 1 in. of 
rigid insulation applied across the ribs 
and used as a plaster base. 

So much for the structural features, 
by which the durability and fire resist- 
ance of all-concrete construction were 
obtained at a cost approximately the 
same as that of good frame construction, 
in a house which insurance under- 
writers estimate has a minimum useful 
life of 100 years. 

Other features are a 12x28-ft. living- 
dining room opening onto a north ter- 
race, away from the street. The kitchen, 
convenient to the dining end of the 
living room, is adjacent to the heater 
and laundry room. An electric re- 
frigerator, gas range and gas-fired fur- 
nace are among the major-equipment 
items. Upstairs are two bedrooms and a 
bath. There is a two-car garage. 


Roads Fight Snowslides 
on the Pacific Coast 


Specialized organization and equipment keep the 
high Coast Range passes open for highway transport 


INTERS are much alike in the 

high altitudes of the Rocky and 

Coast Range Mountains, and 
snow control on the highways is an an- 
nual fight to keep the passes open. This 
winter the work has been perhaps more 
difficult in places but not enough harder 
to call for change from normal procedure. 
The accounts that follow represent 
standard and not extraordinary practice. 
They are from states that are noted for 
advanced practices in highway construc- 
tion and operation, and they are from 
authoritative sources, as were the reports 
published last week from the plains states 
of the northern Mississippi valley. 


W ASHINGTON 
V. Murrow, Director of Highways 


NCLUDED in the state highway 

system of Washington are roads that 
traverse three mountain passes in the 
Cascade range: Stevens, El. 4,061; 
Snoqualmie, El. 3,004; and Chinook, El. 
5,440. Two other passes located on 
spurs of the main rang. are Blewett, 
El. 4,071; and Satus, El. 3,149. 

The depth of snow in these moun- 
tain passes reaches quite considerable 
proportions, as for example, at this date, 
Feb. 25, there is on the roadside in 


Stevens Pass 104 in. of packed snow, 
in Snoqualmie Pass 144 in., in Chinook 
Pass 160 in., in Blewett Pass 69 in., 
and in Satus Pass 40 in. 

The state of Washington’s department 
of highways keeps open for travel 
throughout the winter season the routes 
of State Roads No. 2 and No. 8. The 
former, which is the main traveled east 
and west arterial route, includes Sno- 
qualmie Pass and Blewett Pass; and the 
latter, which is the connecting road be- 
tween the Columbia River and central 
Washington, includes Satus Pass. 

Snow removal in these mountain 
passes is accomplished by rotary snow 
plows stationed in the passes, which are 
at all times ready for action. Snow 
camps are maintained at the various 
summits, and experienced crews are 
available and ready to move at all hours, 
night or day. 

The removal of ordinary snowfall, 
which is accomplished without  par- 
ticular incident, is sometimes aggravated 
by the occurrence of slides. These 
slides, generally of moderate proportion, 
seldom cause interruption co vehicular 
traffic for more than a very few hours. 

At 2:30 a.m. on the morning of Feb. 
22 there occurred a series of slides of 
unusual magnitude, which were attended 
by the loss of three lives. These slides 


extended over a section of road about 
a mile in length and were caused by 
saturation of snow due to melting that 
had occurred. The greatest of thes: 
slides was some 1,700 ft. in length and 
piled up over the highway to a depth 
of about 25 ft. Several trucks and 
few passenger cars were engulfed by 
snowslides, but none was actually caught 
while in movement; all were halted at 
slides that had occurred and caught by 
other slides that came later. Removya! 
of slides by state snow-fighting equip 
ment was immediately undertaken, but 
the road was not opened to vehicula: 
traffic for about 36 hours. 

Engaged in the opening up of th 
highway for travel were four rotary 
snow plows and a number of push 
plows of V-type with wing attachments 
Two.of the rotary plows were brough! 
in from other passes, one from Blewett 
and one from Chinook, and it was pos 
sible to get these moving almost in 
stantly when the necessity became ap 
parent, through calls by radio. All 
rotary plows are equipped with short 
wave radio transmitting and receiving 
sets, these being units in the system 
of radio communication that is employed 
by the department of highways. 

The system of radio communication 
consists of eighteen fixed stations and 
fifteen mobile stations, these latter prin 
cipally on snow plows, others on official 
cars. At no time during these recent 
troubles was there a single moment 
when exact information was lacking a: 
to what was occurring in the way ol 
new slides, and as to the progress otf 
the removal work. It was also possible 
to secure instant movement of auxiliary 
equipment as necessary and arrange for 
bringing in relief crews. It is esti 
mated that through the convenience of 
radio the pass was opened up in less 
than half the time that would have been 
taken otherwise. 

Radio also was decidedly helpful in 
relieving the anxiety of friends and 
relatives of those who were marooned 
on the pass, among whom were many 
skiers who had gone to the summit for 
winter sports, in advance of the slides 

In other passes mentioned in this 
article the snow is kept plowed out to 
well within range of each summit. 
This is done to facilitate early opening 
of the passes after the snow season is 
passed. Similar equipment is used in 
these other passes as at Snoqualmie. 

Another major snow-removal opera 
tion that is carried on throughout each 
winter is at Mt. Baker in Whatcom 
County. On a 23-mile section between 
Glacier and Mt. Baker Lodge, snow 
that had reached a depth of 160 in. on 
this date (Feb. 25) is kept removed 
from the highway for the accommoda- 
tion of winter sports that are carried on 
very extensively in the Mt. Baker area. 

Transcontinental railroads entering 
the Puget Sound area via Cascade 
Mcuntain passes all experienced some 
difficulties, but not to the same extent 
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the highways, this latter due to the 
ct that tunnels protected them in the 
eher reaches and wherever there were 
eater depths of snow susceptible to 
iding. 


CALIFORNIA 


Editorial Interview 


HIS is a season of heavy snowfall 
in mountain districts of the Cali- 
fornia highway system. At the summit 
i the Sierras the snow remaining on 
the ground last week exceeded 16 ft. in 
epth, and altogether snow-removal 
ork was or recently had been under 
way on about 4,000 miles of state high- 
ay out of a total of 14,000 miles on 
the entire system. However, because 
very winter presents severe snow con- 
litions on California mountain roads, 
equipment and trained organization are 
kept available in high-altitude snow 
areas, and this season’s requirements are 
being met without additions to the regu- 
lar maintenance crews. About 200 men 
and some 150 snow plows of all types 
now are employed on snow-removal 
work. Even in high mountain passes, 
nterference with through traffic has 
been limited to relatively short periods 
during the height of bad storms. Last 
vear a total of $350,000 was spent on 
snow removal from state highways, and 
this year it is estimated that about the 
same sum will be required. 

Importance of routes in the matter 
f amount of traffic, the quantity of 
snow and the type of construction have 
been considered in determining what 
routes to keep open. Obviously, sur- 
face, alignment and grade are factors. 
However, on all important routes these 
three factors are favorable. Eleven high 
mountain passes are kept open to traffic 
all winter, while seven passes annually 
are closed during periods of heaviest 
snowfall. The mountain passes not kept 
yen range up to El. 10,000, and in 
these much ice accumulates, making 
the spring opening a job that is hard 
on equipment and on road surfaces be- 
cause of ice in the packed snow. 

The roads kept open include one 
(Deadman’s Summit) which has about 
\) miles of road above El. 8,000. The 
heaviest snow on all-winter routes, how- 
ever, comes in Donner Pass (EI. 7,100) 
mn the transcontinental route across the 
Sierra directly east of San Francisco. 
On this route the method of operation 
s typical of the general plan on all 
mountain passes. Crews, equipment and 
epair depots are established and main- 
tained at vantage points along those 
portions of the route where heaviest 
now-removal operations are expected. 
Near Donner Summit, for example, are 
‘wo permanent camps, each for 40 or 
nore men. These are manned with 
‘rews fully trained in the plan of opera- 
tion. As soon as snowfall begins, the 
‘rews go to work in three eight-hour 
hifts and continue so long as snow re- 
mains on the highway. 
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A BOOM-LIKE ARM with rotating cutters on rotary snow plows in Washington breaks 
down high banks and prevents the plow from tunneling and becoming inoperative. 


ROTARY SNOW PLOWS in California, showing steel guides for trimming slopes. 


At the left is a guide stake to aid the driver. 


The ends of the two augers, set one 


above the other, feed snow through a central opening to the blower. 


Equipment includes several types of 
plows, all operated by trucks, as trac- 
tors do not have the speed required 
for at least part of the work. Trucks 
have been found satisfactory even 
where rotary plows are advanced slowly 
through heavy drifts. Ordinarily a 
start is made with a scraper shoving 
freshly fallen snow into windrows. 
This is followed by the auger-blower 
type of plow also used in attacking 
drifts and slides. With a double auger 
feeding to a rotary or blower, this type 
moves easily through 4-ft. drifts, which 
sometimes accummulate between trips of 
the equipment. This type of plow has 
a pair of inclined metal guides to shave 
the slopes of the snow-cut made by the 
plow. It moves through drifts up to 
3 or 4 ft. deep at 10 to 12 miles per 
hour, throwing snow as much as 75 ft. 


to either side. No snow sheds are used, 
and the total length of fences to prevent 
drifting is only about 15 miles. 


a 
National Beach Reserves 


According to the annual report of the 
Secretary of the Interior, recently pub- 
lished, plans have been made to estab- 
lish a system of seashore beach reserves 
for public use: “Need for conserving for 
the public the finer beaches along the 
coasts and the Great Lakes was em- 
phasized by studies of the National Re- 
sources Board. Sixteen seashore recrea- 
tion areas were studied, and it is 
recommended that early action be taken 
to establish a system of national beaches 
before all have passed into private hands 
or been too much subdivided.” 
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A.C.I. Convention Adopts 
New Building Code 


Sessions in Chicago bring building regulations 


into line with new knowledge and record progress 


in concrete research, manufacture and application 


EETING in Chicago Feb. 25 to 
27 for its 32d annual conven- 

tion, the American Concrete In- 
stitute chalked up its best attendance 
record in five with 700 
present. The sessions of the 
meeting reviewed concrete progress dur- 
ing the past year in stimulating manner. 
Outstanding tl 


years, some 


various 


he developments 
was the adoption of a new set of build- 


among 


ing regulations, to replace those in force 
since 1928. Second was the recognition 
given to the 
durability. Construction, design and re- 
search were also represented by papers 
of merit. 

F. R. McMillan, director of research, 
Portland Cement Association, 
elected president, succeeding P, Ee 
Bates, of the Bureau of Standards, who 
has served two terms. J. C. Pearson, 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co., and John 
J. Earley, Washington, D. C., were 
elected vice-presidents, Next year's 
meeting will be held in New York. 

In his address as retiring president 
Mr. Bates called attention to the fact 
that the membership of the American 
Institute is not as varied as 
the interests of the Institute warrant, 
and urged that these interests be given 
latitude for better expression by the 
formation of divisions that would con- 
cern themselves with specific subjects 
in the field of concrete. Simultaneous 
sessions and more papers at each con- 
vention were recommended. Mr. 
Gates further urged greater activity in 
specification development and commit- 
tee work. 

Prof. Hardy University of 
Illinois, was awarded the Wason medal 
for the most meritorious paper for his 
contribution of last year entitled “Why 
Continuous Frames?” Wason medals 
for research went to Douglas E. Par- 
sons and A. H. Stang, of the Bureau of 
Standards, and to Commander Ben 
Moreell, U. S. Navy, for tests of Mes- 
nager hinges. A. E. Lindau, Chicago, 
was elected to honorary membership. 


in iportance ‘f concrete 


Was 


C oncrete 


also 


( “ross, 


A new building code 


Overshadowing all other activities at 
the convention was the adoption of a 
new set of building regulations for rein- 
forced concrete. Accepted as an amend- 
ment to the tentative regulations in 
force since 1928, the regulations will 
come up for final adoption at next year's 


convention, but in the meantime they 
are officially in force. 

The changes from the old regulations 
are so numerous and extensive as to pre- 
clude more than partial listing, except 
for the most important innovation—the 
incorporation of new column design 
methods based on the extensive series 
of tests carried out at Lehigh University 
and the University of Illinois. 

The new code consists of twelve chap- 
ters titled as follows: general, materials 
and tests, concrete quality and working 
stresses, mixing and placing, forms and 
details of construction, design consider- 
ations, flexural computations, shear and 
diagonal tension, bond and anchorage, 
flat slabs, reinforced-concrete columns 
and walls, and footings. In the inter- 
ests of durability and better concrete, 
all concrete exposed to the weather (ex- 
cept in mild climates) is required to 
have an ultimate 28-day strength of 
3,000 Ib. per sq. in. Water-cement ratio 
proportioning is required for all con- 
crete whether made under average or 
controlled conditions. The allowable unit 
stress for wire mesh and for bar rein- 
forcement not over } in. in diameter, 
when used in one-way slabs, is increased 
from 20,000 to 30,000 Ib. per sq. in. In 
recognition of higher-strength concrete, 
a set of working stresses based on a 
3,750-lb. per sq. in. ultimate strength is 
included for the first time; formerly 
3,000 Ib. was the maximum recognized 
by the code. 

In the chapter on design, more de- 
tailed instructions on handling wind 
forces are given than were in the pre- 
vious regulations. Changes made in the 
flexural computations for members span- 
ning in one direction afford a better op- 
portunity to utilize the principles of 
continuity that have recently come into 
general acceptance. Entirely new are 
the requirements for the design of two- 
way slabs supported on four sides. 

Although the regulations, developed 
by a committee under the chairmanship 
of A. W. Stephens of New York, are 
probably 75 per cent rewritten or wholly 
new, they were adopted by the conven- 
tion with only incidental discussion, ex- 
cept as to the chapter on columns. Two 
full days of discussion in the committee 
failed to bring an agreement on the 
permissible load formula, and the debate 
was continued on the floor of the con- 
vention. A compromise—by raising the 
safety factor in the formula—permitted 


the chapter to get the required majo: 
of votes. The formula, however, 
mains basically unacceptable to a 

siderable number of the members! 
largely by virtue of the fact that it « 
siders the concrete outside the sp 
reinforcement as part of the effect 
section instead of as fireproofing onl) 

Without going into detail concer: 
the contents of the chapter, it may 
pointed out that it is based on the 
sults of the column tests begun in 1 
at Lehigh and Illinois (ENR, May 
1932, p. 764) and was written by a s 
committee under the chairmanship 
Prof. F. E. Richart, of the Unive: 
of Illinois. The expression for the ul 
mate strength of a spirally reinfor 
column that was deguced from the ab 
tests was made up of the core area 1 
tiplied by three factors as follows: 
per cent of the ultimate strength oi 
concrete control cylinders plus the vic 
point strength of the vertical steel ti: 
the percentage of vertical steel, plus t 
vield-point strength of the spiral st 
times the percentage of spiral steel tir 
an effectiveness ratio 2. One respect 
which this expression differs from tl 
used under previous regulations is t! 
it includes a factor for the strength 
the spiral. 

For purposes of the new building 
regulations the ultimate-strength for 
ula was reduced to a permissible | 
formula by the application of a fact 
of safety. In addition, the committee d 
cided to eliminate the factor referring 
to the spiral strength as a definite part 
of the formula but to compensate f 
this by using the gross area of th 
column instead of the core area. T! 
effect of this, it is maintained, is 
recognize that the spiral is ineffect 
until the shell over it has been removed 
—for example, by fire—but that th: 
spiral then comes into play and replace; 
completely ‘the strength of the shell. 

The resulting form of the formula is 
P = Ag (0.22f’- + fx py) in which f, i 
40 per cent of the yield point of the 
vertical steel, py is the ratio of vertical 
steel to gross area and f’, is the ultimat 
strength of the concrete. Before t! 
compromise referred to above wa: 
effected, the factor 0.22 in the formula 
was 0.25, and fe was taken as 45 pe: 
cent of the vield point. 

The formula, it will be noted, disré 
gards the spiral reinforcing. This 
taken care of by a special formula for 


: . 2 f 
minimum spiral: p’ = 0.45 (R-1) 7 


in which pf’ is the ratio of the volum 
of the spiral to the volume of the con 
crete core, R is the ratio of the gros 
area to the core area, and f’s is the us 
ful limit stress of the spiral (40,000 I! 
per sq. in. for rods and 60,000 Ib. pe: 
sq. in. for cold-drawn wire). This 
minimum spiral is intended to equal th 
strength of the shell, 14 in. thick o: 
greater, which might be damaged 
fire. 





Objections to the new design method 
re that it permits much higher loads 
han previously and thus is too radical 

step to take so abruptly. This is the 
iewpoint of A. R. Lord and others. 
Prof. M. O. Withey, of the University 

f Wisconsin, who apparently expressed 
he viewpoint of a considerable group 
1f members, maintains that the use of 
eross area is illogical and dangerous; 
the shell should be considered only as 
fireproofing both in spiral and_ tied 
‘columns. Further, he believes that the 
formula for permissible load should re- 
lect directly the contribution of the 
spiral; this, he maintains, would make 
the formula more intelligible and in ad- 
lition would permit the use of a low 
ratio of spiral reinforcement, which is 
not possible if the spiral must equal the 
strength of the shell. The adopted spiral 
steel formula also is held to penalize 
(on a cost basis) the spirally reinforced 

column as against the tied-reinforce- 
ment column. It may be noted that the 
new regulation determines the maximum 
permissible load on tied columns by 
means of the same formula used for the 
spiral columns except that only 70 per 
cent of the value so obtained is utilized. 

In bringing about the compromise 

which permitted adoption of the chapter, 
T. L. Condron, Chicago, emphasized 
that he agreed with many of the objec- 
tions to the formula, but he felt that it 
represented an advance and with the 
increased factor of safety would be 
amply safe. After eight years of study 
and the expenditure of large sums of 
money on column research, Mr. Condron 
pointed out, it would be a reflection on 
the Institute if it could not agree to use 
the results that it had obtained. 


Longer life for concrete 


The close relationship between dura- 
bility of concrete and the repair of con- 
‘rete structures was recognized on the 
program by grouping papers on these 
subjects in a single session. Profs. C. H. 
Scholer and E. R. Dawley, Kansas 
State College, presented the durability 
apers. Maintenance and repair were 
liscussed by R. B. Young, of the Hydro- 
i:lectric Power Commission of Ontario; 
J. Lamprecht, of the Northern New 
York Utilities Inc.; H. G. Roby, of Byl- 
esby Engineering & Management Corp. ; 
and F. W. Capp, of the Portland Ce- 
ment Association. 

Extensive research on durability has 
been carried out at Kansas State Col- 
lege for over fifteen years, and while 
much has been learned the subject is 
still wide open and conclusions from 
tests must still be stated with indecision, 
according to Professor Scholer. The 
factors. for example, which must be 
lealt with in diagnosing concrete and 
naking concrete are those of cement, 
water, aggregate, time, temperature and 
energy used in mixing. While cements 
that promote plasticity and workability 
aid durability, Professor Scholer does 
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not expect that change in cement com- 
position alone will produce radically 
better concrete. ‘Loss of water or bleed- 
ing may leave planes of weakness be- 
tween mortar and aggregate; on the 
other hand, removal of excess water by 
various means produces a dense con- 
crete that is unquestionably more dura- 
ble than that made from wet mixes. 
Aggregates make up most of the volume 
of concrete, and thus their own dura- 
bility is important to the resulting con- 
crete; Professor Scholer believes the 
surface characteristics of the aggregate 
play an important part in bleeding and 
the development of planes of weakness. 
Satisfactory temperature for proper hy- 
dration and sufficient time for curing are 
other durability factors, Finally, un- 
less proper mixing and placing proce- 
dures are used, durability is bound to 
suffer. 

With so many variables whose correct 
relationship one to another or whose 
relative importance is unknown, any 
attempt to standardize on method of 
durability testing (as is suggested from 
time to time) is obviously premature. 
For example, it is impossible to set a 
numerical limit on the number of cycles 
of freezing and thawing necessary to 
demonstrate a good concrete; vet the 
test is used, and in Professor Scholer’s 
opinion is useful, but not in a quantita- 
tive way. 

Also, there are some difficulties in 
interpreting results from freezing and 
thawing tests. For example, there is a 
question as to how much of the destruc- 
tive action that takes place is due to 
temperature change and how much to 
the expansive forces of the ice within 
the specimen. Heating and cooling tests 
afford a method of divorcing tempera- 
ture effect from ice formation effect, 
and Professor Dawley outlined a series 
of tests based upon this fact. Heating 
was by steam, cooling by tap water. 
Mortar specimens were used to speed 
up the work, although preliminary re- 
sults showed that coarse aggregate con- 
crete does not crack as badly as mortar. 
The 750 specimens of 3x6-in, cylinders, 
in three mixes (1:45, 1:35 and 1:2) 
made with seven cements—both port- 
land and high-early-strength and a 
granitic sand were placed in a copper 
tank, so that the tops were immersed 1 
in. Steam and cold water were admitted 
alternately at 30-min. intervals. The 
average high temperature was 166 deg., 
the average low temperature 70 deg. 
Tests showed that this 96-deg. cycle 
gave comparable results to a 50-deg. 
cycle with a maximum temperature of 
120 deg. Stainless-steel plugs in the 
ends of the cylinders permitted measure- 
ment of change in length. 

Studies were made of the effect of a 
minimum of 200 and a maximum of 
4,000 cycles of heating and cooling. The 
results showed that the compressive 
strength is reduced more rapidly during 
the first few cycles than later; however, 
the strengths of all cylinders were re- 


duced except those made with 
cements in the rich 1:2 mix 

the strength increased. T’ 

a calcium aluminate cement mortar 
most itfected by 
and cooling, although this sam 
is the most durabie in the freez! 
thawing test. The expansion 
traction of this specimen unde 
and cooling 
The three most durable cements in the 
heating and cooling tests had tl 
silica These 


adversely 


Was comparative small 
ie highest 


contents. Same cements 


showed the least expansion, \ll spec 
mens gained in weight. The portland ce 
ments exhibited the smallest permanent 
increase in length; at 4,000 evcles for the 
two cements used, this averaged 1.4 and 
1.75 in. per 100 ft. 

Surtace checking is a characteristic 
result of the test; also the formation of 
calcium carbonate at the cracks. Lean 
mixes are more adversely affected as to 
strength, length and weight increase 
than are rich mixes. It was concluded 
that heating and cooling between 70 and 
166 deg. is less detrimental than freez 
ing and thawing between —10 and +70 
deg. F, No other 


clusions were drawn 


comparisons or con- 


from the results. 
Concrete repair 


The maintenance and re- 
pair of concrete structures brought out 
general agreement on a number of points 
which may be briefed as follows: There 
is a vast amount of repair work done, 
and the larger part of it is poorly done. 
Repair of concrete structures is an en 
gineering problem, but the owner of a 
disintegrating structure is not able to 
buy engineering advice; he can only 
purchase. remedies and try them out. 
joth Mr. Roby and Mr. Lamprecht 
stressed the need for research and open 
discussion on concrete repair problems. 
The first step in a repair job is to diag- 
nose the disintegration, 
after which the plan of attack can be 
worked out. A bad appearance is not 
necessarily a sign of unsound concrete, 
but it is a warning signal. Examination 
of concrete structures is best done just 
after a rain or during freezing weather, 
according to Mr. Capp, who also pointed 
out that a basic consideration in deter- 
mining upon procedure is to decide 
whether the concrete as a material is at 
fault or whether the structural assembly 
is to be blamed. 

Among the repair jobs cited, only 
those on dams were outlined in detail 
Mr. Roby described the repair of a leak- 
ing masonry dam whose construction 
in 1922 had violated nearly all the prin- 
ciples of good practice. Since it was 
impracticable to drain the reservoir, a 
new concrete facing 2 ft. 8 in. thick was 
added on the downstream face. Excep- 
tional precautions were taken to fasten 
it securely. The face of the old dam was 
cleaned of all disintegrated concrete and 
roughened. Anchor bolts, to resist the 
full head behind the dam, were set in 
the dam face. Reinforcing of the new 
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cause of the 
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concrete was in the form of 1-in. diame- 
ter rods 12 in. on centers both ways. 
Before pouring, the old surface was 
sandblasted to remove organic material ; 
it was then washed and blown clean 
with compressed air. Finally, just ahead 
of each pour the surface was washed 
again, a brush coat of mortar was ap- 
plied, and on top of this handfuls of 
mortar were thrown against the face. 
In two years no evidence of loosening ot 
this new concrete face has been found. 

Easier and more certain repair can be 
effected if it is possible to waterproot 
the upstream face of a dam. Mr. Lam- 
precht cited four methods that he has 
used: (1) use of a 1:2 cement-sand 
plaster in two coats about } in. thick 
applied 24 hours apart; (2) utilization 
of a poured concrete wall doweled and 
reinforced to the upstream face of the 
dam; (3) brush grouting; this consists 
in removing all bad material and filling 
the holes with a mixture of poured con- 
crete and an iron composition, after 
which four coats of grout using the 
same iron material are applied by brush- 
ing; a final coat, for appearance, is 
brushed on in which no iron material is 
used; the iron material, upon swelling, 
is expected to fill any cracks that may 
form; (4) use of air-applied concrete 
placed in several layers and reinforced. 
The last-named method is used wher- 
ever possible, since denser and stronger 
concrete is obtained. 


Economics of high strength 


A saving of 10 to 15 per cent in struc- 
tural cost was shown to be possible in 
buildings by the use of concrete of 3,000 
to 6,000 Ib. per sq. in. ultimate strength, 
in a paper by Prof. F. E. Richart. To 
secure this saving safely, however, pre- 
supposes much better inspection than is 
now usually afforded. Most of the sav- 
ing comes in the columns and footings, 
for in the beams and _ slabs higher- 
strength concrete generally requires an 
increased amount of steel. For example, 
in a flat slab 20 ft. square, carrying a 
live load of 300 Ib. per sq. ft., replace- 
ment of a 2,000-Ib. with a 6,000-Ib. con- 
crete reduces the concrete (slab thick- 
ness) about one-third, but it also in- 
creases the steel tonnage 45 per cent, so 
that the total cost is increased about 5 
per cent; the only saving comes in the 
loads on the columns, which are re- 
duced 9 per cent. 

3eams present a similar picture, al- 
though Professor Richart presented the 
interesting possibility of holding the 
beam depths constant and reducing the 
width. The spacing of the longitudinal 
steel presents a practical limitation to 
the use of this idea, but in theory it 
results in a large saving in concrete and 
a small one in the longitudinal steel. 
Furthermore, the permissible increase in 
bond stress with the high-strength con- 
crete helps to reduce the number of 
reinforcing bars as the width of the 
width of the beam is decreased. 
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In columns the savings are easily 
attained in both spiral and tied types, 
with the advantage in favor of the latter. 
In summary it was pointed out that for 
tied columns, which predominate in 
buildings, the savings over using a 
2,000-Ib. concrete are 20 per cent for 
3,000-Ib. concrete, 33 per cent for 4,000- 
lb. concrete, 42 per cent for 5,000-Ib. 
concrete, and 50 per cent for 6,000-Ib. 
concrete. Footing savings result largely 
from the decreased load that comes to 
them. 

Discussion centered on the role that the 
reinforcing steel would play in high- 
strength members. Prof. W. M. Dun- 
nigan, lowa State College, showed some 
cost curves of beams with constant 
width-depth ratios, to demonstrate that 
unless steel stress is increased along 
with the concrete stress the full value 
of the latter is not obtained. Prof. M. 
O. Withey, University of Wisconsin, 
pointed out the possibility of excessive 
tensile cracks with these highly stressed 
materials, and Prof. W. K. Hatt, Pur- 
due, cited the possibility of breaking the 
bond with the steel and concrete and 
prestressing the steel until a sufficient 
compression is put in the concrete to 
obviate any possibility of tension cracks. 

Also devoted to the subject of high- 
strength reinforced concrete was a paper 
by D. B. Steinman, of New York, on 
the subject of “Isteg” reinforcement, a 
type of bar formed by twisting two 
ordinary steel bars together under ten- 
sion, thereby cold-working them and 
raising their yield point to 50,000 Ib. per 
sq. in. or over. In Europe such reinforc- 
ing has been widely adopted during the 
past four years. A 27,000-lb. unit stress 
is permitted, and in some cases an in- 
crease in concrete stress is also allowed. 
Beam tests at Columbia University 
showed steel stresses of 50,000 to 60,000 
lb. per sq. in. to be developed at failure. 
Cracks were smaller and more widely 
distributed than in beams with plain or 
deformed bar reinforcements. Tests for 
bond gave results for the Isteg bars 43 
per cent higher than for plain round 
bars and 23 per cent higher than for 
deformed bars. Deflections, Dr. Stein- 
man stated, are not greater than for 
conventional concrete beams, although 
the reason for this is not known. L, J. 
Mensch approved the idea of using 
higher-strength reinforcing but pointed 
out that in this country high-carbon 
steels are available for the purpose, 
while such is not the case in Europe; 
hence the popularity of the double-twisted 
reinforcement made from structural 
steel. In answer to a question from 
Prof. R. E. Richart, Dr. Steinman stated 
that the new type is not recommended 
for use in compression, although he 
cited its recent utilization in concrete 
piles in England. 


New workability studies 


Some new work on tests for concrete 
workability, under way at the Bureau 
of Standards, was described by Winslow 











H. Herschel. On the assumption t] 
no single test can measure workabili: 
and that a separate test is desirable j 
each factor of workability such as ws 
ness, mobility, shear resistance, te 
dency to segregation, etc., four te 
have been devised. 

In a test for segregation, a quanti 
of concrete is placed in a No. 4 si 
and jolted on the flow table 30 tin 
after which the amount of mortar t] 
goes through the sieve is measured. 

A test for adhesion consists in pl 
ing the concrete on a steel plate a: 
measuring the force necessary to pull 
off. In this test there is the chance { 
inaccuracies and inconsistencies becau 
of the effect of air or water betwe 
plate and conerete, 

A test for shear resistance, adap: 
from one of Dr. Terzaghi’s tests « 
soils, consists of placing the concrete 
a split box, sliding one half of the co: 
crete over the other half, and measuri: 
the force required. It has been not 
that the maximum force is not develop: 
until after a movement of several it 
ches. A box or frame 4x12 in. in pl 
dimensions is used. This has proved t 
be the most satisfactory of the four test 

\ test for harshness consists in dete: 
mining the ratio of the slump to t! 
flow. The spread on the flow tab! 
under two jolts is compared to the fl 
at 15 jolts. The ratio is designated as 
coefficient of plasticity. 


Concrete in construction 


Several papers on construction opera 
tions were presented. Gordon Dodg« 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., describe 
the remarkable installation of equipment 
at Grand Coulée Dam for producing ani 
handling 1,000 tons of aggregate pe 
hour. Because the local granite and ba 
salt material is high in sand content, 
some 2,500 tons of material must bh 
handled per hour—mined, transported, 
crushed, separated into sizes by screens 
and classifiers and moved to the mixer- 
over 6,000 ft. of belt conveyors. 

On the San Francisco-Oakland Bridg: 
a huge volume of concrete for the piers 
had to be placed under water at depths 
varying from 25 to 242 ft. Stanley M 
Hands, California division of highways, 
described the methods used and the type 
of concrete required (ENR, April 5, 
1934, p. 431, and Aug. 23, 1934, p. 227) 
Careful selection of a mix that would 
be free from segregation was the key 
to the success of the operation. A plastic 
rather than a fluid mix was adopted, 
which contained about 2 per cent air; 
too much air creates undesirable turbu- 
lence when it escapes. Special attention 
was given to the fines in the sand, which 
was graded very carefully. Coarse ag- 
gregate was gravel. Typical underwater 
concrete was designed with 50 per cent 
of sand, 6 sacks of cement per cu. yd., 
and a water-cement ratio by volume of 
0.85; this mixture contained 13 per 
cent more mortar than usual structural 











mixes. There was practically no j- to 
j-in. material in the aggregate. This 
size was found to cause trouble, particu- 
larly when the mixes were loaded with 
larger sizes. 

A third construction paper was a ¢ 
scription of the concrete pump by 
Charles F. Ball, chief engineer, con- 
struction equipment division, Chain Belt 
Co. Introduced in the United States 
late in 1932, the pump has handled over 
2,000,000 cu. yd. of concrete to date. It 
is a heavy-duty single-acting horizontal 
piston pump, with the outlet connection 
directly in line with the cylinder. A sup- 
ply hopper mounted above the cylinder 
is connected through an inlet valve de- 
scribed as a glorified plug cock. <A 
similar valve is used in the outlet line. 
The valves are mechanically opened and 
closed in timed relation to the move- 
ments of the piston. The pipe line is 
full of concrete at all times. Concrete 
mixes that have been handled with 
pumps have had a cement content vary- 
ing from 4 to 6 bags per yard. The 
minimum sand content has been 1,000 
lb. per yard, the maximum 1,400 Ib. and 
more. Coarse aggregate is varied from 
gravel up to and including anything that 
will pass a 3-in. square screen. Concrete 
with a slump as low as $ in. has been 
pumped, although probably the most 
dependable slump is about 3 in. Maxi- 
mum distance and height are obtained 
with concrete of 6 or 7 in. slump. Promi- 
nent among the concrete-pump installa- 
tions described by Mr. Ball is that used 
on the Mississippi River locks and dams. 


le- 


Weatherproof walls 


The resistance of concrete masonry 
walls to rain is the subject of an inves- 
tigation carried out by the Portland 
Cement Association and reported by R. 
E. Copeland. By blowing water at 25 
miles per hour against panels of block 
32x48 in. in size, made with 3-in. joints, 
and measuring dampness of the interior 
both by observation and. by ohmeters 
attached to embedded eiectrodes, some 
interesting results have been obtained. 
Only by painting the walls with two or 
three coats of cement paint was it pos- 
sible to keep the water out. On an 8-in. 
unpainted wall, water penetrated the 
front face in 5 min., and the back face 
in an hour. Joints usually leaked first. 
The paint used was made with 1.6 lb. 
of cement to 1 lb. of water. It was more 
efficient when brushed on than when 
sprayed, No painted 8-in. wall showed 
moisture on the back face after 24 hours 
of exposure. Walls only 4 in. thick and 
painted showed back-face moisture only 
after 24 to 44 hours of exposure. The 
most efficient wall was covered with 
three coats of stucco; after 219 hours of 
exposure there was no_ penetration 
through the front face and no moisture 
on the back face. 

In discussion, J. C. Pearson, Lehigh 
Portland Cement Co., told of some 
stucco wall panels built a good many 
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years ago at the Bureau of Standards, 
which were subjected to a driving rain 
for several days; even the leanest mix, 
1:6, showed no leakage. L. W. Walter, 
Erie Railroad Co., described a repair ol 
leaky joints between a concrete frame 
and brick curtain walls by the use ot 
three of four coats of an asphalt emul 
\lthough un 
He sug 


could be covert 


sion placed on the inside 
sightly, it has been effective. 
gested that emulsion 
with aluminum paint for appearance. 

D, E. Parsons announced that a series 
of weatherproof wall tests is now under 
way at the Bureau of Standards similar 
to the P.C.A. tests, except that several 
types of wall materials are being tested 
and a static pressure is being employed 
along with the water, since such a pres- 
sure can be more readily measured (for 
comparison with future tests) than can 
a pressure applied by a fan. So far the 
results indicate, for brick masonry at 
least, that workmanship is more impor- 
tant than materials. Stucco facings have 
shown uniformly high results. 

Commander Moreell stated that the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks had re- 
cently drawn up a specification for wall 
practice which may be amended after 
the Bureau of Standards are completed 
but which now recommends, among 
other things, tooling of joints, flashing 
and extra waterproofing 
around the ends of floor joists, where 
the wall thickness is decreased. He also 
pointed out that the 25-m.p.h. wind used 
in the P.C.A,. test represents less than 2 
lb. per sq. ft. pressure, which is far 
below what exists in most driving rains. 

In other papers on concrete products, 
Carl A. Menzel, of the Portland Cement 
Association, presented an analysis of 
the advantages of high-pressure steam 
curing, and Benjamin Wilk, of Detroit, 
gave further data on the tests at Lehigh 
University of blocks made with high- 
early-strength and with ordinary port- 
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Modern cast stone 


Architectural precast cor 
stone), W } 
had a strength 
per sq. in. is now 
5,000 Ib., and most of 
to 10,000 Ib. Controlled plant 
ture has brought this about, as 
“back yard” 
nately still exists, according to C. G 
Walker, of the Portiand Cement Asso- 
(1:3 and 1:4) are 


bration has 


ree 


requit 
it tests from 
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against 
which w 
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used. \ 
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ciation. 
generally many ad- 
manufacturing, 
but is being accepted slowly. Much 
the cast ston 
form for structural or back-up concrete. 
Both faced and homogeneous stones are 
available, and both are 


used serves as outside 


equally strong 
faced stone should be che iper, since the 


expensive 
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Another paper 
acter was presented | 
son, of the 
concerned tests 
value of 
perform best in this service, 
larly those that have large holes in the 
surface through which the sound 
enter and in addition contain large 
numbers of minute holes in the material 


University of Ilinois, and 
on the sound-absorbing 
concrete Porous concretes 


particu- 


may 


which act as sound absorbers. 
Among the committee 
sented was an analysis of the economics 
of ready-mix and job-mix concretes; a 
proposed specification for the design 
and construction of reinforced-concrete 
chimneys; and a manual of 
mended practice for placing concrete by 
means of vibration. 7 


reports pre- 


recom- 


PWA Nets Large Profits Through Bond Sales 


HROUGH the sale of about $300,- 

000,000 worth of securities, chiefly 
municipal and railroad bonds taken as 
security for loans to aid in financing 
public-works projects, the PWA_ has 
made a net profit of more than $4,750,- 
000. To date $202,047,000 of its munici- 
pal bonds have been sold either to the 
public or to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, realizing a profit of $2,- 
770,000. Railroad securities amounting 
to $103,527,500 have also been resold at 
a premium of $1,982,000. 

According to the seport of the di- 
rector of finance, PWA has sold about 
70 per cent of the municipal bonds that 
it has purchased, and more than 55 per 
cent of the railroad securities have been 
sold. Securities sold consisted of obli- 
gations purchased by PWA during a 
period when market conditions made 


the sale of bonds through private chan- 
nels extremely difficult and costly. The 
report also holds that the ability of the 
government to turn over at a_ profit 
these securities demonstrates an im- 
provement in security markets. Pro- 
ceeds from the sale of these securities 
are deposited in the PWA revolving 
fund, and further loans, bearing interest 
at 4 per cent, are made from this fund. 
Issues of PWA bonds sold to the pub- 
lic through the RFC range from $10,000 
to $30,800,000 and come from every 
state and from the territories of Hawaii 
and Alaska. Included amorg the se- 
curities still to be placed on the mar- 
ket are $41,000,000 of 4 per cent bonds 
of the Chicago Sanitary District, $17,- 
700,000 of 4 per cent bonds of the Tri- 
borough Bridge Authority, New York 
City, and several railroad issues. 
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Industry Builds A gain 


UN DOWN after five years of idleness, inadequate 
in the face of revived business demands and in 
some cases obsolete because of technological ad- 

vancement, the industrial plant of the nation 1s being over- 
hauled. Construction at a $15,000,000-a-month rate began 
last April and continues at fully maintained pace. The 
economic significance of this rebirth of the idea of invest- 
ing savings in new plant facilities can hardly be overem- 
phasized, since this activity was the real goal of all 
recovery efforts since the beginning of the depression. 
Now that the economic mass objective is within reach 
we may properly ask: How well are these savings being 
invested? What is this 1936 model industrial building ; 
does it measure up to its opportunities born of research 
and reflective thinking during the period of dormancy ? 
An answer to these questions is embodied in a series of 
four articles beginning in this issue. Based on a survey 
of plants both large and small located in eight different 
states and manufacturing products varying in size from 
pills to locomotives, the articles give a fair cross-section 
of the engineering principles embodied in the enclosed 
acreage that will turn out the products of tomorrow. 
The industry renaissance gives the lie to the prophets of 
gloom and stagnation, for revived industry is building 
better, to fit itself for better service under better work- 
ing conditions. In this fact industrial executives, archi- 
tects, engineers and contractors may take just pride. 


W ell Done! 


“TAKE IT, IT’s youRS NowW’—in these few words, so 
the news reporters wired, Frank Crowe turned over 
Boulder Dam to Ralph Lowry last Saturday, and trans- 
ferred the huge structure to the government complete 
except for some final items of power installation. The 
words may have been a bit different, but in any case it 
was a brief and simple act that terminated the $54,000,- 
000 contract, largest ever let, and closed a remarkable 
chapter in construction history. In less than five years 
Six Companies Inc. has done a job estimated to take 
seven, and has done it with skill, speed and efficiency 
that have won worldwide admiration. The gains 
in the schedule were cumulative, for every major 
feature of the project was finished in less than its allotted 
time. Phenomenal progress in driving and lining the 
huge diversion tunnels permitted bypassing the river 
in November, 1932, a vear ahead of schedule. As a re- 
sult, with the aid of nature in keeping floods away, 
placing of the mass concrete in the dam started June 
1, 1933, instead of December, 1934, as originally planned. 
It, in turn, was completed in 21 instead of 33 months, 
at the unprecedented rate of 160,000 cu.yd. per month. 
The reclamation engineers kept ahead of the pace set 
by the contractors, and in spite of necessary changes in 
design and procedure they never delayed progress. Con- 
tractors on appurtenant works and those who supplied 
equipment and materials for the work did their share quite 


as well as the chief contractor. Because this hearty co 
operation of all concerned finished the dam ahead of sched 
ule, two years of possible drought and flood on the lowe: 
Colorado have been averted, and needed power will b 
available two years earlier. Well done! 


A Tower of Babel 


THe Secretary OF Lasor announces a call for 
national conference of representatives of industry, labor 
federal and state commissions, insurance companies 
technical societies, doctors, safety experts and engineer 
to map plans for a cooperative campaign to prevent sili 
cosis. Out of this mass meéting Secretary Perkins hope 
to achieve results against this little understood indus 
trial disease. But in all probability hopeless confusio 
would be the result of such a meeting. It is true that th 
silicosis problem concerns all the groups mentioned, bu 
to bring them point-blank against the problem in ope: 
meeting would accomplish nothing. The conferenc 
would be a modern Tower of Babel, for the several 
groups do not speak the same language or understand 
each other’s viewpoints: As we have repeatedly said 
the silicosis problem needs first of all a study by a com 
petent and properly financed board, representing th 
major groups involved but small enough to work effec 
tively. To compare the present-day silicosis problem 
with the problems of ordinary accident prevention, as 
Mrs. Perkins does, is gross misconception. Mass meet 
ings are excellent for safety education and propaganda, 
but silicosis requires something quite different. It is far 
too complex, too involved and too little understood to 
be suited to mass-meeting methods, 


A Man Stands Up 


MAny DEVICES have been tried to keep speakers at con 
ventions on schedule time, yet the best of societies con 
tinue to sin grievously in wasting the time of thei: 
audiences and speakers by gross disregard of schedule 
Engineers, who are supposed to be efficient, should be 
able to apply their skill to program building and to 
efficient operation of meetings; yet for some strange 
reason efficiency is almost wholly ignored. Of the 
various methods of controlling speakers who _ lack 
terminal facilities, that of having a monitor stand 
up just prior to the expiration of the speaker's sched 
uled time has been tried with marked success in a few 
organizations. But there are societies, and meetings, in 
which the whole audience should stand up to enforce 
efficient management. A particularly irritating result of 
inefficiency occurs in such events as the recent meeting of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, when four divi- 
sional meetings were held simultaneously. Many mem- 
bers with varied interests had studied the program, on 
which times were set down to the nearest ten minutes, 
and had made up their own schedules to hear papers read 
in more than one session; but any such foresight proved 
to be wasted effort, inasmuch as slow starting and over- 
run by speakers made the time schedule waste paper. 
This season of many conventions is an appropriate time 
for reform. Let the monitor scheme be given a trial. 
If a speaker will not stop when the monitor stands up 
as a signal that his time has expired or if the chairman 
lacks the good sense to uphold time limts, perhaps an 
alarm clock might be tried. Engineering ingenuity should 
not be at a loss to find means of enforcing schedule 
maintenance—once the will to do so is at hand. 


~~ * FF 
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Research and Concrete Columns 


HE NEW METHODS of concrete column de- 

sign included in the building regulations adopted 

by the American Concrete Institute last week are 
an outstanding example of the beneficial results of re- 
search. They represent the first change in design practice 
since current methods were introduced in 1917 by the 
joint committee on concrete and reinforced concrete. 
During that twenty-year interval experience and results 
of fragmentary testing had accumulated which cast 
serious doubt on the efficiency if not the logic of the 
approved methods. In 1929, therefore, an extensive 
series of tests was inaugurated at Lehigh University and 
the University of Illinois. 

The result of this investigation is well known. It 
demonstrated that the strength of a spirally reinforced- 
concrete column is made up of three factors—85 per 
cent of the control-cylinder strength of the concrete in 
the core, the longitudinal steel at its vield-point stress, 
and the spiral at its vield-point stress times an effective- 
ness factor of about 2. Under sustained loading, it was 
found, the concrete unloads onto the steel, upsetting the 
time-honored assumption of a constant ratio of steel 
stress to concrete stress and causing the term 7, included 
in ‘the old column formula, to lose its meaning. 
Fortunately this redistribution of stress does not produce 
a change in the load-carrying capacity of the column, so 
that the safety of existing colunms is not impugned. 

These important facts have now been translated into 
a permissible load formula. Since matters of economy 
(principally the competitive position of spiral and tied 
columns) and of safety factors are involved, it is natural 
that unanimous approval is not immediate. The framers 
of the formula chose to reflect the contribution of the 
spiral by considering the shell concrete to be effective 
load-carrying area; others think the spiral contribution 
should be expressed directly in the formula and that the 
shell should be considered only as fireproofing. With a 
particular proportioning of spiral, of course, the results 
of the two methods of calculation are the same. 

The remaining differences of view will no doubt be 
adjusted during the coming year. But regardless of the 
outcome it is salutary that the new design method is now 
brought out into the open and given a representative 
status instead of being referred back to the committee for 
further study. Too much important and useful informa- 
tion in every specification-making body in the land re- 
poses for too long in the cloisters of the specialists. 

When we consider the interesting technical questions 
involved in the new column formula, it is worth noting 
that questions of engineering judgment are involved. The 
strength of a structural member so complex in character 
as a column is not to be determined by mathematical 
formula, of course, but is controlled by the incidents of 
practical service. Only when service conditions are given 
full consideration by the engineer can he depend on his 
design as safely grounded. 

In the case of the concrete column, the first thing to 
bear in mind is that during normal service the external 
shell, or fireproofing, is intact and carries load, and that, 
if the normal loading continues for only a short time, the 
spiral is out of action. Long-time loading changes this 
state of affairs; the plastic yield of the concrete brings 
the spiral into action and no doubt weakens the fire- 
proofing. Let it be assumed, however, that the shell 
remains in full action and the spiral remains without 
effect, in the normal service of the column. It is neces- 


sary, then, to consider special conditions, such as fit 
which may not occur in the life of a structure but undoubt 
edly should be kept in mind in every case as a possibility 
Fire destrovs the integrity of the concrete shell; 
due course it also brings the spiral into action, thoug!] 
whether the spiral is effective while still hot from ex 
posure to the fire may be questioned 

The emergency strength of the column, then 
ured by core strength, disregard 
much reserve strength a column 
have during or after a fire is a m 
ence of opinion; but no one will 


] 1 
| 


able to stand up even during the heat 


the spiral may be out of action because of its expansion 
] 


or that after the fire it should retain sufficient reser) 
strength to make the structure safe for repair. 

In other words, both normal continued-load service 
and emergency service of concrete columns are direct], 
related to core strength. The shell, on the other hand, 
may contribute to resistance against such influences as 
stress set up by short-time load, wind, shock, mechani 
injury and minor fires. Since good judgment is require 
to evaluate these effects, it is evident that a mere formula 
cannot be depended on to produce safe colun : 

Finally, it should be remembered that the sources 
uncertainty and variation inseparable from concrete cor 
struction emphasize the limitations on the applicabilits 
of mathematical procedure in designing concrete columns. 
They argue for conservatism. Moderate stress values 
and adequate safety margins for contingencies are there- 
fore likely always to remain primary elements of good 


concrete column practice. 


A Lesson in Snow Control 


ETWEEN the lines of the story of highway block 

ades published last week and in this issue lies 

evidence of the need for fuller study of snow con 
trol. Removing the fallen snow from the road is only 
part of the work. The important preparation includes : 
(1) determination of deep snow areas and drift preva 
lence; (2) rational location of snow barriers, and (3) 
design of roads to be self-clearing and easy to clean when 
obstructed. 

Together with useful facts about equipment and 
methods for snow removal, the storms of the last two 
months furnish vital information on the problem. They 
again make it plain that quietly falling snow is seldom a 
serious obstacle; drifting is the real problem, and snow 
control is essentially a matter of drift prevention. Per- 
haps the development of means of drift prevention 
awaits the time when highway management will become 
more operation-conscious, but the experiences of this 
winter point the way to progress. More effective use of 
windbreaks based on comprehensive snow surveys, and 
road design that will reduce opportunities for drift ac- 
cumulation and provide room for drift removal, are first 
essentials. 

Highway maintenance departments, which fought so 
well against heavy odds, deserve the aid of design and 
construction to reduce these odds. They can be reduced 
by raising roadbeds on plains roads, by wider cuts and 
flatter transverse profiles, and by plantings and snow 
fences to induce off-road drift formation. All these de- 
vices have proved their value; none of them will replace 
efficient snow-removal crews, but they will reduce the 
work of these crews and help keep traffic moving. 
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Substitute Offered 
For Walsh Bill 


New bill introduced in Congress is aimed 
at overcoming difficulties of the Walsh 
bill by simplified provisions 


] EGULATION of wages and hours of 

labor on all contracts with the federal 
government, subject of the Walsh Bill, which 
passed the Senate last session, is brought 
up anew in a bill introduced in the House 
on March 2 by Representative Healey of 
Massachusetts, chairman of a subcommittee 
which has been making a study of the sub- 
ject. 

Immediate enactment of the substitute 
measure during the present session is urged 
by its sponsor to prevent labor gains under 
NRA from “being entirely wiped out.” 
Rep. Healey referred to a report by the 
Government Contracts Division of the De- 
partment of Labor submitted to his commit- 
tee stating that of 3,507 firms investigated 
37 per cent had increased hours and 42 per 
cent had reduced wages after the Schechter 
decision invalidated NRA. 


Provision simplified 


Although modeled after the Walsh Bill, 
the Healey substitute is somewhat simpli- 
fied, eliminating as impracticable many 
provisions of the former including all retro- 
active requirements on labor standards and 
any application of the measure to contracts 
financed through federal loans or grants to 
non-federal agencies. References to NRA 
labor standards were also dropped. The re- 
quirement that subcontractors and material 
men must comply was retained, but the 
general contractor can relieve himself of 
liability by notifying these that they are 
engaged on government work. Penalties 
are the same as in the Walsh bill. 

The Department of Labor is designated 
as the administrative agency and it 1s 
recommended that the new measure be 
closely coordinated with the Bacon-Davis 
Act in administration. In setting wage and 
hour standards the language used conforms 
closely with that in the uniform model 
state minimum wage acts and in court de- 
cisions upholding the limitation of hours 
of employment. 

The two-year limitation contained in the 
Walsh bill has been omitted, since it is the 
view of the committee that the proposed 
law should be on a permanent basis supple- 
menting the Bacon-Davis Act, which ap- 
plies only to public works construction. 

Open hearings on the new measure will 
be held during the present month, accord- 
ing to Representative Healey. 


— af — 


Temporary Injunction Blocks 
Municipal Power Loan 
A temporary injunction blocking a PWA 
loan and grant of $300,000 to the village 
of New Hyde Park, N. Y., for the con- 
struction of a municipal electric power 








plant was granted Feb. 27 by the District 
of Columbia Supreme Court. The suit 
was brought by the Long Island Lighting 
Co., which contended that an investment of 
$213,000 would be jeopardized. 

Ten similar suits in the same court af- 
fecting municipal power projects in Ala- 
bama, Texas, Oklahoma and Vermont will 
be tried March 30. The date was set after 
a plea by PWA attorneys for early action 
to clear the way for employment on the 
projects. Copies of the decision upholding 
the right of the federal government to as- 
sist in financing-local power projects have 
been sent to government attorneys in all 
PWA power cases now in litigation for 
incorporation in court records. 


—f>—- 
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Construction of Aurora Dam 
On the Tennessee Opposed 


Construction of a dam at Aurora Land- 
ing about 65 miles above the mouth of the 
Tennessee River is not as desirable as the 
construction of a dam at one of several 
nearby sites, according to C. A. Bock, as- 
sistant chief engineer of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, in a report to Arthur Mor- 
gan, chairman of the authority. Construction 
of a combined power and navigation dam 
at Aurora Landing has been advocated 


locally for some time. Private interests 
having certain rights at the dam site when 
the TVA was established undertook to 
promote its development for power in- 
dependent of the TVA system but subse- 
quently sold out their rights to the TVA. 
Since then the engineering department of 
the TVA has been actively studying the 
whole navigation and power situation in 
the area around Paducah where the Ten- 
nessee and the Cumberland join the Ohio 
and flow west a few miles to join the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Instead of building a dam at Aurora 
Landing Mr. Bock favors the construction 
of a dam at Gilbertsville, nearer the mouth 
of the river of sufficient height to provide 
for 9-ft. navigation up to the dam now 
being built at Pickwick Landing. Such a 
dam would open the river to 9-ft. draft 
vessels from the Ohio and yet would in 
no way preclude the construction of other 
dam on the Ohio for flood control, naviga- 
tion and power. Only secondary power can 
be developed at Aurora because of backwater 
from the Ohio. 


John Page Becomes 
Acting Reclamation Head 


John Page was named acting commis- 
sioner of the Reclamation Service, effec- 
tive March 2, so as to permit R. F. Walter, 
chief engineer, who has been acting since 
the death of Dr. Elwood Mead, to return 
to the Denver office. Mr. Page was brought 
into the Washington office last June and 
in an administrative reorganization of the 
bureau became chief of the engineering 
division. 





Coshocton Water 
Found Sanitary 


Outbreak of gastro-enteritis in Coshocto: 
Ohio, on Feb. 18, resulted in a health 
survey showing water to be satisfactory 


N OUTBREAK of intestinal 

reaching epidemic proportions on Fe 
18 and 19, caused the Ohio State Depart 
ment of Health to investigate the Cosho 
ton water supply as the possible source « 
the malady which was sweeping the tow: 
Test samples of the water supply produce 
by the department on Feb. 20 showed wate 
to be of satisfactory sanitary quality ov 
the entire distributing system of the cit) 
The department held that the city wate: 
was safe for domestic consumption and that 
while it was possible that, in view of pas: 
history, flood waters seeped into the wel 
structures, it is quite likely that the wate: 
supply was not responsible for the outbreal 
of intestinal troubles. 


Sickness follows thaw 


After almost a month of low temperatur: 
conditions, with many days of sub-zer: 
temperature, on Feb. 14 a rise in!tempera 
ture resulted in a short thaw, causing icc 
to jam at many points and ‘causing the 
flooding of limited areas behind the dam 
On Feb. 18 and 19 there were reported from 
Coshocton the prevalence of intestinal ill 
ness which reached epidemic proportions, 
affecting 600 school children and 900 adults 
throughout the city. Investigation by the 
state department of health failed to show 
that milk or other food common carriers 
were the cause of the outbreak, and thus it 
appeared that if the outbreak were not a 
form of influenza, the only common medium 
that could cause the outbreak would be 
the public water supply. 

Accordingly the health department con- 
ducted a survey of the water supply which 
is obtained from one dug well, ten small 
drilled wells and a 24-in. drilled well all 
located on about one acre of ground near 
the junction of the Walhonding and Tus- 
carawas Rivers. The wells, including the 
dug well, extend to the surface of the 
ground where they are capped, and water 
is pumped through a common header and 
main. As a result of the short thaw, ice 
that jammed at the junction of the two 
streams had raised water levels so as to 
flood the well field. Although at the time 
of the investigations water in the rivers was 
clear, it is possible, in view of past history, 
that the flood waters had seeped into the 
well structures. 


Distribution system checked 


Upon investigation of the distribution 
system there were found six industrial 
plants having private water supplies and 
five of these plants were found to have 
direct cross-connections with the public 
water supply, protected only by check and 
gate valves. Since, however, there had been 
no broken mains or fires in the fifteen days 
prior to the survey, no occasion was af- 







ded for the introduction of private sup- 
es into the public water supply system. 
alyses indicated that residual chlorine 
sted at sampling points in the center of 
city but that no residuals existed in the 
tlying sampling points. Eight bacterio- 
ical samples were collected on Feb, 20 
| nine on Feb, 23. All of these samples 
re reported as negative for the presence 
B. coli and all but one were negative in 
e presumptive test. 


Results of survey 


As a result of its studies the health de- 
irtment concluded that owing to the 
iture of the development and the location 
the public water supply, it was possible 

at flood waters could enter the system, 
it as the report pointed out, chlorination 
practiced normally would effect the 
sterilization of the water except where the 
ater was turbid or where a toxic substance 
vas present or where unusual pollution was 
resent in the flood water. The report also 
tated that the fact that samples collected 
three days after the epidemic were, without 
xception, of satisfactory quality, in part 
precludes the likelihood that the water was 
of bad enough quality to have been respon- 
ible for the outbreak. It was also held 
improbable that any of the cross-connec- 
tions mentioned were the cause of the out- 


break. The work was carried out under 
the direction of F. H. Waring, chief engi- 
neer, 

— eo 


TVA Announces 
Personnel Changes 


In addition to the appointment of Lee 
G. Warren as project engineer at Chicka- 
mauga Dam, announced last week, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority has announced four 
ther personnel changes. 

Charles A. Lee, Jr., has been appointed 
construction engineer at Guntersville Dam. 
Mr. Lee has done considerable research 
work on the development of power on the 
St. Lawrence River. Olaf Laugaard, for- 
merly city engineer of Portland, Ore., and 
later with the Reclamation Bureau on the 

mstruction of Parker Dam, has been ap- 

inted general office engineer for the 
VA. N. W. Bowden, principal hydraulic 
iineer, and E. L. Chandler, senior hy- 
lraulic engineer, have been selected to 
issist Sherman M. Woodward, chief water 
mtrol planning engineer. Mr. Bowden 
as conducted improvement studies on the 
Ohio River and its tributaries and the Lake 
Erie-Ohio River Canal. 

In the news item that appeared last week 
concerning Mr. Warren's appointment as 
project engineer, Tygart Dam was er- 
oneously reported as being built for the 
rVA, 


—r— 


Transportation Fellowships 
Offered by Yale 


hree fellowships in transportation have 
peen offered by Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn., for the coming school year. 
The fellowships each provide $500 for 
graduate study in the field of transportation. 
Applications for these fellowships should be 
in the hands of the Registrar of the Gradu- 
ate School, York St., New Haven, Conn., 
m or before March 15. 
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Housing Plans Ready For Congress 


Assured return is offered to attract capital to low priced field in an attempt to prevent 


overbuilding in higher priced field. 


More careful construction expected 


through mortgage requirements binding on contractor 


Washington Correspondence 


RAFTED in definite terms and aimed 

at definite objectives, the administra- 
tion’s new housing program is ready for Con- 
gress. In furnishing the incentive of “easy 
money” for private construction of new 
houses, it puts the inducement where the 
market is greatest—in the low-price range 
with $5,000 as the top for families in the 
$1,500-$3,000 income bracket. 

For families that cannot afford either to 
buy houses at any price or to pay an eco- 
nomic rent, the new legislation recognizes 
the necessity for public housing to be built 
by local authorities aided by federal sub- 
sidy in the form of grants and loans. 


Plan will aid construction 


President Roosevelt’s advisers do not 
concede that there is any conflict between 
their recommendations for public and pri- 
vate housing. Construction supported by 
subsidy, they assert, is just as much a fac- 
tor in the national income as private hous- 
ing. Public housing furnishes a market for 
just as much materials and affords as much 
employment per dollar as private work. 

The President’s projected program to 
stimulate both public and private financing 
is based on the conviction that the construc- 
tion industry needs all the construction it 
can get and the country needs all the hous- 
ing it can get. New building eventually 
must cover a deficit estimated at 2,000,000 
houses piled up during depression years, as 
well as the anticipated requirements of in- 
creasing population—400,000 to 500,000 new 
houses a year in urban areas alone during 
the next ten years. 

Just as strong as their emphasis on vol- 
ume, however, is the resolve of housing offi- 
cials to restrict the attraction of assured 
return and complete security only to invest- 
ment capital that goes into the low-priced 
field. The market for higher-priced houses 
is already opening up. 

More new houses tor more people is the 
object in authorizing the Federal Housing 
Administration to insure loans up to 90 per 
cent on houses built and sold for not over 
$5,000 during the next year or eighteen 
months. Because of the narrow margin be- 
tween appraised value of the property and 
the mortgage debt assumed by the pur- 
chaser who pays down only 10 per cent, 
the builder will be required to stay on the 
contract until the mortgage is paid down to 
75 per cent. If the bank is satisfied that 
the builder is a good risk, FHA will ac- 
cept the mortgage for insurance. 

The builder, knowing that he has to stay 
on the mortgage for two or three years, 
presumably will build more carefully. This 
means satisfaction for the buyer, as the 
effects of slipshod construction usually show 
up within a comparatively short period 
after a house is built. Further assurance 
of sourd construction are FHA’s property 
standards, to which the job must conform. 

Past experience has demonstrated the 
low risk on mortgage loans on homes cost- 
ing less than $5,000 but to increase the 
attractiveness of the investment, the out- 
of-pocket costs of the mortgages in event 
of default by buyer and builder before the 


mortgage is paid down to 75 per cent, will 
be covered by debentures issued by FHA. 
Mortgagees now are reimbursed in case of 
default by debentures representing the un 
paid balance of the principal plus 3 per cent 
from date of instituting foreclosure, but get 
only a certificate of claim covering other 
losses and costs. 

National banks and federal savings and 
loan associations will be authorized to make 
90 per cent loans under these condition 
Many state-chartered institutions may not 
be able to do so until enabling legislation 
is enacted by state legislatures. In numer 
ous states laws previously enacted in har 
mony with the National Housing Act are 
sufficiently broad to anticipate amendments 
to the federal statute. 

A new amendment to the act is designed 
to persuade lending institutions to 
construction loans, thus setting up more 
builders in the business. This would be 
accomplished by having FH A’s commitment 
to insure the mortgage take effect from 
the date that the building operation com 
mences, rather than on date of its comple 
tion, the present practice. Ii the builder 
fails to complete construction, the mortga- 
gee will have the option of completing and 
selling the building, or calling upon FHA 
to take it over as defaulted 

Other amendments will carry FHA be 
yond the single-family house into subdivi- 
sion development through insurance of 
blanket mortgages from $100,000 to $10,- 
000,000. FHA’s present activity in large 
scale housing operations is confined to in- 
suring the mortgages of state or local 
housing authorities and limited dividend cor- 
porations. 


make 


Financing large operations 

Private large-scale housing operations 
require a type of financing that few institu 
tions are either willing or able to undertake 
at present. Except in New York City, most 
of the mortgage companies and mortgage 
bond companies have gone out of business. 
To supply the need for large-scale financ- 
ing, national mortgage associations organ- 
ized under the National Housing Act will 
be authorized not only to buy and sell in- 
sured mortgages but to make loans directly 
on blanket mortgages by selling their de- 
bentures on the market. Such financing 
would cover whole blocks of construction 
and as single houses are sold, regular lend- 
ing institutions would take them over on 
individual mortgages in accordance with 
commitments entered into before the opera- 
tion is started. Subdivision development s« 
financed will be subject to a price per unit 
of $5,000 for single family houses and some 
comparable figure for multiple-family struc- 
tures. 

If sufficient private capital does not rally 
to the national mortgage associations (the 
law requires subscription of $2,000,000 for 
organization), large-scale subdivision op- 
erations will be financed by the RFC mort- 
gage company. 

Apart from the main elements of the 
legislative recommendations to stimulate 
house construction ts the provision for ex- 
tending FHA's modernization credit plan 
until next December. 
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Wisconsin Engineers 
Meet at Madison. 


State society discusses steam power plant, 
waterway, mapping and concrete vibra- 
tion at annual convention in Madison 


F EATURED by two symposia, one on 
the new Port Washington power plant 
of the Milwaukee Electric Railway and 
Light Co. and the other on the Upper 
Mississippi Waterway, the annual conven- 
tion of the Engineering Society of Wiscon- 
sin, held in Madison Feb. 20 and 21, was 
not affected as to attendance by subzero 
weather and partially-blocked highways. 
Other topics covered included mapping of 
the northern counties of the state, the 1936 
highway program, vibration of concrete, 
and a decision to poll the membership on 
the question of joining the American Engi- 
neering Council. Members present voted 
favorably. 

Ihe Port Washington plant, which has 
an initial capacity of 80,000 kw. and will 
have an ultimate capacity of 400,000 kw. 
with steam pressure at 1,230 Ib. and tem- 
peratures of 825 deg. F., depends upon a 
single boiler, equal in capacity to 48 boilers 
of the type and size installed by the com- 
Dependence upon a 
single boiler is the result of exrerience at 
the Lakeside plant, where the boilers have 
a 94 per cent service record. The new 
plant, according to Montrose K. Drewry, 
assistant chief engineer of power plants, 
will have a relatively high thermal effi- 
ciency. The boiler is expected to reach 
45 per cent; the equipment will reduce this 
to 37 per cent; the overall efficiency will 
reach 30 per cent. 

Power is produced by a single turbine- 
generator unit, whose design was made 
difficult by the problems introduced by size, 
high temperatures and high pressures. It 
was necessary to find metals that would 
not “creep,” that is, lengthen permanently 
under the severe conditions. 


pany 25 years ago. 


River work symposium 


The locks and dams now being con- 
structed on the upper Mississippi River will 
provide a dependable 9-ft. channel and will 
benefit wild life along the river, in the 
opinion of Major Dwight F. Johns, district 
engineer for the St. Paul U. S. Engineer 
office, who arranged the symposium on the 
engineering features of the improvement. 
The total cost has been estimated at $124,- 
000,000 and the annual maintenance at 
$1,725,000. Twenty-five locks and sixteen 
dams, out of a total of twenty-six locks and 
dams, have been completed or are well 
under way at present. Engineers from the 
St. Paul office who presented papers during 
the session were: Hibbert M. Hill, senior 
engineer; John C. Babson, associate engi- 
neer ; Edward F. Brownell and Leonard H. 
Dicke, assistant engineers, and Leo M. 
3uhr, engineer. William Z. Lidicker, asso- 
ciate engineer, prepared a paper on the 
design of the roller gates but was unable to 
present it because of his transfer to Tucum- 
cari, N. M. 

The operation of the pools, Mr. Dicke 
explained, is based upon the position main- 
tained by the federal authorities that, in 
the interest of navigation, the water level 
can be held at the line of ordinary high 
water without rendering the government 
liable for damage therefrom. A control sta- 





tion is established 15 miles above each dam. 
During moderate floods water is drawn 
down at the dam sufficiently to hold the 
level constant at the control station, but 
the drawdown is limited to prevent damage 
to fish and game. 

Surveys for that part of the improvement 
lying between Lynxville, W1s., and St. Paul, 
Minn., involved the retracing of 1,300 
miles of section line and taking topography 
on 230,000 acres of difficult ground. Sur- 
veys were based on a grid system that was 
tied in to Coast & Geodetic Survey triangu- 
lation surveys. Chief dependence was 
placed upon ground surveys, although maps 
from two previous aerial surveys were 
used to assist ground parties. 

The northern counties of Wisconsin now 
have an accurate control for the mapping 
of those areas, according to John Ocker- 
man, of the Wisconsin Conservation Com- 
mission, who outlined the triangulation 
survey recently completed with the fire 
towers in state and county forests as ob- 
servation points. The survey extends 
across the northern tier of counties and 
also covers an area in the central part of 
the state. An immediate benefit accruing 
irom the survey is that fires can now be 
located accurately. 


Highway program outlined 


The 1936 highway program for Wiscon- 
sin was outlined by E. L. Roettiger, state 
highway engineer, who stated that it will 
include construction to the amount of $16,- 
000,000 or equal to the 1934 and 1935 pro- 
grams combined. In the program are twenty 
grade separations totaling $4,000,000. It is 
planned to have 90 per cent of the work 
under contract by July 1. 

The vibration of concrete was demon- 
strated by Prof. Morton O. Withey and 
Kurt Wendt, in the laboratory of the Col- 
lege of Engineering. Both internal and ex- 
ternal vibration was used, at speeds varied 
between 3,500 and 7,200 r.p.m. The experi- 
ments were arranged to show the degree 
of compaction attained and the distance to 
which the effect could be transmitted. 
Speeds between 5,000 and 6,000 per minute 
seemed to be most practicable, although it 
has been claimed that speeds of 20,000 
r.p.m. have been used in Europe. 

Newly elected officers for the ensuing 
year are as follows: President, Robert M. 
Connelly; vice-president, Robert C. John- 
son: trustees, Clarence A. Willson and 
Herbert O. Lord. 


—e— 


Lafayette College Celebrates 
Founding of Engineering School 


The 70th anniversary of the founding of 
the engineering school at Lafayette Col- 
lege is to be celebrated March 18 to 21. 
An engineering and industrial exhibit in 
the college buildings and laboratories is to 
be open to the public for those four days 
and March 20 is to be given over to a 
series of special meetings and events. 
Speakers from outside the college faculty 
include Charles F. Kettering, president, 
General Motors Research Corp.; A. H 
Fuller, head of the civil engineering school 
at Iowa State College; Robert I. Rees, as- 
sistant vice-president, American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co.; William E. Wickenden, 
president, Case School of Applied Science, 
and Willard Chevalier, vice-president, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
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Senate Expands 
Reclamation Work 


Many projects cut from the Interior — )¢. 
partment bill in the House for lack 
authorization restored by the Senat 


ROVISION for authorizing and 
tinuing construction of  reclam 
projects initiated with emergency fun 
included in the Interior Depar‘n.ent ay 
priation bill as amended by the S« 
With one exception, all these pro 
were included in the President’s bu 
estimates, but not in the House bill, 
cause several of them had not been aut! 
ized, and leaders in charge of 
legislation were apprehensive that an 
thorization bill might be blocked. It is 
pected, however, that the House, wi 
cannot appropriate without first auth 
ing, will accept the Senate’s action. 
Seven projects authorized by the any 
ment sponsored by Senator Hayden of 
zona, are Central Valley, Cal.; Carls! 
N. M.; Deschutes, Ore.; Roza Divis 
Yakima project, Wash.; Provo Riy 
Utah; Casper-Alcova, Wyo.; and Gr: 
Lake Big Thompson Diversion, Col. 
propriations are made for carrying on « 
struction of all the projects authorized 
the amendment, with the exception oi 
Grand Lake Big Thompson Diversion, 
follows: Central Valley, $16,000.00 
Carlsbad, $900,000; Deschutes, $450,000 
Roza “Division, Yakima, $2,500,046 
Provo River, $1,750,000; and Casper 
Alcova, $4,000,000. The Hayden ame: 
ment also carries appropriations for pr 
viously authorized projects not included 
the House bill, as follows: Gila, Ari 
$2,500,000; Salt River, Ariz., $2,300,000; 
Grand Valley, Col., $200,000; Payette D 
vision, Boise, $1,800,000; and drainage, 
Joise project, $160,000; Owyhee, Ore., 
$400,000; Grand Coulee, Wash., $20,000,- 


4 


000; Columbia Basin surveys, $250,000: 
Riverton, Wyo., $900,000; and Heart 
Mountain Division, Shoshone, Wyo., 
$1,000,000. 


Some items cut 


Informed by R. F. Walter, Acting Com- 
missioner of Reclamation, that the original 
budget estimates in some instances were 
larger than necessary to carry on the bu 
reau’s construction schedule in the fiscal 
year commencing July 1 next, the Senate 
committee pared down several projects as 
follows: Owyhee from $900,000 to $400,000; 
Central Valley from $18,000,000 to $10,- 
000,000; Grand Coulee from $22,000,000 to 
$20,000,000; Provo River from $2,750,000 
to $1,750,000; Casper-Alcova from $4,500 
000 to $4,000,000; and Shoshone from 
$1,750,000 to $1,000,000. 

The amendment carries an appropriation 
for administrative expenses of $2,500,000, a 
reduction of $350,000 from budget estimate: 


More funds for surveys 


The appropriation bill, as amended by th: 
Senate, increases the appropriation for top¢ 
graphic surveys from $440,000 carried by th 
House bill to $650,000 and provides that th 
Secretary of the Interior submit to the nex! 
session of Congress a program for expediting 
topographic mapping within a period of years 
together with an estimate of its annual and 
total cost. The appropriation for strean 
gaging is increased from $660,000 carried b 
the house bill to $791,317. 
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Boca Dam Construction Nears as 
Water Rights Are Approved 


Attorney General Cummings has ap- 
wed the proposed decree which will fi- 
lly determine the water rights on the 
uckee River in Nevada and terminate 
gation begun in 1913 in the case of the 
nited States versus the Orr Water Ditch 
. The form of contract between the 
irious water users also was approved. 
The decree and contract now will be sub- 
itted to the Truckee-Carson Irrigation 
istrict and the Washoe County Water 
onservation District for approval and pre- 
ntation to the federal district court of 
evada for final action. Settlement of the 
jisputes is necessary before the Reclama- 
m Bureau can negotiate a repayment con- 
-act with the Truckee-Carson Irrigation 
District and undertake construction of Boca 
Dam on the Little Truckee River. For 
which the PWA allotted $1,000,000. It 
will be necessary for the two irrigation 
districts involved to hold elections upon 
approval of the decree and contract. The 
Bureau will be ready to begin construction 
of the dam within a few weeks. 


All-American canal lining 


A contract for placing a compacted earth 
lining in two sections of the All-American 
Canal, under construction by the Bureau 
of Reclamation has been awarded to David 
H. Ryan, of San Diego, on his bid of 
$99,150. The bid was the lowest of five. 
The contract calls for placement of 225,000 
cu. yd. of compacted earth lining and 81,000 
cu. yd. of uncompacted earth lining in one 
3-mi, and another 8-mi. section of the canal. 
The sections to be lined are between 8 and 
23 miles from the head of the canal. 
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Northwest Planning Group 
Discusses Power Markets 


Experiments in house heating with elec- 
tricity were outlined at a meeting of the 
Pacific Northwest Regional Planning Com- 
mission held in Spokane, Wash., on Feb. 
13-15. The conference, which was presided 
over by Marshall N. Dana, chairman of the 
planning commission, was attended by 519 
persons from Washington, Oregon, Idaho 
and Montana. After an opening session 
the conference was divided into ten group 
meetings for the purpose of discussing tech- 
nical reports pertaining to each division. The 
water resources and power group held four 
essions under the chairmanship of H. V. 
Carpenter, dean of the school of engineering, 
Washington State College. 

The farm as a power market was dis- 
ussed by D. B. Leonard, electrical en- 
gineer, Pacific Power & Light Co., who 
pointed out that the chief difficulties in the 
way of continued extensive development in 
rural electrification were the extremely scat- 
tered clients who remain to be served and 
the preponderance of tenants, rather than 
wners, among those now unserved. The 
lack of capital among prospective users was 
pointed out as prohibiting the purchase 
if converting devices and therefore limiting 
the sale of power. 

Experiments on electric house heating 
were discussed by Homer J. Dana, assistant 
lirector of engineering, Experiment Sta- 
tion, Washington State College. Experi- 
ments are being carried out at the State 
College and at Mason City on direct re- 
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Sweeping winds in the mountains of Washington have filled the passes with drifting snow. The 

picture is typical of highway conditions in the central part of the state. U. S. Weather Bureau 

figures for Feb. 10 showed a snow blanket of almost 13 ft. in this area. Clearing the roads is a 
continual process as drifts and slides block the narrow passes after they have been opened up 





sistance heating in insulated and non-insu- 
lated homes and off-peak storage heating 
using rock as the storage agent. Results 
of these experiments are not yet ready for 
publication but it is expected that the col- 
lege will release them some time during the 
summer. A number of other reports were 
devoted to the possible field for the power 
to be produced at Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee in industry but no positive or con- 
clusive findings resulted from the work of 
the various committees. 


Local Group Takes Over 
Texas Resettlement Project 


Transfer of Beauxart Gardens, a 50- 
family resettlement project near Beaumont, 
Tex., to a local corporation for maintenance 
purposes, has been concluded by the Re- 
settlement Administration. This is the sec- 
ond resettlement project that has been 
transferred to a local corporation, the first 
being the Houston Gardens project near 
Houston, Tex. 

Under the new arrangement, residents 
of the community will organize a cor- 
poration which will buy the buildings for 
$153,000, payable over a 40-year period 
with interest at 3 per cent. The average 
cost of the homes is $3,058, and with the 
other necessary charges such as taxes, 
maintenance and insurance, the total 
monthly charge per family will be only 
$23.08. Each home unit includes 34 acres 
of land with a house and a combination 
garage, cow shed and tool house, and a 
chicken house. Each home is also provided 
with a well and an electric pump and a 
pressure tank as well as a septic tank sewer 
system. The garden plots help the settler to 
supplement his regular income. 


Little Rock to Acquire 
New Water Supply 


The new water supply system for Little 
Rock, Ark., to be constructed now that 
the city has acquired the local distribution 
system (ENR, Feb. 27, 1936, p. 333), will 
include an impounding dam on Alum Creek 
and a gravity-flow conduit to the existing 
filter plant on the Arkansas River. The 
dam will be of earth, 110 ft. high, and 
will have a length of 2,800 ft. The con- 
duit will be 39 in. in diameter and 32 miles 
long, with a rated capacity of 22 m.g.d. It 
is expected that bids for construction of 
the dam will be received about April 1. 
Burns & McDonnell, Kansas City, Mo., are 
engineers for the project. 

Excessive hardness of the Arkansas River 
supply during low water in the summers of 
1933 and 1934 led to a report by a com- 
mittee, headed by M. Z. Bair, chief engi- 
neer of the Arkansas Board of Health, 
advising a supply from Alum Creek. A 
project in line with the report was ap- 
proved by the PWA, and Burns & Mc- 
Donnell were engaged as engineers. A 
subsequent ruling by the PWA that the 
city must buy or build a distribution sys- 
tem caused delay (ENR, Dec. 5 and 26, 
1935, pp. 794, 899). Finally a price of 
$3,850,000 for the existing works was 
agreed upon by the city and the water com- 
pany. Bancamerica-Blair Corp. and 
Stranahan, Harris & Co. have agreed to 
take $4,090,000 of city bonds to cover the 
purchase price. The PWA has approved 
the transaction and authorized a loan and 
grant of $3,080,000 for construction of the 
new supply works at a cost of $7,170,000. 

In contrast with the 200-400 p.p.m. hard- 
ness of the Arkansas River supply, the 
Alum Creek supply has a hardness of 15 
p-p.m. and a low turbidity. 
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Suit Over Water Diversion 
Dismissed by Supreme Court 


The U. S. Supreme Court, on March 1, 
dismissed a suit brought by the state of 
Washington against the state of Oregon to 
stop the diversion of water from the Walla 
Walla River for irrigation in Oregon to 
the alleged detriment of inhabitants of 
Washington. The case centered around the 
diversion of water from the Walla Walla 
River by temporary dams close to Red 
Bridge, diversion which according to a re- 
port to the court by William W. Ray, spe- 
been going on for more 
rs before the filing of this suit. 

claimed that resulted in 
a deficiency in the supply for the Gardena 
Farms District. 

Stripped of details, the court found that: 
“To restrain the diversion at the bridge 
would bring distress and even ruin to a 
long established settlement of tillers of the 
soil for no other or better purpose than to 
vindicate a barren right.” This conclusion 
was based on a finding that while a Wash- 
ington court in 1892 had adjudged the Gar- 
dena district the holder of water rights 
with an 1892 priority it was not until 1904, 
long after the Oregon irrigators 
their diversion, that the water was put to 
beneficial use by the district and then only 
in trifling quantities. The court held fur- 
ther that were the diversions to be stopped, 
the water would be lost in the porous bed 


of the river below the point of diversion. 
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Minnesota Societies 
Hold Annual Meeting 


The Minnesota Federation of Archi- 
tectural and Engineering Societies held its 
annual convention in Minneapolis on Feb. 
21-22, with about 300 in attendance. Among 
the papers presented was “The Minneapo- 
lis-St. Paul Sewage Project,’ by C. C. 
Wilbur, chief engineer, and “Latest De- 
velopments in Air Conditioning,” by Elliott 
Harrington, chief engineer, air condition- 
ing department, General Electric Co. The 
federation approved the recommendations 
of the board of directors and joined the 
American Engineering Council. A com- 
mittee was appointed to write a proposed 
amendment for the simplification of the 
state registration law. The following of- 
ficers were elected: E. D. Corwin, presi- 
dent; G. H. Butler, W. H. Wheeler, O. F. 
Moore, vice-presidents, and J. R. Johnston, 
treasurer. 

The Minnesota Surveyors and Engineers’ 
Society met in Minneapolis just prior to 
the federation’s meeting and elected C. L. 


Methven president; H. E. Chard, vice- 
president, and I. E. Odendahl, secretary- 
treasurer. 

—fe— 


New York Plan Group to Study 
Soil Conservation 


The New York State Planning Council, 
created last year upon recommendation of 
Governor Lehman, and continued for 1936, 
held a meeting in Albany, Feb. 20, for the 
purpose of considering such subjects as 
soil conservation, flood control and pollu- 
tion in connection with its 1936 program 
of study. For several months last year fol- 
lowing the disastrous floods of July an 
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intensive study of flood controf was carried 
on under direction of Capt. Lester F. 
Rhodes, engineer in charge of the U. S. 
Army Flood Control Survey for southern 
New York and northern Pennsylvania. 
The field work of the survey embraced 
study of approximately fifty possible dam 
sites which may be used in connection with 
an extensive flood control development. 
Completion of the report under Captain 
Rhodes is expected to be made in the near 
future and transmitted to Congress to- 
gether with recommendations. 

F. B. Howe, of the soil conservation 
service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
at the Albany meeting of the New York 
State Planning Council, reported that flood 
control must start with the small tributary 
streams which are dry a majority of the 
time. Mr. Howe was named as head of 
a committee created at the Aibany meeting 
to act as technical advisors to the State 
Planning Council in coordinating — soil 
conservation and flood control activities. 
It has been suggested that soil conserva- 
tion and flood control be also studied in 
connection with the matter of pollution in 
the Mohawk Valley and other sections. 
Such a study, if decided upon by the coun- 
cil, would require months of additional 
study and would be carried on in coopera- 
tion with several state departments, chiefly 
those of health and conservation. 








SOCIETY CALENDAR 


AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING 
ASSOCIATION, annual meeting, Chicago, 
Ill., March 10-12. 

AMERICAN WATER 
ATION, annual 
Calif., June 8-12. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING 
MATERIALS, annual meeting, Atlantic 
City, N. J., June 29 to July 3. 


WORKS 
meeting, Los 


ASSOCT- 
Angeles, 





IOWA ENGINEERING SOCIETY, annual 
meeting, Marshalltown, March 11-12. 
NEW JERSEY SEWAGE WORKS ASS0O- 


CIATION, annual meeting, Trenton, 
March 19-20. 
KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE SECTION, 


AMERICAN WATER WORKS ASSOCI- 
ATION, Lexington, Ky., March 23-25 
NEW YORK SECTION AMERICAN 
WATER WORKS ASSOCIATION, Os- 

wego, N. Y., March 26-27. 

FLORIDA SECTION, AMERICAN WATER 
WORKS ASSOCIATION, annual meeting, 
Tampa, March 31-April 1. 

INDIANA SECTION, AMERICAN WATER 
WORKS ASSOCIATION, annual conven- 
tion, Lafayette, Ind., April 7-9. 
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Canadian Relief Camps 
To Be Abolished 


The relief camps which were organized 
by the federal government of Canada for 
unemployed single men, are to be abolished 
by the new administration. The present 
allowance to men in the camps is to be 
increased to $15 a month. This monthly 
allowance will be paid out half in cash, 
the remaining half being set aside until 
the man leaves to seek employment. 

As one means of promoting further em- 
ployment, the government has arranged 
with Canadian National Railways and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway through the Min- 
ister of Railways and Canals to have 10,000 
men engaged on deferred maintenance work 
on the trackage of these two companies 
during the coming summer. This work is 
expected to start as soon as the spring 
break-up occurs. 





Personals 


Asert T. Perkins, formerly gen 
manager for the United Ry. Co., and « 
sulting engineer, St. Louis, Mo., has | 
elected chairman of the board of trust 
of the Governmental Research Institute 
1936. The institute until recently was kn 
as the Bureau of Municipal Research. 


Merritt Bernarp, formerly of Greg 





& Ber 1, consulting engineers, New ( 
leans, La., is now hydraulic engineer 
water and hydrologic studies, Soil ¢ 


servation Service, Washington, D. C. 


GeorGeE W. TRAYER, senior engineer, F 
Laboratory, Madison, W 
las been appointed to the newly establis! 
iti t chief of the division of f 

roducts in the U. S. F Service w 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Tra: 
was graduated in civil engineering from t 
University of Wisconsin in 1912 and 

been engaged in timber mechanics and 

search at the laboratory since that time 


rest 


FrANK B. CAMPBELL, recently engaged 
the construction of the Sutherland D 
of the Platte Valley Public Power a 
Irrigation District in Nebraska, is now ; 
sociate soil conservationist with the S 
Conservation Service at Statesville, N.-C 

STEPHEN W. Smirtu, chief engineer « 
aminer for the PWA in Massachusetts a 
at one time acting state director, has bee 
appointed project engineer for the Lor 


River federal power district, Columb: 
Neb. Mr. Smith was engaged on vario 


water-power projects in northern Nev 
England from 1913 to 1923 and for the te 
years following was employed by the Sto: 
& Webster Engineering Corp., Boston, 
hydro-electric development work, notab 
on the Rock Island project on the Columb 
River. 

Joun T. Rawtincs, former Campbe!! 
County, Ky., engineer, has been appoint: 
city manager for Newport, Ky., to succeed 
CrypeE E. WALLINGFoRD, who has resigned 


A. O. West, civil engineer, Batavia, 
Y., has been appointed engineer in chare 
of WPA projects in«Genessee, Orleans and 
Wyoming counties. 


Vircit L. Peterson, lieutenant coione!l, 
Corps of Engineers, nas peen appointed 
District Engineer at Detroit. 


C. W. Dreprerp, formerly director of th: 
Creative Division of the Federal Housing 
Administration, has resigned that positic 
to take up new duties as sales promotio! 
director of the Pierce-Arrow Motor Corp 
Buffalo, N. Y,. 

°, 
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Obituary 


Tracy S. Brinpie, Ashland, Ohio, state 
director of public works for Ohio, died 
there Feb. 15. He was 52 years of age 
Before his appointment as state director 
of public works in 1932, Mr. Brindle served 
as state highway engineer in Division 3 
from 1923 to 1928. He was graduated 
from Ohio State University in 1906, 


J. R. Steers, president of the J. Rich 


Steers, Inc., contracting engineers, New 
York City, died on February 12. He was 


55 years old. Mr. Steers was graduated 
from the Columbia University School of 
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\i nes in 1890 and s hortly after his gradua- 1927, resigning a few months later to re- director of the Blagden Construction Cory 






































organized the firm of which he was enter private construction work. A few of New York, died March 1 of pneumonia 
i sident. Mr. Steers’ organization had years later he returned to the state highway He was 54 years old. Graduating fron 
a a number of the Hudson River piers department as construction engineer Massachusetts institute of Technology 
( ; - : . 
both the New York and New Jersey 1904, he entered upon a career of constru 
he res. Mr. Steers was also treasurer of RicHARD_JoHNsON, for many years a on engineering, specializing in the build 
ren ry Steers, Inc., a sand and gravei contractor fn Boston, Mass., and " ing of fine residences. He served duri 
ki ipany. of the firm of Johnson Brothers, died on the World War as a major 
, * ‘ : Sah 2 a ane 4 : than ee re ‘ s 
"4 RA HEMPHILL, 47, construction engi- Feb. 26. He = born in Dedham, re = GUSTAVE Fucus, 79 years old, the last 
r for the Arkansas state highway depar:- 7) years ago, and built the seawall drives survivor of the engineering corps that « 
. nt and former chief engineer, died at his Newport, R. I., the ree sewerage SyS- structed the Eads Bridge across the Mis 
( - ° : oan + e atiant cc oa: — mportant = “ 
ne in Little Rock, Ark., Feb. 29, follow- tem at Nahant, Mas a man} porte sissipp! River between St. Louis, Mo., at 
: a long illness, He first became con- buildings in New England. East St. Louis, lll., more than 61 y 
sin ted with the highway department in ago, died suddenly of a heart attack at 
21, becoming state highway engineer in Henry W. Gopparp, vice-president and’ home in Belleville, Ill, on Fet 
2 F 
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1; CONSTRUCTION STATISTICS FOR THE WEEK 
f ’ 
> NGINEERING construction volume for the week totals 113, Bronx, N. Y., $1,026,000; electric work and lighting fixtur 
i $33,824,000, of which private is $11,392,000 and public $22,- for buildings at Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y., $503.00 
mt 432,000, with federal $1,408,000 and state and municipal $21,024,- armory building, Schenectady, N. Y., $510,000; bridges by Il 
d (00. This represents a gain in private awards and a drop in highway department, $649,000; end ramp paving, Queens a 
aid public work compared with a week ago. Corresponding volume proach, Triborough Bridge, Contract 50, Ni w York, N. Y., 
ime 1 year ago is: to tal, $22,799,000 ; private, $7,640,000 ; put hi ce. $426, 000 ; paving W ard s and Rand alls Is] Slal ~ Contract 6 1, $571 - | 
: $15,159,000, of which federal was $3,643,000 and state and munic- 000; waterworks improvements, Covington, Ky., $681,000; Mai | 
“7 pal, $11,516,000. hattan intercepting sewers and sewage doa. regulation, New York, 
Industrial building awards show a large gain for the week N. Y., $965,000; Mill Creek Sewer, Louisville, Ky., $650,01 
. mpared with last week and a good gain over last year. They rehabilitating twelve parks, East St. Louis Park District, re 
" total $6,724,000 for the week. Highway awards were the lowest labor, East St. Louis, Ill, $856,000; pier shed on Pier 90, ' | 
‘ + , PY ’ P 
S\ 3 >? rd , y , ec } 
r the year, $4,837,000. Other classes of work are: commercial York, N. Y., $599,000; car track renewals, replacements and tra | 
.-( iildings, $2,360,000; public buildings, $7,265,000; bridges, changes, day labor, Capitol Transit Co., Washington, D. ( 
re $2,267,000; waterworks, $1,983,000; sewerage, $2,309,000; earth- $1,567,000. 
_ work, waterways and drainage, $866,000, \ large volume of state and municipal bond sales, the largest | 
I The larger awards for the week include: plant for Crown C this year, distinguishes this week’s new capital report, $27 7.87.0 
( and Seal Co., Philadelphia, Pa., $500,000; new construction and Chis week also brings the recording of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
J ’ é I » fa : j s 5 § e 
ml improvements during 1936, including substatic ns, generating Corp. registration of the largest bond issue for new constru 
iri plants, transmission lines, etc., company forces, Northern States tion purposes since the establishment of the Securities a 
N Power Co., Minnesota and North Dakota, $3,365,000; refinery for Exchange Commi . $31,500,000 for new construction and pl 
. . nT . - “ . ! 
ie te Pure Oil Co., Toledo, Ohio, $750,000; power plant for Union equipment. ith these two additions, private investment finat 
Pacific Coal Co., Rock Springs, Wyo., $500,000; Public School ing of construction takes a 152 per cent ‘I ad over a year ago, 
a CONTRACTS 
imb (Thousands of Dollars) ————— —— sii 
CONTRACT WEEKLY R 
‘ Weekly Average Week Current Week :TS- WEEKLY AVERA\ AGE 2 
$ Mar. Prev t Mars > Previous 4 Weeks 
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int ( 35 ear 
‘ State and municipal 13,845 28,087 21,024 ) o me mw 40 SO 6 
CCE ; ia . Millions of Dollars 
mec Total public ....$17,218 $30,555 $22,432 
: Total private .... 5,52 10,570 11,392 
, Week's 1 $22,739 $41,125 $33,824 CUMULATIVE CAPITAL AND ENGINEERING 
ar Week's tota 962,139 941,120 999,56 CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AS REPORTED 
, Cumulative to date 
and 1935...$239,152,000 1936...$486,870,000 BY E.N-R 
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te Week 
1936 Mar.5 
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2a PWA non-federal ..... —4235 
ISIN g Fae ; ‘ 
itic ‘orporate issues ... - 81,950 rv) 
ios PWA loans ..... ‘s 30 a 
Or] Total Non-Federal... $59,434 ° 
Federal ... ee Se ve 
« ~~ 
Total new capital... $59,434 i 
Cumulative to date: c 
1935. ..$44,718,000 1936. ..$235,643,000 ° 
Note: These figures include private bonds, 5 | 
and stocks sold for productive purposes; 600 
tate and municipal bonds for construction; 
PWA loans and grants to states and mu- 
tate nicipalities, including the special highway 
lied funds; PWA private loans, and allotments 
for federal construction, deficiency act 
ag € funds. An arbitrary percentage (25%) of 
“tor 3 the WPA allotments and local contributions 
ve : to WPA work is included to allow for the 
4 capital additions through the Works Prog- 
1 i ress Administration division of the new Ai \ 
ite program. PREVIOUS @€-WEEKS MOVING AVERAGE - CONST RUC TICS CONTRACTS 
- AS REPORTED BY E. 
5 INDEX NUMBER 
Bits ENR 1913 1926 ENR 1913 1926 
— Cost = 100 = 100 Volume = 100 = 100 
ew Mar., 1936 201.20 96.71 Feb.,1936 176 77 
vas : Feb., 1936. 201.20 96.71 Jan., 1936... 248 109 
ted 3 Mar., 1935..194.26 93.38 Feb. 1935 76 33 
; = 1935 (Av.)..195.22 93.84 1935 (Av.) 135 58 
o" 1934 (Av.).. 198.10 95.23 1934(Av.) 114 50 
1933 (Av.)..170.18 81.80 1933(Av.)...102 47 
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BUSINESS SIDE OF CONSTRUCTION 





February Gains Over Last Year 
Public and Private Work Higher 


NGINEERING CONSTRUCTION 

awards total $164,499,000, a drop below 
the two high months which preceded, but a 
gain of 142 per cent over February last 
year. This brings the gain for the two 
months up to 109 per cent over last year. 
The total for Pebruary is made up of pri- 
vate, $42,278,000; public, $122,221,000, of 
which federal is $9,872,000. Comparable 
figures a year ago are: total, $68,089,000; 
private, $20,485,000; public, $47,604,000, of 
which federal is $8,965,000. The gain over 
a year ago is in the private and state and 
municipal classifications, 106 per cent and 


191 per cent respectively ; federal, 10 per cent. 

While the largest gain is in public build- 
ings, industrial building awards continue to 
increase in volume and commercial build- 
ings awards are higher. Bridges and streets 
and roads show a substantial increase as 
do also waterworks and sewerage. 

Geographically all territories except the 
South show broad gain with New England, 
Middle Atlantic and Middle West showing 
the best improvement over last year. The 
Middle Atlantic territory shows a higher 
average weekly volume in February than 
in January of this year. 





New capital 


State and municipal bond sales ma 
tained their average at more than $8,(k 
000 per week and in addition absorbe: 
$5,740,000 block of PWA bonds sold by + 
RFC. Corporate issues sales for the mo: 
total approximately $12,500,000. PW 
allotments outstanding decreased due pri 
cipally to the canceling of the Port of N: 
York Authority loan which will be replac 
by private investment financing, and ot! 
reductions and changes in outstanding all 
ments. Private investment financing f 
the first two months of this year gain 
106 per cent over the corresponding peri 
last year. 


Materials 


Cement—Portland cement shipments 
January totalled 3,889,000 bbl., an increa 
of 36.6 per cent compared with Januar 
1935, as reported by the U. S. Bureau 
Mines. Stocks at mills were 4 per ce: 


ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS REPORTED IN FEBRUARY, 1936 


Publie Works 
Waterworks. 
Sewerage 
Bridges, public. . 
Earthwork and waterways ce 
Streets and roads eee x ‘ usw ion 
Buildings, public 
Unclassified 


, public.. Coat ght be dB rede eee eeey 
Total public..... eT Te re 
Federal gov't (included in above classifications)... . 


Private 
Bridges, private ee tc eee 
Buildings, industrial. ge pear Sa POOLE PN 
Buildings, commercial. tek DAY 
ace cae rce pA wkeeese rhuewe 


Total private. 
February, 1936 (4 weeks). 
January, 1936 (5 weeks) .. 
February, 1935 (4 weeks) 
Two months, 1936... 

Two months, 1935....... 


Four Weeks—-Thousands of Dollars (000 Omitted) 








New Middle Middle West of 
England  Atlantie South West Mississippi 

275 770 966 3,247 2,279 
298 3,667 251 5,878 1,519 
414 3,506 2,066 1,632 2,807 
503 420 nao 2,447 
1,532 4,414 4,204 6,668 9 836 
5,011 17,144 1,591 4,771 8,495 
4,258 1,949 448 455 465 
12,291 31,870 9,616 22,651 27,848 
678 4,402 889 290 3,432 
eee 462 Gadins rr bene a 
610 4,024 972 9,872 516 
340 7,935 . 250 1,223 
paewe 5,935 797 2,293 1,637 
9 18,356 1,769 12,415 3,376 
13,241 11,385 31,224 
16,748 59,816 62,154 48,334 50,082 
2,304 16,048 15,586 _ 9,007 15,302 
29,989 110,042 73,539 83,400 81,306 
14,610 33,849 58,222 35,373 42,897 








——-——United States————._—§- Canad 
Far February ~-Two Months—~ Feb. 
West 1936 1936 1935 1936 
4,608 12,145 30,086 13,123 
1,555 13,168 36,559 10,364 23 
790 11,215 31,048 12,469 125 
422 3,882 48,367 42,874 108 
2,669 29,323 78,866 52,490 : 
6,669 43,681 123,713 37,253 23 
1,232 8,807 19,043 3,816 57 
17,945 122,221 367,682 172,389 336 
181 9,872 71,930 57,701 
ee 462 1,420 3,436 
4,099 20,093 33,124 15,809 
1,155 10,903 22,572 7,384 2,880 
158 10,820 28,248 17,335 
5.412 42,278 85,364 43,964 2,880 
164,499 .... 6216 
51,413 288,547. 12,103 
9,842 68,089 ca 3 Peek 5,049 
74,770 .... 453,046 ee 15.319 
ee: Newser Sew sure 216,353 9,080 


ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION REPORTED BY E.N-R. WEEKLY AVERAGES 


e577 TOTAL 958.8 
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CLASSES OF WORK 
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i} .gher than a year ago and production was 
, 13.4 per cent. The ratio of production 
capacity in January was 16.1 compared 
ith 14.1 a year ago and 25.6 in December. 
Steel—The operating rate of steel com- 
nies, having 98.0 per cent of the steel 
ipacity and reporting to American Iron 
id Steel Institute, ranged from 50 to 52.9 
February, compared with 47.9 to 528 a 

ear ago. The average for the month was 

1.7 compared with a corresponding aver- 
ve of 50.1 last year. 

Fabricated structural steel production 
luring January as reported by the Ameri- 
an Institute of Steel Construction was 34 
per cent of normal (normal being consid- 
ered as the annual average of shipped ton- 
ages as published by U. S. Department of 
Commerce, for the years 1928-31). Ship- 
ments were 31.5 per cent, but bookings for 
the month showed an increase to 50.1 per 
cent. 

Bookings during the last quarter of 1935 
were 41.4 per cent of normal, 36.9 per cent 
during the third quarter and 37 per cent 
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during the first half. Estimated shipments 
for the entire industry totals 73,710 tons 
for January, 1936, 

Lumber—Lumber shipments reported by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers Asso-" 
ciation increased 12 and 8 per cent respec- 
tively the first two weeks of February, de- 
clined 18 per cent the third week and gained 
back 12 per cent the fourth week. Ship- 
ments were reported the heaviest in three 
months. The industry reports that pro- 
duction was 51 per cent of the 1929 weekly 
average of production during the week 
ended February 15 and 59 per cent of ship- 
ments. 

Lumber prices reported were generally 
stable during the last half of 1935 but 
began to stiffen in January, 1936, partic- 
ularly in the South and this movement 
continued and broadened in February. 

The Index of Shipments of Construction 
Materials for January is 48 compared with 


| 


1913 =100 


1916 1917 1918 1920 
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44 in December, 54 in November and 34 in 
January a year ago as reported by Advance 
Construction Programs Unit, Spacel Con- 
trol. 


Building permits 


Suilding permits issued in 215 cities re- 
porfng to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., amounted 
to $54,938,059 during January compared 
with $62,992,039 in December, a decrease 
of 12.8 per cent compared with the usual 
seasonal decline of 12 per cent. Permits 
granted in New York City were valued at 
$14,105,246 compared with $5,806,663 a year 
ago. For the 214 cities outside of New 
York City the total was $40,832,813 com- 
pared with $21,019,605 a year ago. 

Final returns for 1935 on building per- 
mits reported to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, U. S. Department of Labor, show 
that compared with 1934 the value of resi- 
dential buildings for which permits were 
issued in the 811 cities covered, increased 
170 per cent. Dwelling units were pro- 
vided in these cities for 76,515 families 
compared with 29,668 families for which 
new dwelling units were provided in 1934. 

The value of factory and workshop build- 
ings for which permits were issued in 1935 
was 78 per cent greater than in 1934. These 
figures indicate the same trend reported 
earlier by Engineering News-Record sta- 
tistics which showed a 65 per cent increase 
in industrial buildings put under construc- 
tion in 1935. The News-Record industrial 
building trend is based on a larger vol- 
ume of construction which includes build- 
ings outside cities. 

The number of new buildings involved 
is: new residential 53,058 in 1935 compared 
with 21,773 in 1934; new non-residential, 
79,439 compared with 64,546 in 1934; and 
additions, alterations and repairs, 317,626 
compared with 264,341 in 1934. The re- 
spective values are: $291,227,231 for new 
residential in 1935 compared with $107,- 
146,264 in 1934; new non-residential, $316,- 
730,227. compared with $215,402,856 in 
1934; and additions, alterations and re- 
pairs, $228,546,659 compared with $168,- 
505,689 in 1934. Dwelling units in 1935 
were made up of: 1-family houses, 49,001; 
2-family houses, 2,428; and multi-family 
units, 1,523; total for this analysis, 52,952. 
Corresponding figures for 1934 are: 1-family, 
20,198; 2-family, 1,176; multi-family, 341. 


Labor 


Employment in the Production of Six 
Major Construction Materials is reported 
to be 43.9 for January compared with 46.0 
in December and 38.0 in January last year, 
according to the index computed by Ad- 
vance Construction Program Unit, Space 
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Treasury. 

Reduced employment on private building 
construction is reported by the Bureau o1 
Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor, du: 
to the winter weather conditions. Re 
ports from 8,007 contractors showed 59,953 
workers on their rolls in January, a declit 
of 13 per cent from December in em ploy- 
ment and 14 per cent in payrolls. This 
refers to employees engaged in erecting, 
altering and repairing private buildings 
and does not include projects financed by 
PWA, RFC or other public funds. 

A gain of more than 500,000 in the 
number of persons employed on the pro- 
gram financed by the Emergency Relief 
Act of 1935 is reported for the month 
ending January 15. Of these 250,000 are 
working on the federal program, and 
2,750,000 on WPA projects. 

During January 200,000 persons were 
employed on PWA construction projects, a 
decrease of 35,000 compared with Decem- 
ber. 


ENR Cost and Volume Index 
HE Engineering News-Record Con- 


struction Cost Index remains at 201.20 
for March. 
The ENR Volume Index is 176 for Jan- 
uary. 


a INDEX NUMBER 
ENR 1913 1926 ENR 1913 1926 
Cost = 100 = 100 Volume = 100 = 100 
Mar., 1936 201.20 96.71 Feb.,1936 176 77 
Feb., 1936. 201.20 96.71 Jan., 1936... 248 109 


Mar., 1935..194. 26 93.38 Feb. 1935 76 33 
1935 (Av.)..195.22 93.84 1935 (Av.) 135 58 
1934 (Av.). 198.10 95.23 1934/Av.) 114 50 


1933 (Av.)..170.18 81.80 1933(Av.)...102 47 
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CURRENT PRICES OF CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 





CEMENT, AGGREGATES AND READY-MIXED CONCRETE—F.O.B. CITY 















——PORTLAND CEMENT ——. 





—SAND AND GRAVEL. 


CRUSHED STONE 








CRUSHED SLAG 


CONCRETE 























Pub. Square. 







Alpena, Mich. 
Buffington, Ind.. 
Crestmore, Calif 







Hannibal, Mo.. 
Hudson, N. 










Dallas, Tex. (Inc. 5c. tax) . 


Independence, Kans 


Cash Discounts, Cement, to Contractors: truck delivery, 2% for cash on 10th of month; on carload deliveries, no trucking, same as dealer cash discount, !0c. per 
bbl. for payment within 15 days of date of invoice. 


«ton. 


d 25c. discount for cash. 


CURRENT MAXIMUM 
Charge for bags not included. For cloth bags, add 40c. per bbl.; 


Bagged Bulk 

$1.50 $1.45 

1.70 1.65 

loketRaaese'e 1.72 aie 
1.80 1.75 

aera 1.70 1.65 
pnw aden 1.75 1.70 
epee 1.70 1.65 


Ironton, Ohio . 
Iola, Kans 
La Salle, Ill. 


10c. 


Limedale, Ind.. 
Mason City, “ae 


Norfolk, Va 


Northampton, Pa. 


Bagged 
fihenawawa $!. 


ee ee ee ee 
~~ 
o 


PRICES RECEIVED AT CEMENT MILL 
refund allowed for each returnable bag; for paper bags add !5c. per bbl., not refundable. 


Per bbl.. carload lots, including 40c. per Per ton, carload lots Per ton, carload Per ton, carload eady Mixe: 
bbl. for bags, cash discount notincluded Gravel, Gravel, lots | ots, f.o.b. plant 1:2:4, 50c¢.y. o 
Cloth Bags* Paper Bags B 14 in. fin. Sand ® in. fin. 14 in. fin. more, delivere 
DE. cbrctebeeaceh $3.02 $2.79 $2.50 $2.31 $2.31 $1.64 $1.69 $1.92 $1.80 $1.80 $8.50 
Rs ckcecnkeeus 2.65 2.40 2.15 1. 80f 1. 80f 1.30 1.80$ 1.80f 1.80 # 7.25 
Birmingham............ 2.40 2.15 1.95 1.80 1.80 1.45 1.00 1.00 .90 1.15 5.45 
A. ceed chweeae 2.42 2.17 1.92 1.40 1.40 .90 1.40 SS ee eee ee 6.50 
DL swedessorens 2.60 2.35 2.20 1.50 1.50 1.44 1.80 1.80 1.10 GUE, Soa Ws kno 
0” err 2.50 2.25 2.05 1.20 1.20 1.30 1.80 nn) ’ebte se oO  cecee 6.70 
oO eae 2.41 a oe 1.40 1.40 1.30 1.60 1.60 1.75 1.75 7.15, 
in edo 2.45 2.20 2.00 1.55 1.55 1.30 2.00 ee ee ee ee 7.00 
Serra. 3.09 ———)  etad 1.20 1.40 NA) aes = Se aeens <ewawede. “rake 
Ps <caaevewsnee’s 2.26 2.01 1.85 1.35 1.35 1. 20 1.40 1. 60 1.55 1.65¢ 6.75 
Kansas City. . 2.51 2.26 7 sete 1.85 1. 25 1.85 Serf) “agua f° Setke 7.65 
Los Angeles......... 2.25 2.05 ae 1.40 1.40 1.00 1.40 Wie a ae 6.31 
Minneapolis............ 2.90 ‘ 2.45 1.007 1.00" . 259 1.00, SS. . rer 7.00d 
Diitanntentesseses’ © 6 Susie ieee .85 .90 1.25 85 [.- 6 Wave os ue wren 4.50; 
New Orleans........... 2.47 2.22 2.00 1.75 1.75 ee Gee) Cee caer ge oe tg 8.15 
2 Sa 2.60t 2.35¢ ae 1. 40t' 1. 40f* 75t* 1.75t* 1. 85t* " a ie 8.00 
Philadelphia............ 2.63 2.38 2.18 1.35t 1.45t 1.05t 2.60t 2.75t 1.00 1.00f s: 7 
Pris senceee ss 2. 46 2.21 1.61 1 aod 1 aor 1 oe 2.253 2.253 1.50 . 50 7.00 
5 - 3 2.53 2.28 a aretate 1.40 1.40 1.40 +755 -755 .65/ .95§ Seta ees 6.80 
San Francisco.......... 2.72 2.52 2.20 1.35 1.35 1.35 1,50 > 2 Naven 7.53 
Pe ithken peeeee aes +e 2.95 er er 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.44 SS a Se 6.75 
*10c, allowed for each returnable bag. tPercu.yd. {Delivered. §F.o.b. GraniteCity, Ill. *Barge lots alongsidedock. »f.o.b. plant. ¢5tonsormore. «Within 3-mi. fron 


Bulk Bagged Bulk 
$1.45 North Birmingham, Ala...... $1.75 $1.7 
1.65 Richard City, Tenn.......... 1.85 1.80 
1.65 eS 1.50 1.45 
1.65 OS ee 1.80 1.75 
1.65 NOMONNR, DAs o6nccc cn sen cece 1.65 1.60 
1.71 Waco, Tex. (Inc. 5c. Tax)..... 1.80 1.75 
1.60 Wyandotte, Mich............ 45 1.40 








STRUCTURAL CLAY BUILDING TILE, BRICK AND LIME—DELIVERED 















































Smooth. 









xSelected common. 


‘Carload lots delivered to job. 


STRUCTURAL CLAY se — STRUCTURAL CLAY TILE—LOAD —— BRICK -—— LIME- - 
PARTITION—SCORE BEARING—SCORED Per M, in quantity, Per ton, in paper, carload lot 
Per M, lots of 2,000 pieces or over, Per M, lots of 2,000 pieces or over, Common Straight Hydrated Common _  Pulverized 
3xt2xI2in. 4xt2xi2in. 8xI2x12in. 8xi2xi2in. Oxi2xi2in. 12x12x!2in. backing hard finishing hydrated or lump 
Atlanta......... $75.80 $80.80 $151.60 $181.90 $72. 20 $242.50 $14.25 $14.25 $24.00 $17.00 $15.90 
Baltimore....... 91.00 98.00 183.00 219.00 315.00 390.00 13.00 17.00 16.00 12.50 18.50 
Birmingham... .. 78.75 84.00 157.50 189.00 201.25 242.00 15.00 19.00 2.50§ 1. 50§ 2.005 
oston... . 84. 40,; 90. 00,: 168.75, 191.256: 246.7541 282.00, 14.50 18.00 20.00 15.50 3.504 
Chicago. wean 66.00 70.40 132.00 174.30 214.40 245.00 10.20 11.20 18.00 13.40 14.00 
Cincinnati... .... 55.00 58.70 110.00 124.10 164.20 187.70 17.50 17.50 15.97 12.48 cr}. 
Cleveland....... 45.00 48.00 90.00 108.00 138.50 158.50 15.00 15.00 16. 00k 14.00 2.65k, 
Dallas.......... 72.00 75.00 149.00 177.00 217.00 269.00 13.50 26.00 19.00 16.00 1.55p 
OO ee 78.50 88.00 141.50 166.50 196.00 225.00 10.50 15.00 30.00 00 22.50 
Detroit......... 71.85 76.65 143.70 230.00 280.00 325.00 12. 50 13.50 14.25 11.90 22.20 
Kansas City .... 72.50 75.50 92.00* 140.50 177.75 207.25 15.00 24,00 18.00 11.89 14. 20° 
Los Angeles. . 77.50 94.25 134. 00* 188.00 232.50 311.50 11.50 14.00 > SPS 19.70 
Minneapolis 80. 15s 85. 50s 145. 40s 167. 75s 175. 25s 243.703 13.10 15. 10x 25.50 21.00 23.00 
Montreal........ 79, 10s 90.40 169. 50s yy 212.40 136.60 29.75 31.00 15.00 10.00 7 
New Orleans... .. 61.50 65.10 123.20 157.00 ewe. "cobas> ee hee 16.75 LS. dea 2AF 
New Y ork. ’ 84.00 90.00 135. 00* 193. 30t 238. 80T 295. 60T irre 20.00 15.50 20.00 
Philadelphia. ae 76.00 80.00 150.00 172.00 240.00 295.00 18.00 20.00 16.35 11.25 10.75 
Pittaburgh...... 58. 40c 62. 30¢ 116. 85¢ 165 00¢ 217. 00c 250. 00c 16.50 25.00 17.20 14.59 2.22, 
St. Louis........ 62.00 65.00 120.00 189.00 234.00 280.00 15.00 18.00 22.00 16.00 2.255 
San Francisco... . 64.00 94.50 ee a tee 15.00 18.00 22.01 21.50 2.05p 
ae 84.00 95.50 180.00 |. er ee 15.504 18.50 30.00 20.00 28. 60p 
*6x12x!2in. +F.o.b. Perth Amboy, N.J. {Persack. §Per bbi.,200lbs. Per bbl. 180lbs. gper bbl. 280-lb. kLCL. ‘less $! cash 15 days. ‘lump. 








ROAD SURFACING MATERIALS—F.O.B. CITY 






































§4x 5x9-in. Av. 








Note: Paving asphalt, tank car or boat, f.o. 


*Mexican. 





.b. “Maurer, N.J., per ton, Bermudez, $25.00; Trinidad, $21.00. A yd. tPer gallon. 


*Local ame me my due to 20% reduction intra-state class freight rates, only Georgia affect 


PAVING BKICK AND BLOCKS PAVING ASPHALT ASPHALT BINDERS— CUTBACK ROAD OILS ASPHALT 
Granite ss Wood FLUXES ASPHALT EMULSION 

per M.lots per per sq.yd., Per ton, less than 80 Per gal., 80-300 pene- 

of 50,000, aay of 3} in. penetration, tration, Per ton, Per gal., Per gal., 

4x4x8in., carload lots 16-Ib treat, Tankcar Drums Tankcar Drums Tankcar Drums Tank car Tank car Drum 
Atlanta........ $ 75.00 $35.00 $2.25 one - $23.412 $0.7282 $0.9992 $19.20? $27.22: $0. 6682 $0.085 $0.085 
Baltimore...... 110.00 44.00 2.25 22.00 .075 10 .09T aa. “ales. = a eee Bw 
SERERGARER..- 110.00 25.00 ee 1 00 24.00 .0878 .1128 - et kL. Pa ee oe ao 
Boston.. 75.00 28.00 2.75 17.00 22.00 .07 .095 .09 12t .07 .095 125 
Chicago.. 125.00 42.00 2.60 16.00 20.00 15.00 19.00 .07 i ne gabe ewes 
Cincinnati. 115.00 37.00 — 18.00 22.00 . ae fh A .07 ees ee 
Cleveland. . 100.00} 32.75 2.85 19.00 23.25 .075 .085 .075t 0425t .06 .085 10 
Dallas ‘ 30. 00 yc 16.50 21.00 055 14 17.50 25. 055 1125 1438 
Detroit........ 37.00 19.67" 24. 87* oy es 17.00 22.50 055 sve 15 
Kansas City.... 45.00 cbue 18.50 23.50 17. 50# 22.50# 077t . 107F 057 tt 15 
Los Angeles... . 50.00 ieee 10.80 14.95 10. 80# 14.954 | nes 042 .06 12 
Minneapolis Raia 2.50 18. 20 24.70 . 098 .098 21.85 34.65 Sa ee ee ee 
Montreal... . 70.00 60.00 3.62 14.00 19. 66 .07 .093 19.00 26.50 07 . 135 . 165 
New Orleans. 100.00 32.00 a os 15.00 18.75 . 068 .09 075t - Pee ee 0785 i 
New York...... 130. 00§ 65.00 2.64 17.00 22.00 .075 10 .09 ee .075 i 
Philadelphia. 110.00 45.00 2.25 13.50 18.00 .05 .08 .05 O8t 045 ea 
Pittsburgh 115.00 40.00 19.00 24.00 0775. ~~. 1125 O80t -12Nt an. tseeaeh™ 7 Silene 
St. Louis....... 40/115.00 35.00 19.70 24.70 ‘09 125 185t 2t 10425 “09 12s 
San Francisco... ..... .00 12.00 18.00 12.008 18. 008 12. 50¢ 23.004 .04 0575 .117 
seattle... eon 35.00 25.50 25.50 17.00# 23.00% rae .03 19 .20 


t4ixoxSfin. #Per ton 








AALS 
PCC) 
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CURRENT PRICES OF CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


















IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS—BASE MILL PRICES 








STRUCT. REINF. RIVETS WIRE SHEET ———STEEL BAILS TRACK SUPPLIES 
SHAPES- BARS }-in. struc- NAILS PILING Per Gross Ton Angle Std lie Track 
PLATE j-in. billet, tural Base Base Standard Light  Re-rolled bars spikes plates bolts 
rmingham. .. $1.95 $2.10 $3.00 $2.55 ; $36.375 $34,375 $35.00 $2.55 $2.69 $1.90 $3.60 
hicago..... 1.85 2.10 3.05 ‘ : $2.25 36.375 35.00 34.00 2.55 2.60 1.90 3.60 
ttsburgh 1.80 2.05 2.90 2.40 2.15 36. 375 35.00 34.00 2.55 2.60 1.90 3.60 








IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS—F.O.B. WAREHOUSE, PER 100 LB., BASE PRICE 



























F.O.B. STRUCTURAL REINFORCING BARS EXPANDED METAL LATH WELDED FABRIC REINFORCING SHEET 
WAREHOUSE SHAPES Per 100 lb., 2 in., base —Per 100 8q.yd., carloadlots— —Per 100s.f,, carload _— ~ 6x6in., No PILING 
Per 100 Ib., price Std. diamond Std. ribbed 4xl6in.,No.  4x12in., No 6 & 6 wires Per 100 Ib. 
base price New billet Rail steel mesh, 3 3.4lb 5& 10 wires 8 & 12 wires Per sq yd base price 
SPP ee eee $3. 36 $2.34 $2.19 $21. :y $23.00 $1.53 $1.16 $0. 1449 70 
Baltimore.......... . 3.00 2.70 60 25.00 28.00 1.41 1.08 . 1332 2.45 
ROMER se x 64.6090 3.54 2.923 1.925 20. 00+ 22. 00t 1. 46 1.12 1449 2.60 
Chicago. .. 3.20 2.10 1.95 22.00 24.00 1.40 1.08 1323 2.25 
Cincinnati......... 3.40 3.25 3.25 25.01 29.50 1.39 1.07 1287 
Cleveland............ 3.31 2.75 2.60 2).00 22.00 1.37 1.06 . 1287 
a re 3.85 3.05 2.90 26.00 28.00 1.63 1. 23 1548 3.005 
Denver ‘ 3.95 3.76 3.61 22.00 25.00 1.68 1. 26 1584 3 
Detroit.......... on 3.42 2.20 2.05 2).007 22. 00t 1.41 1.08 1323 2? 43 
KansasCity.......... 3.75 2.75 2.60 22.50 23.50 1.50 1.14 1422 2.69 
Los Angeles........... 3.00 2.525 23.00 27.50 1.68 1.26 1584 2.65 
Minneapolis. . . : 3.45 2.86 2.71 22.00 26.00 1.51 1.15 1431 2.57§ 
Montreal........... 3.15 2.40 2.30 32.00 33.00 2.30 1.71 238 2.80 
New Orleans. . : 19.00 23.00 1.54 1.17 1458 
New York. . 3.37 2.50 2.35 19.50 21.50 1.44 ttt 1359 2.50 
Philadelphia. . 2.98 3.06 Raa 20.00 24.10 1.42 1.09 1332 2.46 
Pittsburgh...... 1. 80 1.85t 1.70% 29.00 22.003 1.34 1.04 1260 2.15 
St. Louis... 3.45 3.00 2.85 22.00 24.00 1.42 1.09 1341 2.30 
San Francisco. . 3.50 2.475 2.325 23.00 28.00 1. 68 1.26 . 1584 2.60 
Seattle. . 3.55 2.50 24.50 26.50 1.68 1.26 1584 2.60 
tBase Mill Price. Note: Shaves, bars and piling subject to quantity discounts. §Mi!l Price plus freight to Minneapolis. _ tf.o.b. delivered 








PAINTING AND ROOFING 


SUPPLIES—F.O.B. 
































Note: Red lead in oil 5.¢ hicher than white lead in oil 





#Basis of quoting changed this month from list to 500-Ib. lots 


RED LEAD WHITE LEAD READ Y-MIXED PAINT —.~ ROOFING SUPPLIES Carload lots, f.0.b. factory 
Per 100 Ib. Per 100 lb. Per gal., drums Rolls, slate Asphalt lar felt, Asphalt Tar pitch, 
in 500-lb. lots in 500-Ib. lots# Ferric surfaced, 85- felt, per per 100 coating, 350--lb. bbl., per 
ory in oil Graphite* Aluminumft Oxidet 90 Ib., per sq 100 Ib Ib per gal ton 
AMI, 66 0 <:0.0:000 $7.75 $10.50 $1.60 $3.10 $1.775 $1.85 $1.85 36 $25.40 
Baltimore........ 7.00 10.00 1.40 2.25 $1.90 2.35 + 2.55 . 48 25.00 
Birmingham...... 7.25 10.50 2.35 2.35 1.85 1.68 1.63 1.69 36 21.88 
Boston..... 7.00 10.00 1.80 2.65 .05x 1.80 3.25 3.25 .42 22 00 
Chicago........ 7.00 10.00 1.35 2.45 1.30 1.55 2.50 2.50 38 22.00 
Cincinnati........ 7.00 10.00 1.45 2.50 1.49 2.40 2. 39K 2. 39K 36 21.00 
Cleveland... . 7.00 10.00 1.65 2.30 1.40 1.60 1.79 1. 79K .24 20.00 
Dallas... . 7.25 11.00 1.80 2.10 2.05% 3.80 3.80 14 35.00 
a ear 7.50 10.75 2.55 ‘ 2.25 3.55 3.55 .35 30. U0 
i See 7.00 10.00 1.65 2.30 1.40 2.55 2.80 2.55 35 30.00 
Kansas City... . 7.00 10.125 1.25 2.65 1.00 2.05 3. 10-3.20 3. 10-3. 20 .23 24.50 
‘ Los Angeles. 7.25 10.25 1.60 2.25 2.30 2.60 1.50 45 
Minneapolis. ..... 7.00 10.123 1. 78v 1. 52Ay 1.5 2Ky 29 23-30 
Montreal......... ae 8.20 1.85 3.50 1.85 1.90 2.44 1.88 1.55§ 1.528 
New York........ 7.00 10.00 1.75 2.35 1.40 1.68 1.454 1. 456 . 232 22.00 
Philadelphia 7.00 10.00 2.50 2.95 1.50 1.68 1. 86K 1. 48K 37 22.00 
Pittsburgh. . . 7.00 10.00 1.05 1.95 . 80 1.75 1.654 1.65 38 25.00 
St. Louis..... 7 10.00 10.00 1.85 2.45 1.30 1.78% 2.525 2.525 .25 25.00 
San Francisco. . Be 10.25 1.80 2.75 1. 10-2.00 1.89 3.10 3.10 . 38 26.00 
Seattle...... , 7.25 10.25 1. 80 2.85 2.20 3.30 2.66 2.69 69 30.00 
*U.S. War Dept. Spe:. 3-49A. TtASTM Spec. D 266-31. 899% maximum ferric oxide. §Per 1001b KPer roll, 65lb xPerlb. v Minneapolis & vicinity 











MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 






















A quality 
pS Se eee 85% 
Baltimore......... 88% 
Birmingham....... 88% 
Boston..... 88-10-5% 
Chicago 87% 
Cincinnati......... 89-10% 
Cleveland......... 85-10% 
TORT. 25h i cucce 87% 
ae 86% 
i” Pee 87-10% 
Kansas City....... 86-10% 
Los Angeles........ 90%* 
Minneapolis....... 86% 
ae 60-30% 
New Orleans....... 88% 
NeW BORE... ccc es 88% 
Philadelphia...... . 88% 
Pittsburgh......... 88% 
a 89% 
San Francisco. ..... 82% 
Seattle. . bass 90-10% 






*Disc. from list Aug. 1, 1929. 







Bleaching 
Calcium chloride, 77-80% 
moisture proof bags, f.o. 
of competition, per ton 

Chlorine cylinders, r lb. delivered. . 





flaked, 





6. 








WINDOW GLASS 
Discounts from latest jobbers 
List, Sept. 
Single or Double Thickness 


15, 1928 


B quality 


879 
90- 26% 


tF.o.b. Arsenal. 
CHEMICALS 


Water, sewage treatment, road work, f.o.b. carlots, New York. 
owder, in drums, F.o.b. works, pel 00lb » 
400-lb. drums or 100-Ib 
works, freight equaiees with h petute 


in 





-EXPLOSIVES 


Per |b. dynamite 


delivered 50-lb. cases 


Gelatin 
40% 60% 
$0.155 $0.17 

16 175 
. 105 .120 
. 16 . 18 
.155 ol 
.27 .29 
. 20 215 
. 1675 1825 
.155 17 
.225 240 
.16 175 
.1725t 1925t 
175 

. 1875 2125 
19 22 
.225 24 

. 1550 17 
i. . 1250 
ae Re 
.1575 1775 
1425 1575 


tDouble thickness A & B. 


‘: Silicate of soda, 52 deg., in drums, f.o.b. works, per 100Ib. 1.35 
* Soda ash, 58%, in paper bags, per 100Ib.. tare 1.25 
: Sulphate of aluminum, commercial, in 100 Ib. bags oat ton 27.00 

Sulphate of copper, in bbl., per 1001b......... 3.85 


22.00@35. 
.055.06 


$2.00 @$2. 10 


00 





PILES 





Prices per linear foot, pine, with bark on, f.o.b. New York; delivered from barge 


1} to 2c. per ft. additional: 
Short Leaf— Long Leaf 
Dimensions Points Length Barge Rail Barge Rail 
121M. GCRU. ...ccesces 6in. 30 to 50ft. $0.12 $0. 165 $0.13 $0.16 
12in.-2ft. from butt. 6in. 50 to 59 ft. .16 om Pe .20 
12in.—2ft. from butt. 6in. 60 to 69 ft. .17 aa3 . 16 20) 
l4in.—-2ft. from butt. 6in. 50 to 69 ft. 195 . 235 . 20} . 24} 
14in.—2ft.from butt. 6in. 70 to 79ft. .2125 . 245 . 24} . 30} 
14in.—2ft.from butt. 5in. 80 to 85 ft. .275 . 385 ’ 
14in.--2ft.from butt. Sin. 85to89ft me i .452 : 
RAILWAY TIES 6In.x8In. 7In.x9In. 
Prices f.o.b., per tie, for carload lots: by 8 Ft by 8} Ft 
| Oak, untreated... .........cc006 $1.25 $1.80 
Boston....... eS eee eer er 1.35 1.85 
|e. creonoted se 1 He 2 = 
Sou Vork song-leal sap pine, untreatec P 1.00 
New York..... Mixed oak, untreated : sions 1.00 
ra = pores RE TP .75 . 1.50 
— nite oak, creosoted........... no market 
Birmingham. .. } Southern pine, untreated *6x 8x8’ 6’ . 45* . 60 
Southern pine, creosoted 1.00* 1.20 
f | _ oak, untreated. . ees 4 4 ; b> 
ae Jak, empty cell, creosoted...... ‘ 
Chicago......- | Oak’ gine treated 1.40 1.70 
{ Southern vine, creosoted. . ¥ Z 1 t 
DP nsicecsacevdetee . ° 
Los Angeles. . . | Fir, ereosoted Ey cr she 167 2:40 
: : oak, untreated............ 1. ‘ : 
Philadelphia... | Red oal:, creosoted........... ; 2.10 
{ White oak, untreated........... 1.13 1.45 
Si. Louie Red oak, untreated... 1.10 1.40 
aa ) Red oak, creosoted 1.50 1.95 
| Sap Pine or cypress, untreated _ 1.39 
. P ougias fir, green, untreate , ‘ 
San Francisco... | poumes fir, empty cell, creosoted. 1.14 1.56 
Monteeal { Birch or maple, untreated. . . 1.00 1.10 
“ sick dasa \ Birch or maple, creosoted 1.25 1.55 
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WATER, SEWER AND DRAIN PIPE 





C.1. PIPE ——VITRIFIED SEWER PIPE—~ CLAY DRAIN 


Per net ton, Per foot, delivered, standard (f f.o.b.) 


ILE 
Per 1,000 ft., 


car- 


CONCRETE 
SEWER PIPE 


Per ft., delivered; 





WROUGHT STEEL PIPE— 


Full standard weight. # 

















f.o.b. 6 in. in., 12in., 4in., 36 in., load lots, f.o.b. ASTMC 14-24 Ito 3in., Butt Weld 3} to 6in., Lap W 

to 24in.* 8.8. 8.8. 8. ds. 6 in. Bin. Zin. 4in. Black Galv Black Sal \ 
Atlanta... $43.00 $0.225d $0.405d $1.4625 $4.50 $80.00 $128.00 $0.50 $1.625 44% 37% 42% 
Baltimore... ... 46.50 ~ .25 "50 2:10 5.75 108.00 168.50 2: ts ite m3 Ba 
Birmingham... . 39.00 =. 25 45 1.625 4.66 85.00 220.00 -45 = -1.60 64% 55% 65% 56: 

oston 46.50 21 1405 1.89 5.6375 99.00 153.00 oa : ling aol 

Chicago. 47.50 [28 54 2.025 4.615 80.00 132.00 -36 = 1.42 53% 42% 54% 43 
Cincinnati...... 46.00 "189 3645 0.62 5.535 69.00 108.00 -40 1.40 53.04% 42.02% 54.265% 43.24 
Cleveland... ... 47.50 168 324 1.44 4.6125 42.50 88.50 35 «474 58.4% 48.4% 60. 6% 49 
Dallas 51.00 135 “67 2.70 sees 165.00 © 260.00 i ty 646 55% 64% 5 
Daver........ 59.00 .27t 47t 1. 98t nh 105.00 180.00 ee Lae 56% 45% 43% * 7 
Detroit 47.50 . 189 . 3645 1.62 5.74 82.00 136.00 35 1.20 49% 38% 50°) 3 
Kansas City 49.00 30 54 2.16 4.90 120.00 140.00 40 1.50 49° 38% 50% 3 
Los Angeles 47.50 2825¢ .508% 2.03 5.535 115.50 192.50 1.00 2.00 53.57% 43% 53% 42.5 
Minneapolis 49.50 255 -459 «1.836 = 467 : "502134 é 
Montreal 50.00  .33¢4 oer Ge 82.00 134.00 a Tae sco a 
New Orleans 45.00 32 51 1.65 aia 67.00 aS 45 2.00 ae ee - 
New York 46.00 .25 55 2.00 6.25 a ae 55 2.00 51.88%2 40.86%= 53.10%*  42.08° 
Philadelphia 43.00 336 .648 =6.2.835 = 8.68 175.90 210.00 54 1.80 52.37% 41.35% 53.39%= 42.57: 
Pittsburgh 49.00 182.  .351¢ 1.62% 4.92% 69.00 108.00 -73e—«*« TD Oh 55% 65% 500, 
St. Louis 46.00 235 459. 1.836 3.96 85.00 170.00 "30 ~=—- 2:00 1.366% 4 0.345% 52.49% 41.47 
San Francisco. 47.00. 477 1.908 = 5.22 103.50 172.50 45 2.20 37 4% 51.1% 64.6% 
Seattle 48.50 “4035 .63t 3.06¢ 8 =7.55t 85.00  200.00T .50t 1.80 65.80% $7" 35%, 66.75% 56.30’ 


*b. & « class Band heavier, C/T. lots, 
(base) $43.00. 
4-in., $3 per ton additional. 


lington, N. J 


additional, 


$. per ton less. 


200 tons and over. Bur- 
Gas pipe and class A, $3 per ton 
30 in. and larger usually 


tLess 30% in C/L Lots 


#Discounts from standard list for delivery from warehouse, except Pittsburgh pric es 8 


f.o.b. mill. 
17c.; 


Base price $200 per net ton. 
2in., 37c.; 76hc.; 


2} to 3in 


ec Concrete Culvert pipe reinforced. dDouble strength. 


2} in., 58}c.; 


3 in., 


4i 


List prices per ft.: } 
n., $1.09; 6in. 
Resale price to co nsumer, car load lots shipped from mill. 


$1.92. 


tSales & municipal taxes extra 


in., 8c; } in. 


Ihe.; 





LUMBER AND TIMBER—PER M FT. B.M., CARLOAD LOTS F.O.B. 





All S. L. Y. P. is No. 2common or better and for No. 1 N.C 


SHORT LEAF YELLOW PINE AND DOUGLAS FIR——— 


a, 


LONG LEAF Y.P. 

















\\ 








. Box. All Fir planks No. 2common; Fir Merchantable = grack 
timber is No. |common. Lengths up to 20 ft. up to 20 ft. 
1x6,8 1x8,8 2x4,8 2x6,5 2x8,5 2x 10,8 3x12," 6x12," 12z12,2 2x12,2 12x12, 
ee Southern Pine $17.50 $17.50 $19.50 $i9.50 $19.50 $21.50 Cy eee Cae rT $38.50 00 
Baltimore........... Southern Pine 23.50 24.50 27.50 26.50 27.00 29.00 37.50 ioc aa — 55.00 58.00 
Douglas Fir 29.50 29.50 28.50 28.50 28.50 29.50 30.50 $32.50 ieee | Axia . 
Birmingham......... Southern Pine 21.00 21.00 19.00 18.00 20.00 20.00 29.00 28.00 28. Sanh 
Long Leaf 22.00 22.00 22.50 21.50 22.50 25.50 43.00 _ 45.00 42.00 
re Southern Pine 28.00 28.00 33.00T 33. 00+ 47.00T 55.00T 70. 00t ae aeR 70.00 53 00 
Douglas Fir 28.00 28.00 33.00 33.00 35.00 35.00 40.00 40.00 eee bee 
CRED, ..0 00s ccnced Southern Pine 29.50 29.50 33.50 32.50 32.50 35.50 45.50 bach eas 54.50 54.50 
Douglas Fir 34.50 35.50 39.50 37.50 38.50 39.50 41.50 41.50 41.50 oe : 
Cincinnati.......... Southern Pine 23.00 25.00 26.00 25.00 25.50 20.50 40.00 apes oie 31.50 ‘ 
AR! © Sek eee CMe || er " : 43.50 46.25 ae | > ee ; 
Cleveland........... Southern Pine 28.00 30.00 36.00 30.00 34.00 36.00 47.00 45.00 re 50.00 €2.00§ 
VS .Southern Pine 428.35 30.60 31.50 29.80 30.15 30.15 50.40 ne ls 42.75 67.95 
OO Douglas Fir 43.00 40. 00*= 43.00* 43.00* 43.00* 49. 00* 52.00* 56. 00* 61.50 srg ? 
DeWOlS.....cccccvess Southern ope 24.00 24.00 25.00 24.50 24.50 25.50 35.00 ae 29.00 41.50 
Douglas sas alee ee ae = eee 41.50 41.50 41.50 ee s50% 
Kansas City........! Southern Pine 23.50 24.00 23.50 23.00 23.50 24.50 34.00 A ied 53/00 60.00 
Douglas Fir 27.50 28.50 29.00 27.50 27.50 30.00 33.00 35.00 35.00 ae : 
Los Angeles .....Douglas Fir 31.00 31.00 31.00, 31.00 31.00 31.00, 38.00, 48. 00y | i ie es 
Minneapolis.c....... Western Pine 45.00% 51.50%  50.90* 41.00% 41.00% 42.00% 59.50% = dar ft a ea 58.00% | 
Douglas Fir 39. 00* 42.00* 43. 50* 41.00* 41.00* 42.00* 59. 50* 59. 50* 59. 50* et 
Montreal.........+. Spruce 28.00 29.00 25.00 27.00 30.50 33.00 36.00 niin ent bdies «. sebten.* . | sytee 
Douglas Fir 47.50 53.00 42.50 44.00 44.00 45.75 51.00 51.00 51.00 43.00 
New Orleans....... Southern Pine 23.50 25.50 28.00 25.00 27.00 25.50 38.00 et | Mee 44.00 54.00 
Douglas Fir 28 50 30.00 33.00 29.00 32.00 33.50 37.00 iad ©) Beowk- ees Ee 
Now York... .. cvs Southern Pine 33.00* 34.00* 33.00* 34.00* 34.00* 38.00* 45. 00* nee ncignienditinenias 70. 00* 70. 00* 
Douglas Fir om ’ 37. 00* 37. 00* 35. 00* 38 .00* 40. 00* 43.00* EM, Pde ace. 
Philadelphia......... Southern Pine 30.00 31.00 32.00 32.00 33.00 34.00 arte eee 6.00 42.00 
Douglas Fir 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 42.00 |S are ie 
Pittsburgh.......... Southern Pine 30.50 31.90 37.65 33.75 36.52 37.50 47.75 eg Ae 57.50 57.50 
Douglas Fir 38.52 39.70 39.70 38.55 39.10 39. 38 53.25 53.25 53.25 sence deers 
St.Louis. ......-c00 Southern Pine 30. 00*x 31.00*x 31. 00*x 29. 50*x 30. 50*x 31.00*x 47.00*x ..... atte ‘- ; 
NS ee aoe ye SS rr Lf tang : 55.00*x  55.00*x 72.00 70.00 
San Francisco....... Douglas Fir 20. 00° 20.00* 21. 50¢ 21.508 22. 00¢ 22.50¢ 24.50 25. 00° SS re ose 
DE us cossaennan Douglas Fir 14.00 15.00 15,00 14.00 14.00 14.00 20.00 19.00 a Sar. 
*Delivered. Spruce. tLong-leafed Y.P. §Norway Pine. ‘Northern Pine. ™Native. tAtship’stackle. ,Yard prices. 410% Disc. taken off. x5M ft. or! 
8S4S. ®Rgh. «Contractors in Minneapolis and St. Paul get 15% disc. from list. 











CURRENT BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION WAGE RATES PER HOUR 




















Structural Iron Hoisting ——Common Labor-—— 
Bricklayers Carpenters Workers Engineers Plasterers Building Heavy Const. 
NO cicaeebenens $0.70/1.125 $0.40/.90 $0.60/1.25 $0.75/1.50 $0. ris 00 $0. 30/. 40 $0. 30/.40 
eS ee ; 1.25 11 1.373 1.25 .45 
Birmingham........... 1.00 .60/1,00 1.00 .125 I oo 36/. > sot - 30/. 40F 
Boston 1. 30 .70/1.175 1.20 .90/1.175 1.375 .50/.70 .50/.70 
Cincinnati. -80/1.375 65/1. 20 1.25 + 0071.25 80/1. 375 45 45 
Chicago 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1. Be 95 
Cleveland. . 1.375 1.123 1.25 1.25 f 72 Rey 
Dallas 50/1.00 50/1.00 50/1.00 50/1.00 . 50/1.00 25/.40 . 25/.40 
Denv 1.10 1.10 ?.. See S > > ee . 50 50 
Detroit 1.25 100 1.25 75/.95 35 35/.75 55/.75 
OSS ee 1.325 1.125 1,25 1.125 1.325 .70 45/.50 
Los Angeles 1.10 1.10 1.125 1.125 1.25 . 50 . 60 
Minneapolis 1,00 70/ .85 1.00 .85 1.00 .40 . 45/.50 
~ pom + meee 1.00 A 1.00 1.00 1.25 30/.40 .-30/.40 
New York.... 1.50 1.40 1.475/1.65 1. 50/1. 5625 1.50 823 . 50/. 80 
Philadelphia 35/1.50 .65/1. 10 .70/1.375 .90/1.00 1.10/1.37 35/50 .40/.50 
Pittsburgh............ 1.00/1.50 1.00/1. 25 1. pl 375 1.00/1.50 70 . 50 
—.......... “So. 1.25 1 1.35/1.47 ‘50 78 35/. 783 
San Francisco 1.50* 1.125 1. $3 1.12} 1.25* .62 .60 
Seattle 1.00 1.00 1.25 .25 1.25 . 60 . 60 
Montreal .70 .60 . 80 55 .70 35 .40 


Skilled Avg: (Bricklayers, Carpenters, Ironworkers) $!.132 Common Avg. $0.547 *6-hr. Day. tf PWA. 
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’ 
fs CONSTRUCTION REPORTS 
WATERWORKS CONTRACTS AWARDED Section Index 
ae co nage a a gg ot Hones ; Engineering Structures: 
PROPOSED WORK inenlit.. Senta Berbare—City Council, construct: = Bridges and Grade Crossing 155 
ing works for Sheftield Filtration Plant, to - . gous — (ip odin liad . 
Ala., Birmingham—City retained Sanborn & Daley Corp 4430 Boundary St.. San Diego Earthwork, Irrigation, Drainage and a 
Bogart, consult. engrs., 30 Church St New 3134.694. Eset. $160,000. P.W.A. Bids Feb. Waterways 159 
art, ‘ : grs., ; } > Fic co : 5% = 2 
York, to prepare plans industrial water system ook ty me Feb. 20. Noted Feb. 20, C.D. ae en, REE EERE ET Cee «++ 168 
Total est. $5,808,000. Test borings awarded pppesetiia ? 7 Materials and Equipment sake 
Kirkpatrick Drilling Co., 1313 Fifth Ave. 5S. Conn., Greenwich — Greenwich Water Co., Street ‘Mined 159 
Noted Jan. 21, C. D—Jan. 23, E. N.-R. Greenwich, waterworks improvements, day labor OCLs aK once ees pe 
and separate contracts Est. $84,000. Noted Sewerage and Waste Disposal , 153 
Calif., San Francisco — Public Utilities Feb, 25. C. D.—Feb. 27, E.N.-R Unclassified -r 160 
Comn., City Hall, takes bids upon comple- Conn,, Norwalk — City, Brown amu scott Waterworks 153 
» of plans concrete work and _ roofing for Reservoir work, incl. repairing dam, fencing Ee Ce 
iiversity Mound Reservoir, est. $587,000; ex- property and cleaning, also watershed work Buildings: 
vation and = concrete - gg gt W.P.A. labor. Owner builds. $23,658. P. Public 163 
*550,000; Crystal Springs Pipe Line No, 2, [ngm James, City Hall, engr. . : ee eeeres owames ‘ ‘ 
rystal Springs Dam to Burlingame. — Hl., Elgin—City, water treatment plant with Commercial ...... EN Res aes 165 
mstructing | discharge pipe ine trom Sunse auxiliary piping and appurtenances, to C. E Industrial 166 
ROUTE, FEO ee: Pee ie Irvins- — Giertz, & Son, Elgin. $114,000. Bits Feb. 10. , 
in, $50,000. N. A. Eckart. ~9 Mason St., Noted Feb. 4. =» 7 Projects $500.000 and over symbol * 
zr Ill., Rock nhene-~Ctty, M. T. Rudgren, city Depesta moees back to former issues 
Idaho, Dayton—City, election Mar. 14. to clk., improving waterworks system, to Green- are designated as follows 
vote bonds for constructing water system exten- oe Constr. “s. Ro . Island, $42,148. P.W.A. C.D. Construction Daily 
sion, $25,000 mae ee. S. Melek Mer, Fe, he E.N.-R. Engineering News-Record 
Iil., Summit—Village, R. Lambert, pres., Sect. Seteel Gavw , sisal , 
N. ¥., Apalachin—Town of Owego withdrew 2. waterworks, incl. cleaning 50,000 ft. water- one rovernment projects symbol t 
sids to have been opened Mar. 3, pending out- mains, to National Water Main Cleaning Co.., 
come of water test borings. for water supply 50 Church St.. New York, at l4c. per ft. P.W.A, 2 
system. $42,000. P.W.A. project. Nussbaumer Bids Jan. 10.. Noted dan. 6, C. D. 
& Clarks, ye a o'b bane 9 ——— Ky., Covington—City, 75,000 gal. steel tank 
ngrs. ote 83 hut ee te P on 100 ft. tower, to Chicago Bridge & Lron Wis., Campbellsport—Villaze, deep well pump 
_ N, Y¥., Bath—Village will not take bids Mar Wk 654 Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland, O., $7.- and Horey centrifugal pump, to Fairbanks 
14, constructing stendpine. pumps, equipment, 965***improvements to distribution system, to Morse Co., 900 South Wabash Ave... Chicago 
ete. $132,000. P.W.A, project. W. T. Fieid J. G. Exterxamp, Covington, $54.324°* *travel- Iil., $1,341 and $343 respectively***gas driven 
Eng. Co.. Flower Bldg., Watertown engrs. Noted ing intake screen, to Chain Belt Co., 1600 West pump, to Yeomans Bros. Co.. 1433 North Dear 
Feb. 25, C. D.—Feb. 27, E. N.-R. Bruce St.. Milwaukee, Wis., $8,770*** purifica- born St., Chicago, Ill.. $728 Grand total 
, a tion works, structures, to_C. H. Tompkins Co., $2.412. Bids Feb. 10. Noted Jan. 27, C.D 
Wash., Seattle—H. D. Fowler, water an. 1630 Connecticut Ave. N.W., Wash. D. C. Wis.. Little Chut Out C 
isks City Council for authority to issue $200.- $410.711°%** filter equipment and piping, to E ing 8 in. well. 300 ft nn gy og Ah id sor oy teneng 
000 in short-term water bonds to assist suburban W. Bacharach & Co.. 1200 Rialto Bldg., Kansas Fond du I c. $880 ‘ Bids bad — Ret seat 
water districts, which will become the city's City, Mo.,  $194,.700***furnishing, delivering unepened ieee, eaten Rea: comand “o7 fo 
istomers in development work and to build pumps, to Dayton Dowd Co., Quincey, Il.. $5.- pune end pool vat “eh a pee me ee 
new 16 in. main in East Marginal Way. T. R. 018. Grand total $681,488. Bids Feb. 6. pS a pump house. Mi readvertise. 
Beeman, County-City Bldz., engr. P.W.A, Noted Jan. 3. C.D.—Jan. 9, E.N-R. 9%. H.. Honolulu—Con. Q.M.. Construction 
; > re eee "se Jiv., additional water facilities at Schoffield | 
‘is., Little Chate—See “Contracts Awarded.’ N. Y¥., Amsterdam—City, improving water Ee a a ‘ey | 
we , , is supply, incl. removing trees and underbrush ona ks, to E. E, Black, Ltd., Honolulu. $179,- | 
. Ont., Queenston—Town making plans water- from watershed at Glen Wild, clearing under- ae n j 
works reservoir and 2 mi. 6 in. mains. R. B brush from pipe line right-of-way from reser- Ont., London—Public Utilities Comn., E. V | 
Erwin, 449 Queen St., Niagara Falls, engr. In- voir to Amsterdam (16 mi.). relief labor. $45.,- Buchanan, genl mer. laying 6 and 10 in. water 
terested in prices of all materials. 000. W.P.A. J. E. Carroll, Old Post Office main extensions $25,000, drilling 3 new wells 
Bldg., Albany, procurement officer W.P.A., will 72s ate — ft.. brick pump nouse and 
- r _ shase aterials 4 gal. pump $25.000. Owner 
BIDS ASKED purchase materials. mp a : 
N. Y., Hornell—City, repairing flood damage — —_ Dee 27 _ .. Buckanen. seul. 
Colo., Denver — Mar. 17, by Bd. Water to No. 1 Reservoir, incl. earth fill dam, con- — a —Jan. 2, E. N.-R. 
Comrs.. City and County Bldg., furnishing pote’ ho aga Me 9 and Fetainins Bom 
P slow mixing and accessory equipment for use relicf labor. $128,091. -P.A. funds allotted. 
in the West Side filter plant: constructing filter J. E. Williamson, Federal Bldg., Elmira, Pro- SEWERAGE AND 
plant building complete, rein.-con. wash tank curement Officer W.P.A., will purchase materials. WASTE DISPOSAL 
‘ug ae oe, Socaeets week: ewan — N. Y., Long Island City—Water Supply. Gas 
ing che “ ed e¢ . Sluice gates, v: 28, a gael E 
: filter controllers, wash water ——: meter, ~ Electricity. Municipal Bldg. gg oP en i PROPOSED WORK 
ist iron pipe lines within filter plant building, re - r uae - : ener al npn : . - 
pressure water supply system and miscellaneous pate a, Se ge ea OR eoky any Calif., San Gabriel—City, defeated $250.000 
piping, gages, laboratory equipment: furnishing sat tagged patie. ay moh . vi alpen bonds fer sewer improvements. Proposed P.W.A. 
Bids Feb. 3. Noted Feb. 4, C.D.—Jan. 30, project 
five pumping units and eat awe ay E. N.- J 
41,000,000. P.W.A,. project E . Schneider, ee 2 : x x. Mass., Somerville—City rejected bids Feb. 6 
City and County Bidg.. Denve design engr N. ¥., West Seneca—Town, constructing 6 in. 18 and 20 in. clay sewer in Broadway, Cress 
Alvord Burdick & Howson. 20 ‘North Wacker ¢.i. watermains, valves, hydrants, ete., in Louis, and Pearl ots J. E. Mullaney, city engr. Noted 
Dr.. Chicago. Ill.. engrs. Evelyn. Rose, Florence, Westminster and Center Feb. 17 . D.—Feb 20 N 
aca Sts.. day labor. W.P.A. $33.917 N hy New Previdence- € ity ted bid 
. . OO ea eee ey aioe : : eae . si rejecte = 
Conn., Greenwich—Se« Contracts Awarded. 0., Cincinnati — City. waterworks improve- Feb. 19, for Contre a, De. F, + sg i 
Conn., Norwalk—See ‘‘Contracts Awarded.” ments, Contr. C-3, elevated tank, to Chicago system. Contr. B. from Suburban Eng. Co., 15 
: : Bridge Iron Wks., Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland. West 38th St.. New York, $87,244. has been 
+ill., North Chicago—Mar. 24. by Vet. Bu.. 36.560. P.W.A, recommended for award. Noted Jan. 24, C, D.— 
Arlington Bidg.. Wash... Py on er eottening S. D., Sanator—State Bd. Charities & Cor- Jan. 30. E.N.-R oe 
system at U. S. Veterans Facilities. rections, G, Crill, secy., State Capitol, Pierre. New York—Sanitary Sewer Comn. West- 
Ind., Michigan City—Mar. 16. by City. con- furnishing, installing chlorinator and_ auxiliary chester Co.. County Blidg.. White Plains 
structing watermains in Lake Shore Dr,, 5,210 setamans am State Reeasoree, 6 Watine 2 soon takes bide constructing Sect. C. South 
lin.ft. 6 and 8 in. c.i. pipe: 22,000 sq.ft. 6 in. $1411, Bia Ket 17. ill St.. Belleville, N. J., Yonkers Trunk Sewer $250,000, $112,500 
concrete walk, Div. H. P.W.A. project. Greeley gi coat er 2 P.W.A. grant; Sects. JL and G2, Mill Valley 
& Hansen, 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. Tex., Buffalo—City. waterworks system, dis- Sewer in Greenburgh, and Sect. D1, in Mount 
Ost. tribution system, to Ricker Constr. Co., Houston, Pleasant $360,000. $162,000 P.W.A. grant 
N. Y¥., Amsterdam—See ‘‘Contracts Awarded.”' $18.497*** well, to J. W. Jackson, Houston, ys J aa f-R yd exe System 
N. ¥., Coney Island (Sta. Brooklyn)—Mar. $4.495***tank and tower, to Chicago Bridge & In hye, 50, $93,757 P.W.A. grant 
23. by Dpt. Water Supply, Gas & Electricity, Iron Wks.. Athletic Bldg., Dallas, $4,985. Grand Grand total $680,850. 
Municipal Bldg., New York, installing general. total $27,977 Est. 330.000, P.W.A. — Bids N. Y., Buffalo—City plans constructing 
lectrical and lighting equipment for fire pump- A . ” ‘Noted Feb. 21, C.D.—Jan. 30, sewage disposal plant on 20 acre site. at 
ing station, Neptune Ave. and West 23rd St.. ee at. BR. Bird Island Pier, foot West Ferry St. Soon 
Brooklyn Boro. Tex., Graford—City, c/o A. F. Jones, mayor, takes bids on Michigan Masten Sewers. Total 
N. Y¥., Hornell—See ‘Contracts Awarded.” Mason Dam on Keeche Creek. meters, valves, 3 yg ee yg macnn ig Han- 
rW . § See “ o varded’ pump and pump station, to Texas ——— sen. NO Michigan ve., hicago. , eners. 
a Sa We Samate--See “Contacts Awarded. Sprinkler Co.. 2330 Summers St.. Dallas, $2 Noted Jan. 20, C. D—Jan, 23, E.N.-R., under 
N. C., Mount Pleasant—Mar. 12. by Mayor 36) . @ > : eee “Contracts Awarded.”’ 
’ : . 621. Est. $30,000. P.W.A. Bids Nov. 15. 
and Bd. Town Comrs.. constructing 1 deep well. Noted Oct. 31, C. D—Nov. 7. EN-R 
P.W.A. project G. C. White Co.. Durham. : 4 7 : Be res ee BIDS ASKED 
engrs, Tex., oe gg imar Co.. W. C. I. D. 1. c/o ll.. Chica P 2 , Sani . 
‘ * s0o—Mar. 12. by Sanitary Dist. of 
0., Nevada—Mar. 17. by City. pumping plant W. P. Clark, 75.000 gal. elevated tank, 75.000 Chicago, furnishing. delivering, installing 4 
iron removal unit and waterworks system. Bids gal. concrete reservoir, pump house. pumps, €.1, steam generator units, Div. O: 4 vapor heat 
Dec. 10 rejected. eounent Sauk eatin Vieh “clay ate ym inits of high temperature type, Div. W. for 
. ee rae te : - Clay collecting sys- Southwest Sewage Treatme yor at Stick- 
Tex., Bogota—Mar. 12. by City. c/o Dr. C. tem. to Uvalde Constr. Co., Santa Fe Bide. eat Cook Co age reatment Works at Stick 
McCain, mayor. drilling. equipping water well. Dallas, %50,653. P.W.A, Noted Jan. 13, a " 1 . 
Est. $6,600. P.W.A. project. Municipal Eng C. D.—Sept. 5, E. N.-R. Til., East St. Louis—Apr. 1, by East Side 
: Levee & Sanitary Dist.. S. H. Kernan, pres.. 


o.. Burt Bidg., Dallas, engrs 













Tex., Tyler—City, c/o A. H. Balch, mer., con- 628A Missouri Ave., 1.428 ft. 54 in. extra 

Wash., Tacoma—Mar. 16, by Board Contrs structing one 500,000 gal. elevated tank and strength culvert pipe. 14,995 ft. 42- to 54-in. 
& Awards, 18,990 lin.ft. 48 in. pipe line, 2.750 one 50,000 gal. elevated tank, to Taylor Iron standard strength culvert pipe, 280 cu.yd. con- 
ft. steel pipe and 16,240 either steel or lock Wks.. Macon, Ga., $35.572. Est. $39.000. crete in manholes, 34 manhole frames and 
joint steel cylinder rein.-con. W. A. Kunigk, P.W.A; Bids Dec. 12, awarded Feb. 24. Noted covers in Lansdown Section, East St. Louis 
Water Dpt., City Hall, engr. No 12, C. D.—Nov. 14, E. N.-R. Washington Park and Fairmount City. $291.- 
+Federal Government. For official proposal advertising see Searchlight Section Constr. News page 153 
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By increasing DENSITY AQ 


POZZOLITH builds into enpintete 
GREATER DURABILITY 


@ Density in concrete means DURABILITY— 

but to obtain density usually requires a con- 

crete that is too “dry” to place easily—too slow 

for modern construction needs and therefore 

too expensive. To all mixes, especially “dry” in 
mixes, Pozzolith gives a workability little “: 
short of amazing—with substantial reduction ; 
in water-cement ratio. 









To all concrete, Pozzolith imparts stubborn 
resistance to corrosion through its high, ef- 
fective pozzuolanic action. : 


Authoritative laboratory tests prove this. At 3 
the left, an unretouched photograph shows two C 
of many prisms used in making these tests. 
The prism marked “A” is Pozzolith-fortified; 
the prism marked “B” is plain. Subjected to 
the severe, disruptive action of 150 cycles of 
freezing and thawing, the prisms reveal the 
obvious superiority of the Pozzolith-fortified 
mix. Break tests for strength showed the b 
Pozzolith-fortified prism was 75% stronger. 


Write now for full information on Pozzolith 


THE MASTER BUILDERS COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Pozzolith was used in the Oakwood Club Pool, Cleveland, to 
{A} With Pozzolith {B} Without Pozzolith increase Density—check Disintegration. Geo. Mayer, Architect, 
Cracks in specimens are result of cross-bending tests. Sam. W. Emerson Co., Contractors. 





MASTER ‘& 
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< werage, ete, (Continued) 
; ws. project. E. F. Harper, c/o owner, 
engr. Horner & Shifrin, International Office 
: Louis, Mo., consult. engr. Noted Feb. 
"€. Di—Feb. 27, E.N.-R. 
Md., Baltimore—Mar. 16, by Baltimore Co., 
300 lin.ft. G6 and 8 in. terra cotta sewer 
e. manholes, ete., in Woodlawn, Rogers Forge 
1 vicinity. ; 
Md., Towson—Mar. 16, by Comrs. Baltimore 
- Court House, for excavation of trenches 
d furnishing, laying 11,300 lin.ft. 6 and 8 
T.C. sewer pipe and appurtenances in cer- 
in streets and right-of-ways in Woodlawn and 
icinity. Rogers Forge (Keelty Development). 
Minn,, St. Paul—Mar. 12. by Minne epelis. 
«+. Paul Sanitary Dist., M. Rosen, secy., 192 
liversity Ave., constructing intercepting ‘se we rs 
nd appurtené ances from near Griggs-St. Anthony 
ive. to near Victoria St.-St. Anthony Ave., 
ontr. 112, Div. F, Job 410, incl. 2,884 lin.it. 
1 ft. circular concrete section, Type A, in 
‘unnel, 2 transition sections, 1.076 lin.ft. 11 
t. eireular rein.-con, section, Type B, in tunnel. 
To exeeed $100,000. C, C, Wilbur, c/o owner, 
h. ener. Bids Feb. a withdrawn. Noted Feb. 6 
D.—Feb. 13, E. N.-R. 
N. Y., Auburn—See “Contracts Awarded.” 
N. Y., Cooperstown—See ‘‘Contracts Awarded.” 
N. Y., Eastchester—See “Contracts Awarded.” 
N. Y., Hamburg—See ‘‘Contracts Awarded.” 
N. Y¥., Lockport—See ‘Contracts Awarded. 
N. ¥., New York—Mar. 12. by J. J. Lyons, 
pres, Bronx Boro, Bronx County Bldg., sewers 
n DeReimer Ave., curbing, laying sidewalks, 
ilverts, approaches and guard rails, ete., in 
Secor Ave.: constructing bridge East 161st St. 
ind Eagle Ave. 
N. Y., North Tonawanda—Sce 
Awarded.’ 
N. Y¥., Nyack—See ‘Contracts Awarded.” 
N. Y., Poughikeepsis — See Contracts 
Awarded.’ 
N. Y., Saratoga Springs—Sex 
Awarded.’ 
N. Y., Troy—See “Contracts Awarded.” 
N, C., Greensboro—Mar. 17, by City Council, 
A. Joyner, Jr., mgr., constructing sanitary sewer 
outfall, incl, 23.063 lin.ft. 10- to 48-in. pipe 
ine, 2,820 lin.ft. 8- to 48-in. c.i. pipe line, 
300 lin.ft. tunnel, 112 manholes, etc. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Conn., Milford—Bd. Sewer Comrs., Town Hall, 
A. C. Smith, secy., Contr, 2, constructing pump 
house and boiler plant, to Loucks & Clarke 
Corp., 6 Ernest St., Wallingford, $26,984: 
Contr. 3, furnishing, installing equipment for 
treatment plant, to C. W. Blakeslee & Sons, 58 
Waverly St.. New Haven, $11,188. P.W.A. 
Bids Feb, 14. Noted Feb. 3, C.D—Feb. 6, 
E. N.-R. 

D. C., Wash.—District Comrs., District Bldg., 
constructing Luzon Valley Divorcement Sewer, 
to Ligon & Ligon, Inc., 3310 Ridge Ave., Balti- 
more, Md., $72,000; improving Wisconsin and 
Massachusetts Aves. to River Rd., to Highway 
Eng. Constr. Co., 7th and T Sts. N.W., $91,949. 

Ti, Chicago—Underground Constr. Co. gen- 
eral contractors, 130 North Wells St., 625 tons 
reinforcing steel bars for Calumet Intercepting 
Sewer, for Sanitary Dist., to Concrete Steel 
Co., 3109 South Central Park Ave., Chicago, and 
2 Park Ave. = York. Noted Jan. 8, C. D— 
Jan. 16, E.N 

Ky., a constructing Mill 
Creek Sewer, to Joseph and Robert Lor 
bardi, Real Estate Trust Bldg., Phila., Pa., 
$650.084. Bids Feb. 11, awarded Feb, 26. 

Noted Jan. 14, C.D.—Jan. 16, E.N.-R. 

N. Y.,. Auburn—City, constructing storm 
sewers in Cottage and Perrine Sts., relief labor. 
$27,000. W.P.A. Owner will purchase ma- 
terials, 


N. Y., Cooperstown—Village, constructing 
storm water sewer line in east side Susque- 
hanna Ave., relief labor. $28,000, W.P.A, 
A. Calabriso, Telephone Bldg., Binghamton, pro- 
curement officer W.P.A., will purchase mate- 
rials, 


N. Y., Eastchester—Village, rein.-con. storm 
water drains in Hewitt Ave., Meredith Pl. and 
Northway, relief labor. $27,000. W.P.A. D. 
Jordon, High School. Main St.,. White Plains, 
Procurement Officer W.P.A., will purchase ma- 
terials. 


N. Y., Hamburg—Village, constructing 10 in. 
sanitary sewer in Mile Strip Rd. from Wood- 
lawn School to sewage disposal plant, ror 
forces. $25,000. W.P.A. H. F. Burd, 1014 
City Hall, Buffalo, Procurement Officer W.P.A 
will purchase materials, 


N. Y., Kingston—City, constructing sanitary 
sewers with laterals and manholes, in Kiedsted 
Ave., $28,000; 8 sanitary sewers in Spruce St., 
$5,000: sanitary sewers, laterals, manholes in 
Wrentham St., $25,000; 15 and 18 in. trunk 
line sewers ir. Roosevelt Park section, $30,000: 
15 in. storm drains with catchbasins in O'Reilly 
St., $12,000, relief labor. W.P.A. Grand total 
$100,000. J. W. Carrol. Old Post Office Bldg. 
Albany. procurement officer W.P.A., will pur- 
chase materials. 


N. Y., Loeckport—City, constructing 12 in. 
sewer in Mill St. from Portage St. to Transit 


” 


“Contracts 


“Contracts 






+Federal Government. 


EN( 














Rd.: 233 ft. sewers in Seymour Alley: 10 in. 
sewer in Central Alley from Pine to Cottage 
Sts.: relief sewer in Juniper St. from Harrison 
to Pound Sts.; and 15 in. sewer in Walnut St. 
from Washburn St. to Cave St. and Sunset 
Ave., relief labor. To exceed $25,000 W.P.A, 
E. Noonan, Bailey Bidg., Lockport, procurement 
officer W.P.A., will purchase materials 

N. Y., New York—Dpt. Sanitation, T. W. 

Hammond, comr., Municipal Bldg., con- 
structing Manhattan Intercepting Sewers from 
West 164th to West 176th Sts.. and sewage flow 
regulators and branch intercepting sewers, to 
Dimenna & Cleverock, Inc., 420 Lexington Ave 
$91,326 and $874,164 respectively, Subject. to 
P.W.A. approval. Bids Dec, 23. Noted Dex 
26, C.D.—Dec. 12, E. N.- 

N. Y., North Tonawanda—City, constructing 
storm water sewers in North Ave., Locust, Iron, 
Stanley and Tremont Sts., relief labor. $35.,- 
000. W.P.A. E. Noonan, Bailey Bldg... Lock- 
port, procurement officer W.P.A., will purchase 
materials, 

N. Y., North Tonawanda — City, extending 
storm water sewer in Walck Rd. fro New 
York Central R.R. tracks to Zimmerman St 
ind Erie Ave., relief labor. W.P.A. Est. about 
$23,000. E, Noonan, Bailey Bldg.. Lockport 
Procurement Officer W.P.A., will purchase ma 
terials. 

N. Y., Nyack—City, storm water sewers with 
eatchbasin in Franklin St., LaVeta Pl., Hizhlan 
and 6th Aves., relief labor. $25,000. W . 
Db. Jordan, High School, Main St., White Plains 
procurement officer W.P.A., will purchas 
terials. 

N. Y., Poughkeepsie—City, constructing sa) 
tary sewers in Crossover St.. North Randolph 
Ave Wilson and Parkwood Blvd., relicf labo 
$30,000. W.P.A. I Jordan, High School 
Main St.. White Plains. procurement office: 
W.P.A., will purchase material. 

N. Y., Saratoga Springs—City, improving sew 
ege disposal plants, incl. removing present fili 

nderdrains and replacing with crushed stone: 
dynamite present beds to loosen sediment tha 
has gathered through seepage and relaying 
crains, relief labor. $60,000. W.P.A. J. F 
Leeds. South St. School, Glens Falls, procure 
ment officer W.P.A., will purchase materials. 

N. Y., Troy—City, constructing 850 ft. rein 
con, box type sewer in 15th Ward from 102nd 
to 103rd Sts., relief labor. $25,000-$28 000 
W.P.A. J. W. Carroll, Old Post Office Bide., 
Albany, Procurement Officer W.P.A., will pur- 
chase Materials. 

N. Y., Utica—See “Materials and Equipment 
under Proposed Work.’ 

0., Chillicothe—City, contract for construe 
tion Sect. A-2, Contr. A, for sewer and sewag 
disposal plant awarded to C. J. Wetzel Co., has 
been cancelled by E. W. Barrett, special counsel 
for City. The Wetzel Co. has made no move 
to inaugurate operations, thus imperiling the 
receipt of federal aid. Est. $452,000. Noted 
Jan. 9, C. D.—dJan. 16, E. N.-R. 

Tex., Austin—City, c/o J. G. Morgan, mer 
lateral sewer extensions and sewage lift sta 
tions, to Brown & Root, Inc., 706 Colorado St 
Austin, $98,105. Est. $105,000. P.W.A. Noted 
Dec. 17, C.D. 

Tex., Roxton—See ‘‘Waterworks. 

Wis., Oconomoe—City rejected bids Feb. 8 
constructing sewage treatment plant. Will 
probably build by W.P.A. labor. J. Donohu 
Eng. Co., Sheboygan. engr. Noted Feb. 17 
C. D.—Feb. 20, E. 

Man., Winniper—city and Dominion Govt., 6 
ci, pipe river crossings at Ask St.,. Main St 
Norwood Bridges, Point Douglas Ave., East Kil 
couan, to Nelson River Constr. Co. Ltd., Winni 
peg, $69,462. 

Ont., Ottawa—City applying to Lecislaturs 
for authority to spend $350.000 for sewers for 
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various streets. F. C. Askwith, City Hall, engr. 


BRIDGES AND 
GRADE CROSSINGS 


PROPOSED WORK 

Tlowa—State Hy. Comn., Ames, soon takes 
bids constructing one 526 ft. multiple span 
overhead crossing structure on Primary Rd. 3, 
over C.R. I & P Ry., east of Centerville, Appa- 
noose Co., incl. 700 cu.yd. class 1 excav. 

Towa—State Hy. Comn., Ames, soon takes 
bids constructing 1 multiple span overhead cross- 
ing structure and 1 rein.-con. pipe culvert over 
over C.R.I. & P. Ry., on Primary Rd. 9, at 
west corporation line Rock Rapids Lyon Co., 
incl. 610 cu.yd. Class 1 and 2.200 cu.yd. chan- 
nel excav.: 14 corrugated metal pipe culverts 
and extensions, 4 rein.-con. pipe culverts and 
7 rein.-con. box culverts and extensions, on sec- 
ondary road Montgomery Co., incl. 950 cu.yd. 
Class 1 excav.; 5 rein.-con, pipe and BA rein.-con. 
box culverts, on relocation of P.R. 15 out of 
Arlington West, Fayette Co., 200 cu.yd. "Class 1 
excav.: 1 multiple span overhead crossing struc- 
ture on secondary road, at C.R.1I. & P. Ry., 
crossing west of Columbus Junction, Louisa Co., 
385 cu.yd. Class 1 and 200 cu.yd. Class 2 
excav.: 1 rein.-con. box, and 1 rein.-con. pipe 
culverts and 1 multiple span overhead crossing 
structure on secondary road Dubuque Co., incl. 
310 cu.yd. Class 1 execav.; one 134x24 ft. con- 
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TAYLOR 
FORGE 
Weld 
PIPE 


WHAT YOU WANT.-- 
on hand when 
you want it! 


























Round true ends—that 
make for greatest ease and 
speed in threading or 
coupling. 
Straight lengths — that 
make for ease in alignment. 
Structural strength — for 
difficult river crossings as 
well as ordinary trench lay- 
ing. 
Ductility —to resist sudden 
shocks, 
Uniform strength —weld 
as strong as the plate. 
@ Practically every kind of 
coating and covering to pro- 
tect against the unusual as 
well as ordinary conditions 
of soil and water. 
Fabricated Specials of all 
kinds, including bends, tees, 
crosses, reducers, wyes, 
laterals, etc., with or without 
special outlets and with any 
type of end joints. Ask for 
quotations covering your 
requirements. 

All standard sizes 16” 

to 24” O.D. Fractional 

sizes 16" to 144” O.D. 


TAYLOR FORGE & 
PIPE WORKS 


General Offices and Works: 
P. O. Box 485, Chicago, Ill. 
New York Office: 50 Church Street 
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Minnesota—See ‘Streets and Roads.” 

New York—Dpt. Pub. Wks., State Office 
hidg.. Albany, steel and concrete grade crossing 

imination over Pennsylvania R.R. tracks «at 

iton Ave., to Metzger Constr, Co., 429 Carlton 

. Buffalo, $166,356. Est. $167,000 Bids 

> 31, Noted Feb. 17, C D.—Ja n. 30, 

N.-R., under “Streets and Roads.” 

New York—E. Smith Eng. & Contg. Co., 

neral contractors, 209 Strathmore St., Syra- 

ise, reinforcing steel for bridge in Cayuga 

», for Dpt. P. Wks., Albany, to American Steel 

Wire Co., Heffernon Bidg., Syracuse. Noted 
Nov. 15, C,D.—Nov. 21, E.N.-R 

New York — Triborough Bridge Authority, 

11 8th Ave., New York, end ramp paving 
Seng approach of Triborough Bridge, Contr. 
50, P. T. Cox Contg. Co., 154 Nassau St., 
New yk, $426,085. P.W.A._ Bids Dec. 30. 
Noted Jan. 2, C.D.—Dec. 26, E. N.-R. 

New York — Triborough Bridge Authority, 

111 8th Ave., New York, paving Wards 
and Randalls Island Viaducts of Triborough 
Bridge, Contr. 61, to Tully & DiNapoli, 30-11 
12th St.. Long Island City, $571,245. P.W.A. 
Noted Jan. 27, C.D.—Jan. 30, E.N.- 

Pennsylvania—See ‘Streets and Roads.” 

Rhode Island—State and Providence Planta- 
tions, Div. of Contracts, Standards & Purchases, 
State House, Providence, Bradford Railroad 
Bridge 365, and approaches, Westerly, to C. W. 
Blakeslee Co., Inc., 58 Waverly St.. New Haven. 
Conn., $84,147; Wickford Hill Railroad Bridge 
370 and approaches, North Kingston, to Sea- 
board Constr. Co., 434 Allens Ave., Providence, 
R. I., and 201 Marginal St., Chelsea, Mass.. 
$54,524. Bids Feb. 3, aw: urded Feb. 24. Noted 
Feb. 13, C. D—Jan. 30, E. N.-R. 

South Dakota—See ‘Streets and Roads.” 

Vermont—State Hy. Dpt., H. E. Sargent, ch. 
enger., Montpelier, steel, concrete bridge with 
gravel approaches on Route 3, WPSO 213-A, 
Middletown Springs, to Bristol Constr. Co., 
Bristol, N. H., $13,500%**steel I-beam bridge 
with gravel mixed in place surface course ap- 
proaches, Project WPSS 189-A, Willison, to 
H. E. Calkins, Danville, $19,979. Bids Feb. 7, 
awarded Feb. 24. Noted Feb. 17, C.D. 

Washington—See “Streets and Roads.” 

Wis., Milwaukee—City, R. E. Stoelting, comr., 
repairing pile, timber protection work at Bway. 
and North Water St. bridges, to E. E. Gillen 
Co., 626 East ney a $9,963. Bids 
Feb. 14, awarded Feb. 17 


STREETS AND ROADS 


BIDS ASKED 

Alabama—Mar. 12, by State Hy. Comn., c/o 
G. Scott, pres.. Montgomery, asphalt paving 
0.319 mi. Broad St., Selma, Dallas Co. $25,000. 

Arizona — Mar. 13, by State Hy. Dpt., 
Phoenix, oiling 25.3 mi. Boulder Dam-Kingman 
Hy., Mohave Co. $165,000. T. 8S. .O’Connell, 
Phoenix, state hy. engr. 

Connecticut—Mar. 16, at office of J. A. Mac- 
donald, state hy. comr., Hartford, bituminous con- 
crete or Class H bituminous (; asphaltic concrete) 
paving Colprovia wares. 4.874 ft. Grove and 
South Main Sts., N.R.M.74, Putnam: rein.-con, 
paving 24,666 ft. and bituminous macadam pav- 
ing 665 ft. U. S. Route 6-A, F.A.P. 54-D, An- 
dover and Columbia: rein.-con. paving 2,424 
ft. Route 9, at Corey's Hill, F.A.P. 39-C, Crom- 
well and Rocky Hill: poe. -con, paving 8,030 
ft. Route 14, F.A.P, 28-D, East Hampton; 9.517 
ft. Route 9, from approach "a Connecticut River 
Bridge, F.A.P. 39-B, Middletown and Cromwell; 
rolled sereened gravel surfacing 3,072 ft. Have- 
meyer and Broglum-Finch Drives and Dunn Ave., 
Stamford; grading, drainage 13,575 ft. Merritt 
Parkway, Stamford. ° 

Conn., Bridgeport—Sce ‘Contracts Awarded.” 

Conn., Greenwich—See “Contracts Awarded.” 

Conn., Norwalk—See “Contracts Awarded.” 

Delaware—Mar. 11, by State Hy. Dpt., Dover, 

concrete paving, ete., 7.907 mi. Mt. Pleasant- 
Tybount Corners Rd.. Contr, 459, New Castle 
Co., 5,260 cu.yd. unclassified excav.; 8.783 mi. 
Waples Pond-Five Points Rd., Contr. 444, 5.500 
cu.yd. unclassified excav.; 9.02 mi. Milford- 
Waples Rd., Contr. 443, 6,000 cu.yd. unclassi- 
fied excav., ‘both in Sussex Co.; bituminous con- 
crete surface course paving, ete., 0.409 mi. Lan- 
caster Ave, Rd., Wilmington, Contr. 432. New 
Castle Co., 2.850 cu.yd. unclassified excav.: 0.477 
mi. East 30th St., Wilmington, Contr. 440, 4.300 
cu.yd. unclassified excav., New Castle Co.: bitu- 
lithie econerete on broken stone paving 0.436 
mi. Dover School St., Contr. 456, Dover, Kent 
Co.. 2,400 cu.yd. unclassified excav.: clearing, 
erubbing, shaping, 4.146 mi. St. Johnstown- 
Bakers Corner Rd., Contr. 375; roadway shap- 
ing 1.424 mi, Milton-D. and M.'R.R. Rd., Contr. 
415; 0.992 mi. Browns Church Cannons Rd., 
Contr, 417, 15 cu.yd. earth excav., all fore- 
going Sussex Co.; fencing 8.8 mi. Summit 
Bridge-Glasgow Rd., Contr, 326-B; 2.5 mi. Holly 
Oak-Claymont Rd., Contr. 395-B. 
_ Indiana—State Hy. Comn., Indianapolis, re- 
jected bids Jan. 7, bituminous retread paving 
12.04 mi. road in Huntington and Wells Coun- 
ties. $213,691. Will readvertise. Noted Jan. 
10, C. D. 


Kansas—Mar. 11, by State Hy. Comn., at 
office of County Clerk, Kansas City, earthwork, 
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culverts, bridging, roadside improvement, sand 
gravel surfacing 26.053 mi. hys. in Brow 

Douglas, Lyon, Nemaha, Osage and Wyandott 
Counties, 

Kansas — Mar. 13, by State Hy. Comn. at 
office of County Clerk, Russell, earthwork, con- 
crete paving, bridging, curbing, guttering, road- 
side improvement, resurfacing, concrete paving, 
sand gravel for cover material 45.267 mi. hys 
in Ellis, Graham, Norton, Osborne, Rawlins, 
Russell and Trego Counties. 

Missouri—Mar. 13, by State Hy. Dpt., Jef 
son City, concrete surfacing 2.295 mi. Rg te 
71, FAP 14-1, St. Joseph to. Faw x 
Buchanan Co.; 4.944 mi. Route SD, WPSO. 6225 
Route 5 to Rout D, Chariton Co.: graded earth 
and graveling 0.462 mi. Route 63. WPMS and 
WPSO 757A and B, Lancaster South Rd.; 0.11% 
mi. Route 63, WPH 758, same road, both 
Schuyler Co.: 0.301 mi. Route 54, WPGH 126- 
Bl, Mexico East; 0.447 mi. Route 22, WPGH 
303G1, Mexico West, both Audrain Co.; 0.051 

Route 50, WPH 246D, Warrensburg West 

Johnson Co.: 6.878 mi, SE 

and B, Moniteau Co.; 3 mi. 

. WPSO 767A, Valles Mines R 
Jefferson Co.: 4.189 mi. Route SF, WPSO 770A. 
Farmington East Rd., St. Francois Co.; 4.249 
mi. Route SD, WPSO 7 Farmington North 
Rd., St. Genevieve Co. 151 mi. Route 61, 
WPGM 80B, on Ivory St. Louis Co.; 4.532 
mi. Route SF, WPSO Route T to Route 
66 Rd., Greene Co.: 4.185 mi. Route SD, WPSO 
682A, Lebannon South Rd., Laclede Co.; 4.488 
mi. Route SH, WPSS 701A, Route 66-Route E 
Rd., and 1.308 mi. Route SH, WPSS 
Route 66-Route E Rd., both Pulaski Co.; ¢ 
mi, Routa SC, WPH 425A, Gainesville 
Rd., Ozark Co.: 1.101 mi. Route SJ. 
777A, Higdon Northeast Rd., Madison Co.: 
mi. Route SJ, WPSO 777B, Higdon Northeast 
Rd., Bollinger Co.; 0.685 mi. ute SJ, WPSO 
"77C. Higdon Northeast Rd.. Perry Co.; 0.089 
mi. Route SH, WPSS 749, Route 55 to Dorena 
Rd., Mississippi Co.; 0.63 mi. Route 60, WPMH 
5B, in Sikeston, Scott Co. 

Nevada—See ‘“‘Contracts Awarded.” 

New Jersey—Mar. 16, by E. D. Sterner, state 
iy. comr., Trenton, constructing 65.911 mi. 
Route 25, Sect. 24 from Burlington to Crystal 
Lake, Burlington Co., incl. 121,510 cu.yd. road- 

. borrow and wet excav.: and Route 44 Sects, 

and 7, from Oldman’s Creek to Penns 

Salem Co., 29,594 cu.yd. roadway and 
borrow excav. Noted Jan. 14, C.D.—Jan. 16, 
EZ. N.-R. 

N. J., Trenton—Mar. 10, by P. Morton, city 
mer., vitr. brick and asphalt paving East Front, 
West Front and Lalor Sts., South Clinton and 
Hamilton Aves. $135,000. J. E. English, city 
ae, 

. Y., Brooklyn—Mar. 11, by > V. Ingersoll, 
om... Brooklyn Boro, Boro Hall asphalt on 
concrete paving Manhasset Pl., ! Ave., De- 
catur, Sandford, South 4th and :! Sts. 

N. Y., Eastechester—See “Contracts Awarded.” 

N. Y., New York—Sex and Waste 
Disposal.”’ 


“Sewerage 


+N. Y., Salamanca—Sex 
N. Y., Tuckahoe—See 
N. Y., Union—See “Contracts Awarded.” 


Oregon—Mar. 13, by State Hy. Comn., Salem 
grading 2.17 mi. Bear Creek-Bare (Co.), Mt 
Summit Section, Wolf River Hy., Clatsop and 
Tillamook Counties; grading 0.65 mi. and 0.56 
mi. bituminous macadam paving approaches to 
Yaquina Bay Bridge on Oregon Coast Hy and 
grading 1.5 mi. and surfacing 4.75 mi. Toledo- 
Simpson Creek Section, Corvallis-Newport Hy., 
Lincoln Co.:; grading 0.79 mi., rock surfacing 
4.06 mi., bituminous macadam surfacing 0.68 
mi. and oil mat surfacing 3.61 mi. 4 sections 
county line, Yamhill Co.; 5.500 cu.yd. rock in 
stockpile on Sherman-Biggs-Moro Rock Produe- 
tion Project, Sherman Co.; constructing com- 
posite pile trestle bridge over Wallowa River 
and 2 concrete box culverts and extension to 3 
culverts on Enterprise-Josep Section, Wallowa 
Lake Hy., Wallowa Co. 


Pennsylvania — Mar, 


Contracts Awarded.” 


“Contracts Awarded.” 


20, by W. Van Dyke, 
secy. Hys., Harrisburg, rein.-con. paving, rein.- 
con, structure, concrete and bituminous surface 
on crushed aggregate base for flares 10,935 

-141, Sect. 4, Tilden Twp., Berks Co., 

40,245 cu.yd. Class 1 and 1,136 eu.yd. 
‘las 2 excav,; bituminous on native stone 
paving 3.323 ft. R-101-7 Ext., Slippery Rock 

wp., Slippery Rock Boro, Butler Co., 6,773 
cu.yd. Class 1 and 107 cu.yd. Class 2 excav.: 
grading, drainage, 2 rein.-con. structures 6,469 
ft. R-68, Burrell Twp., Indiana Co., 26.615 
cu.yd. Class 1 and 4,103 cu.yd. Class 2 exeav. 
bituminous on native stone paving 3.375 ft. 

-177, Sect. 1, Fairmount Twp., Luzerne Co., 

27 cu.yd. Class 1, 161 cu.yd. Class 2 and 
56 cu.yd. borrow excav.: bituminous on native 
stone or modified crushed aggregate paving, 2 
rein.-con. bridges 11,431 ft. R-46016, Limerick 
and Upper Providence Twps.. Montgomery Co., 
9.886 cu.yd. Class 1 and 556 cu.yd. Class 2 
excav. 

Texas—G, Gilchrist, state hy. engr., Austin, 
rejected bids Dec. 20, grading, drainage struc- 
tures 6.504 mi. State Hy. 6, W.P.M.H. 12. B 
and D, McLennan Co. Will readvertise. Noted 
Jan. 6, C.D. New P.W.A. project. 


Virginia—Mar. 17, by State Hy. Dpt., Rich- 
mond (S.P. means State Project and F.P. 
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@ In the shop or 
out on the job 


@ To get those repair jobs out of 
the way quickly and _ efficiently 
. « « to get those machines running 
again in the shortest possible 
length of time . for speed and 


safety in servicing either shop ma- 


chinery or outside equipment . . . 


Put your money on _ Snap-On 
Power-Duty Socket Wrenches! 
Sure grip, rugged strength, tremen- 
dous leverage and high-speed 
ratchet operation combine to chase 
away the nightmares of costly de- 
lays and shutdowns . . . in the 
shop or on the job. 


Write for new 120-page Snap-On 
Blue-Point catalog .. . a complete 
directory of 1600 tools . .. nut- 
turning equipment, small hand toels 
and selected shop equipment tools. 


SNAP-ON TOOLS, Inc. 


KENOSHA, WIS. 





No. 475 A_ balanced selec- 

SUPER-SERVICE SET tion of 38 matched 
units for repair jobs 
or maintenance 
service. Socket 
openings from 4” 
to 1%” — wrenches 
for every purpose 
from ignition 
to the heavier 
servicing 


jobs. Handy 


Carrying 
b 








86 SERVICE-STOCK WAREHOUSES 
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| Streets and Roads (Continued) paving 8.7 mi. Hy. 67, White Co., to A 
REX SPEED PRIME PUMPS Federal Project) bituminous macadam paving penmedy. Bi ge Roel s 











|4 mi. Route 12, SP. 1022-EB2. F.P. ohh B. ; i ee ae oe u 
las Augusta Co., incl. .067 cu.yd. excav.; 0.1 mi. ‘alifornia—State y. Comn., . Wks. B! 
FuLtr AUTOMA TIC | Route 29, S.P. WPMH-1043-M3, F.P. WPMH Sacramento, grading, concrete paving 3.1 
557-B, in Warrenton, 1,091 cu.yd. excav.; 4.4 hy. between Tajiguas Creek and Arroyo Hor: € v 
mi, Route 29, S.P. WPGS-1130-ABl. F.P. Santa Barbara Co., to Granfield-Farrar & < 0 
| WPGS 557-A, 46.324 cu.yd. excav.: and 3.2 mi. lin, 67 Hoff Ave., San Francisco, $202,820°* fi 
| |Route 3, S.P. .510-Al, Bl, F.P. 318-F, 58, 604 grading, asphaltic concrete paving 2.4 mi. I 
| cu.yd, excav., both Culpe per Co.: 6.4 mi. in between Richfield Tower and Santa Maria Ri\ 408 
Floyd, 5.7 mi. to North Floyd and 8 mi, in South Santa Barbara and San Luis Obispo Count 2 
Floyd, Route 211, S.P. 620-F4G1, 2, B3, 4, 5, to Heafey-Moore Co., 344 High St., Oakla Srutt 
} 6 and F.P. 486-BC; 0.4 mi. Route 11 $.P: $66,555. - Feb. 13, awarded Feb. 25. Nx . 
WPGH-789-EB1, 3, F.P. WPGH v7. —_— <2 Feb. 21, C.D.—Jan. 30, E. N.-R. I 
incl, 6.214 cu.yd, excav.; 0.1 mi. Route 11, S.P. California — C. H. Purcell, en State : 
589-M4, F.P. WPHM 339-H, Shenandoah Co. ppt... 808 State Bldg., Los Angeles, Grading » 
| 287 cu.yd. excav., 5 mi, Route 100, SP. 1008- mi. “hy. Polamar Mountain Rd. between I: svi. 
| A2M1 =. F.P. 488-A, Pulaski Co., 99.526 cuyd. Spring Creek and Observatory site, to Bas R 


in Roanoke, 1.5 mi. Route 370 ‘ a ‘ tag 
li, $.P. 151-DR1, F.P. 151, Wythe Co., 20.231 3,0: ,Bids Jan. 30, awarded’ Feb. 19." 'N 


excav.: 0.5 mi. Route 211 S.P. WPMH 1027-K, B 20.55 $29 
fg | io we MH “19°C ros., 20,530 Normandie Ave., Torrance, 
| 


















cu.yd. excay.: curb . guttering 0.3 mi. Route vi 
S30. SP. WPMH-1031 Mi. WPMH374-B, Mar- California—C. H. Purcell, engr. State Sse] 
tinsville, 404 cu.yd. excav.; curbing, guttering, Dpt., 808 State Bldg., Los Angeles, gra Bids 
58° mee * concrete paving 0.25 mi. Route 12, S.P. WPMH 3.7 mi. Sepulveda Blvd., from San Fernanuo ! E.N 
751-M1, F.P. WPMH-482-D, in Front Royal; to Brand Blvd., to Griffith Co.. Railway Bb! \ 
oe FASTEST PRIMING concrete paving 0.07 mi. Route 58, S.P. WPM MH.- Los Angeles, $464,533. Bids Feb. 6, awa: Tobi 
194- Al, F. P. WPMH-74, Virginia Beach, 315 Feb. 19. Noted Feb. 7, C.D. City 
yd. excav.: 0.1 mi. Route 60, WPMH-615-M1, Conn., Bridgeport—City, constructing : to § 
|F. . WPMH-117-A, Williamsburg, 413  cu.yd. 700 ft. street between Burr Rd. and Wake: same 
av.: 2.5 mi. Route 1, S.P. NRH-358-KW2, St., to be called Burr Court, $20,437: buil 12B, 
FP. NRH 372-D. Caroline Co., 5.358 ors. walks, drives and curbs of concrete, $9.14 Sect 
excav.: gri "Pp. WPMs 2 mi. Route %, k m0 W.P.A. labor. F. Toquet, City Hall, engr. gray 
AIR HANDLING _[i2s3c22 Sec stce Paty airy 3398 conn,“ Greenwieh—city,. improving Pen a 
i60-M1. FP. WPMH- 106. Southampton, 34 mi. 2S Rd. between Glenville and Post WR Se 
| Route 5, S.P. WPSS-794-Al, 3 F.P. WPSS- -P.A. labor. $33,945. P. L. Minor, T: 33.5 
LI Y because of | 539-A, Charles City, 5.210 cu.yd. excav.: 3.5 mi. Hall, Greenwich, ener. g& 
ee Re SP. BRE-S68-EW3. FP. eee - Conn., Middletown—State Hy. Comn., P, Wi 
arolne >. Oye ° -XCé s " t., constructing 60 mi arm-to rket ro Sect 
the Patented Rex Peeler | overhe ad bridges and approaches, Route 161, in’ cuburba, W.P.A. hae wader a in. Bart 
|S.P. WPGS 1124-AB1, F.P, WPGS-523-A, Hen- 7.699. G. A. Schaefer. P. Wks. Dpt., Midu ' 
CAPACITIES rico Co., 55,507 cu.yd. excay.; constructing 37 town, engr. x 
ft. we wwe 1432, ee. C-1432-B, Rosneke © N ‘<—City. P. Whe. D $2.6 
Co., 26° t. bridge on oute 12, S.P. -B5, onn., Norwalk—City, P. Wks. Dpt., impr ).. 
7,000 TO 90,000 GALLONS ;F P. 482-B: 200 ft. bridge on Route 12, S.P. ing, paving, repairing all Norwalk streets a Sar 
751-B6, F.P. 482-C, both Page Co. $1,000,000. roads not in the Federal Aid Hy. System, W.P roa 
PER HOUR | West Virginia— Mar. 10, by State Road labor. Est. $44,325. P. James, City Ha $7 
|Comn., Charleston, grading, draining, 2.93 mi.  ¢néT. 1D. 
GET FACTS AND PRICES TODAY Wellsburg-Fowlerstown Rd. U. S. Wks. Proj- Illinois—Dpt. P. Wks. & Buildings, Div. Hy $78 
| ect WPMH 231-B, Brooke Co.: 3.026 mi. Ron- Springfield, grading 9.83 mi. Sect. 120. WP! Jan. 
| ceverte-Alderson Rd., U. S. Wks. Project. PWS NH and 121A WPH-MH, road from McLean N 
| Docket 2197-865, Gree nbrier Co.; 3.352 mi. Heyworth, McLean Co., to F. C. Feutz, Pai cret 
CHAIN BELT COMPANY Fairmont-Mannington Rd., U. S. Wks. Project, $37,.700*%**2.3 mi. S.A. Route 1, Sect. 10. Lak 
PWS Docket 2197-847-B, Marion Co.; 1.962 mi. road, to Birt Constr. Co., Decatur, $68,907*** I 
| Simmons McDowell County Line Rd., ‘U. S. Wks. 3.42 mi. road from east of Route 121 east t hy. 





. 'e Project WPH 215-1. Mercer Co. #299 434 mi. south of Armington, Logan Co., to O'Con: 
1633 W. Bruce Street, Milwaukee, Wis. Fallen auameeSeahauauaen Rd.. U.-S. Wks. Constr. Co., Springfield, $59,.958***2.04 
Project WPS Docket 2197-855, and 3. 301 mi. road from Blairsville east in Hamilton Co 
Fallen Timber-Jacksonburg Rd., U. S. Wks. Harrelson & Johnson, Harrisburg, $17,.229*** 
Project NRS 243-A, both Wetzel Co.: gr rading, 1.1 mi. Route 48, Sect. 128-WPMH, Deca: 


y y draining, stone base and road mix on 0.622 mi. South Belt from Route 48 to Route 2, Ma 
REX [rere Cquipment | Grantsville-Creston Rd., U. S. Wks. Project Co., to File & Collins, Decatur, $51,785°**4.1 




















WPSS 209-C, Calhoun Co.; grading, draining mi. road from Farina East to Clay Co. line $i4 
| surface base treated stone surfacing 4.193 mi. Fayette Co.. and 5.08 mi. road from Route 13 2 ¢ 
Nallen-U. S. Route 60 Rd., U. S. Wks. Project toward Wakefield, Richland Co., to O. Arno w 
WPSS 253-A. Fayette Co.: 1.24 mi. Dolph-Sim- Casey, $22,972 and $20,294 respectively ***! eee 
mons Rd., U. 8S. Wks. Project WPMH 215-F, tuminous road surfacing 4.94 mi. S.A. Rou i : 
Mercer Co.; macadam base surfacing 3.055 mi. 3, Sect. 6, WPSO-MS, road “> Brookport 1 Ed 
Moorefield-Baker Rd., U. S. Wks. Project, PWS Route 145, Massac Co., to L. arsh, Morriso a 
£ Docket 2197-852-B, ‘Hardy Co.; surface treated ville, $37,569. Grand total $310" 414. Not ‘S 
stone base surfacing 0.301 mi. Larios — Jan. 3, 24 and 27. ( 
and approaches, U. S. Wks. Project 'S 2197- . - ‘ 
aaa Sarwen Co.; 4.747 mi. Fisher Bridge- Indiana — State Hy. Com... Indianapoli 
tard hag 2Wwe 98107. crushed stone surfacing 776 mi, road i 21 
Largent Rd., CU. S. Wks. Project, PWS 2197 Davie M : ‘ 
843-D, Morgan Co.; new railing and repairs to avies and Martin Counties, to U. R, Pr 
*. O19 > : Bloomington, $45.939. Est. $56, 089. Bids ey in 
a 2) RE pg = oon R Kanawha City Bridge 912.2, U. 8. Wks. Project,  #,00™neton, $ i I g 
PWS Docket 2197-864, Kanawha ¢ Co. i. ens . oted Dec. 3, C. D.—Dec, 5, E. N.-R. 
draining, concrete paving 78 mi roject n anes 1 : ” ins 
155-I and 0.662 mi., part 155-C Kingmont-White PO gay Bren Se: os” Pe gy fre 
| Hall wage hm meh gaatite Pan egency = Pulaski Co., to Heiny & McVay, Gary, $62,951 Al 
grading, ara ig 4 as é So é crete oO , » Os y ind \] ‘ . So 
jerete paving 0.524 mi. Armstrong St.-Keyser Est. $93,511. Bids Jan. 7. Noted Jan, 10, C. D WO 
| Bridge, U. S. Wks. Project, PWS Docket 2197- Kentucky—State Hy. Comn., Frankfors, rein.- 3 
|858 A and B, Mineral Co.; grading, draining, con. paving 0.386 mi. Murray- Mayfield Rid Ww. 
asphaltic concrete on stone ‘curtac ing 0.169 mi. WPMS 485-A-GS, Calloway Co., to McDade & W! 
Cherry Run bridge and approaches, U. S. Wks. McDade, Mayfield, $18,273***grading, aruina: pu 
Project, PWS 2197-843-B. Berkeley and Morgan 0.757 mi. Smithland-Dycusburg Rd.. WPs0O 
Counties; surface treated, macadam base sur- 423-AG, Livingston Co., to J. F. Mulligan, In: fai 
facing 5.63 mi. Brookside-Breedlove Rd., U. 8. Greenville, $12,489***one 150 ft. steel trus t 
Wks. Project PWS 2197-859, Preston Co.; haul- span for bridge superstructure over Goose Cre« R 
ing top course stone for 12.211 mi. Spencer- on Manchester-Hyden Rd., WPSS 245-A B, Cla H 
Newton Rd., State Project 3416C B-1, Roane Co., to Ruth Bros., Georgetown, $13,746. Gro: 
Co.; asphaltic concrete paving, relaid vitr. brick total $34,508. Bids Dec. 20. State Hy. Comn 
on 2.022 mi. Grafton St., U. S. Wks. Project, Frankfort, rejected bids opened Dec, 20, sur " 
WPMS 248-A, Taylor Co.: constructing steel faciag 0.132 mi. Main St. in Madisonvill A 
superstructure and concrete substructure for NRM 41-GS, Hopkins Co. n 
ayler City Bridge 1610. one 300 &. pony wass Maryland—State Roads Comn., baiunor 4 
and two 50 ft. 1 a ig yg OS ks. Project. grading, drainage 4.46 mi, Contr. F-272-525 jh 
PWS Docket 2197-860-A, Tyler Co.; construct- along Hagerstown-Myersville-Frederick Rd., Fr: 
ing Goose Creek Bridge 1414, three 50 ft. I- erick Co., to M. J. Grove Lime Co., Lime Kiln 
beam spans on concrete substructure, U. S. $128 744. Noted Dec. 19, C.D. wi 
| Wks. Project, PWS Docket 2197-855-B, Wirt e > St 
Co.: constructing Rockcastle Creek Bridge 1409, Md., Baltimore—Bd. Awards, repairing shee! W 
two 30 it. - beam spans on concrete substruc- asphalt paving in Northern District, to Nationa 
ture, U. Vks. Project, PWS 2197-862, Wyom- Paving & Contg. Co., Menlo Dr. and Wester: O1 
- ing Co. sg Lyle Fleshman, secy. Md. R.R., $91,422***Western District, to Ba 
Places material exactl senate ae eget ge I ar North 
oe i , Monroe St., $95,15 Centra istrict, to 
Yy CONTRACTS AWARDED American Paving & Contg. Co., 2525 Montebello H 
AS SPECIFIED | ” Ave., $94.826°%**Eastern District. to P. Flani De 
Alabama — State Hy. Comn., c/o G. Scott, gan & Sons, Harford Rd. and 25th Ave., $92,- 
—— paving 0.44 mi. hy. city of Montgomery, 491. Grand total $373,889. 
Any material, in any size ym sand to | inch NRM 194C, Montgomery Co.. to Dunn Constr. 4 
ton read nly in EXACTLY meane | Co., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Birmingham, _Mass., Newton—E. H. Harvey, city engr 
stone, is spread eve 'Y EAALC TL eas | Ala., $73,170. Noted Feb. 19, c. D. bituminous macadam surfacing, drainage 38, 
ured amounts - placed exactly where wanted : * 550 sq.yd. Commonwealth Ave. and Center St 
; Th i Arizona—State Hy. Comn., Phoenix, grading, P.W.A. 1269, to Simpson Bros. Corp., 193 Han mn 
and none s attered g ages 1S @c- draining 0.8 mi. Phoenix Prescott Rd., to over St., Boston, $32,817*%* *37,000 sa.yd. Adam . 
cumcy is not affected\ by riations im speed Phoenix Tempe. Stone Co., Phoenix, $64 644. St., Auburndale Ave., Walnut St., ete., P.W.A ; 
of bperation. Saves time and material. Send Bids Jan. 30. Noted Feb. 10, C.D.—Jan. 23, 1270, and 33,125 sq.yd. Beacon St., Lowell ? 
E. N.-R. Ave., Ward St., Waverly Ave., etc., to John P v 
compiete data Arkansas — State Hy. Comn., Little Rock. Condon Corp., Coolidge Hill Rd., Watertown z 
= grading, drainage structures 4.8 mi. Heber $46,338 and $47,747 respectively. Grand_total . 
The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co. Springs Rd., Cleburne Co.. to O. B. Robbins, $126,902. Bids Feb. 7, awarded Feb. 24. Noted R 


Heber Springs, $31,120 est. $40,000; concrete Feb. 26. 


is 10) m- ame) 11) 
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ts and Roads (Continued) 
linnesota—State Hy. Dpt., St. Paul, grading 
mi. Projects 86-01 and 86-02, Wright Co., 

Wrs0 728 and 729, incl. 164,824 cu.yd. 
v. Ww. N. te & Son, Champlin, $31,- 

‘Bids Jan, 17. Noted Jan. 10, C.D. 
finnesota—State Hy. Comn., St. Paul, im- 
ing 8.2 mi, State Project 11-1137-3C, FAP 

H. between Frontier-Birchardale Rd., incl. 
128 cu.yd. excav., to Thoreen, Sandeen & 
tton, Stillwater, $64,387°**11 culverts on 
e road, to Megarry Bros., Bain, $29,540*** 
ng 6.7 mi, S.P. 23-185-21-2C, FAP 5031, 
ween Kerrick and North County line, 269,- 
i; eu.yd. excav., to Franzen Bros., Palisade, 
600***10 mi. S.P. 71-4-52-2 FAP 13R and 
between Junction Trunk Hy. 14 and _ point 
i. east of Rowena, to Volden Bros., Milan 
295***9 mi. road between west state line 

9 mi, east, S.P. 212-155-21-A, 169,427 
vd. excav., to R. P, Englund & L. Shipman, 
py Eye, $24,988. _ Grand total $227,810. 
Bids Feb. 4. Noted Jan. 16, C.D.—Jan. 23, 
E. NR. 

Missouri—State Hy. Comn., Jefferson City, to 
yin Quarries, Inc., 220 West 39th St.. Kansas 
y, stone haul surfacing 2.877 mi. Route 40 

Saline Co. Rd., Sect. 10B, $7,108; 2.781 mi. 
ne road, Sect. 11B, $6,891: 4.08 mi. Sect. 
B, same road, $10,102; 0.909 mi. same road, 
t. BI3SB, $2,147***to J. A. Kerr, Ozark, 
iveling 4.669 mi. Winona-Fremont Rd., Sect. 

Shannon £0. $4,945°**to A. L. Cook, Ot- 
va, Kan., 2.765 mi, Lamar-Golden City Rd., 
Sect. 7, $6639; 2.37 mi. Sect. 8A, same road, 
S877; 1.076 mi. Sect. 9A, same road, $478; 
S83 mi, Sect. 10A, same road, $4,412: 4.847 

Sect. 11A, same road, $6.964: 3.045 mi. 
t. 12A, same _ road, $3,337, all foregoing 
irton Co.***to Davis Constr. Co., Inc., Boon- 
», 3.763 mi. Vienna-Southwest Rd., Sect. 
8B, $2,253; 3.931 mi. Sect. 9B, same road, 
1557, both Maries Co.***to C. E. Rich Gravel 
Co., Kirkwood, 3.577 mi. Eolia-Louisiana Rd., 
ect. 1A, $6,252: 3.864 mi. Sect. 2B, same 
$6.008: 4.11 mi. Sect. 3A, same road, 
1.076 mi. Louisiana South Rd., Sect. 
1] 194. all foregoing Pike Co. Grand total 
$78,943. Bids Feb. 7. Noted Feb. 17, C.D— 
Jan. 30, E.N.-R. 

Nevada—State Hy. Comn., Carson City, con- 
rete curbing, storm drains, graveling Pyramid 
Lake Route between Sparks and point 1.9 mi. 

rth, day labor. $74,500. R. A. Allen, state 
hy. engr. 

New Mexico—State Hy. Dpt., Santa Fe, gra/- 
ing, drainage structures, base course surfacing 
6.344 mi. F.L.H. 2-C, Valencial Co., and oil 
rocessed surfacing and rock asphalt seal coat 
156.493 mi. in Bernalillo and Valencia Counties, 
» L. R. Allison, Albuquerque, $103,525 and 
$144,932 respectively, est. $113,932 and $166,- 
x06 respectively***grading, drainage —, 
? course surfacing 2.787 mi. Valencia Co. o E. 
W. Everly, Albuquerque, $98,551 est. $07 9: 33 
***rounding slopes, planting seeds, shrubs, trees 
ind miscellaneous construction 2.012 mi. in 
E idy, Co., to F. O’McDaniel, Santa Fe, $11,623 
s $13.729** *erading, drainage structures and 
course erushed surfacing 5.492 mi. Lincoln 
». to Hayner & Burn, Las Cruces, $87,840 
st. $99,276. Grand total $446,471. Bids Feb, 
21. Noted Feb. 13, C.D. 

New York—See ‘Bridges and Grade Cross- 
ings. 

N. Y., Eastchester—Village, surfacing and 
installing storm water drains in Dunwoodie St. 
from Woodruff to Anderson Aves. $23,000, 
Altamont Ave. from Ewart to Dunwoodie Sts. 
$35,000, Anderson Ave. from Ewart to Dun- 
woodie Sts, $35,000, Lispenard and Allaire Sts. 
227.000, by relief labor. Grand total $120,000. 
W.P.A, D. Jordon, High School, Main St., 
White Plains, Procurement Officer W.P.A., will 
purchase materials, 

.. W., Salamanca—Bureau of Indian Af 
fairs, Wash., D. C., clearing, grubbing, widening 
nd graveling 12 mi. roads in Allegany Indian 
Reservation, relief labor. $105,230. W.P.A. 
H. F. Burd, 1014 City Hall, Buffalo, Procure- 
nt Officer W.P.A., will purchase materials. 

N. Y., Tuckahoe—Village, installing telford 
base and resurfacing roadway, installing sewer, 
water drains, manholes, catch basins, 1,500 ft. 
n Columbus Ave., relief labor. $32,000. W.P.A. 
). Jordon, High School, Main St., White Plains, 
Procurement Officer W.P.A., will purchase ma- 





N. Y., Union—Village, widening, guttering, 
paving Pine, Oak, Walnut, Chestnut and Elm 
Sts.. relief labor. Est. $30,000. W.P.A. eB 4 
Warwick, c/o owner, engr. C. V. Canale, Tele- 
hone Bldg., Binghamton, P.W.A. Procurement 
Officer will purchase materials, 
North Dakota — State Hy. Dpt., Bismarck, 
rading, stabilized gravel and oil mix paving 
17 mi. road west of Taylor, Stark Co., to 
Haggart Constr. Co., Fargo, $78,487. Bids 
Dec. 3. Noted Nov. 15, C. D.—Nov, 21, E. N.-R. 
Ohio—J. J. Jaster, Jr.. Ohio Hy. Dir., Colum- 
us, grading, drainage structures, traffic bound 
saving 2.496 mi. Carroll Co., to Troyer Contg. 
Co., Andover, $15.092 est. $19,532** *roadside 
mprovement 0.644 mi. Butier Co., and 0.614 
ii. Huron Co., to I. E. Inglenfritz & Sons Co., 
708 East Front St., Monroe, Mich., $1,793 and 
$3,331 respectively est. $1,819 and $3,332 
espectively* **4.359 mi. Cuyahoga Co., and 
507 mi. Medina Co., to L. Lucarelli, 1455 
Washington Bivd.. Mayfield Heights, $12,297 and 
37.177 respectively, est. $2.799 and $7,179 re- 
pectively®**2.239 mi. Sect. A Toledo Western 
Rd. State Hy. 537, State Route 246, and 2.526 
i. Sect. C Maumee Northern Rd. State Hy. 


Federal Government. 
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$3, and $3,594 respectively 
$4,019 respectively. G 


To quickly and economically 
embed all sizes and styles of 
piles, on land or under water, 
standardize on 


Pennsylvania—Dpt. 
modified base surfacing 
on 


SUPER-VULCAN 
DIFFERENTIAL—— 
ACTING 
PILE HAMMERS 


They combine in one machine the 
heavy ram and pushing blows of 
a single-acting hammer with the 
compactness and frequent blows of 
a double-acting hammer without 
increasing total weight nor sacri- 
ficing striking energy. 


graveling ory in Carroll — 


caster, “W.PlAL ener. 
Rhode Island—State. 
s.. Standards & Purchases, 





{Rhode “Fatand Sia ate a Providence Planta- 


i . sheet asph alt surfacing 








$89,057** *mixed 


Grand total $224,093. 
—— eee > 


$49, gsoee er ading 
'$43,177°**178 ft. | Approximate- 
ly one half of 


total weight is 


. $20,735 sees: 8 a: 








county roads, re lief labor. 
Vermont—State Hy. 
) Dpt.. H 


al ag concrete pé av ing 0.5 


gies eer: ivel ourte ace course 


Mechanism 
easily acces- 


ge, double tack coat o 
Charlotte-Hinesburg 


107 Century St. ° 


‘ crus she d ros ‘k surfs To ing, 


WPGH 180-D, Franklin @ 


structing partially tre ite vd timbe r ‘tre “stle 





‘i rand total $34. 085. 
.N.-R 





"Project WPMS 264-A Sno- é ; 
Sire ate Available in three medium sizes 
r ya to Aa = 
G89* **clearing, ho gr rading 4 Ti adw ay, 0.2 


Can be made with rams weighing 
from 600 Lbs. to 20,000 Lbs. and 


$105,287 * * *stockpiling, aggregate 36.1 mi. a 
developing striking energies up to 


to Rogers Constr Co., Dz ayton, $1 1. 941 ee 


bituminous mac adam surfacing. 
U. S 


263-A_ Walla Walla, Co, 





USES STEAM OR COMPRESSED 


ULCAN 


. Cowiche to Tieton, 
266-A Yakima Co., 


7. Grand sotat $288,865. 
Nyy mgs and asphaltic 


crete pav ing 0. 1 emi. s 
vk werls WPMH 138-B 


EARTHWORK, IRRIGATION 
DRAINAGE AND 
WATERWAYS 


PROPOSED WORK 

Calif., Los Angeles—Mar. 18, by City Harbor 
‘ . dredging in Los Angeles Harbor, 
287.000 cu.yd. in East Channel-Wilmington Dist.; 





WORKS 


327 NO. IRVING AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ASK US ABOUT IT 
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“CASTELL” 
DRAWING PENCILS 


18 positively accurate gradings, 7B to 9H. The 
overwhelming choice of pencil craftsmen the 


The Standard of the Weld 


world over... 
because the gra- 
phite is specially 
milled and re- 
fined by many 
exclusive pro- 
cesses to remove 
all grit and im- 
purities. Meets 
the most exacting 
needs. 


"CASTELL" POLYCHROMOS 
COLORED PENCILS 

A new, simple method that gives the closest 

effect to actual oil painting. Can be used on 

any drawing, tracing or sketching paper or 

tracing cloth. Available in 65 colors. Made 

in Bavaria. 


AW. 











ASSURANCE 


@ Never in its 35 years has 
BROWNING sacrificed 
quality in order to reduce a 
selling price. That is your 
assurance of satisfaction. 
Ask for specifications. 


THE BROWNING CRANE & SHOVEL CO. 
16226 Waterloo Road « Cleveland, Ohio 
Export Dept.: 30 Church Street, New York City 
Distributors in All Principal Cities of the World 


BROWNING 


SHOVELS 








ENGIN 
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P Earthwork, ete. (Continued) 
95,000 cu.yd. Slips 230 and 232, 
land; 454,700 cu.yd. West Basin-Wilmington 
Dist. Spec. 953 P.W.A. project. $100,000. 
A. Eldridge,City Hall, gen. mer. 

La., New Orleans—Mar. 16, by Bd. State 
Engineers, excavation of 400,000 cu.yd. in 
Vidalia Point Canal, in Fifth Louisiana Levee 
Dist., in Concordia Parish. 


N. Y¥., Hornell—See 
N. ¥., Utiea—See 


Terminal Is- 


“Contracts Awarded.” 
“Contracts Awarded.” 


B. C., Steveston—Mar. 13, by Secretary Dpt. 
P. Wks., Ottawa, Ont., constructing Albion 
Island Dyke No. 2 and Woodwards Training 
Wall extension, Fraser River, New Westminster 
Dist., involving 127,000 lin.ft. fir piling, 96,500 


ft. B.M. waling and scabs, 49,000 ft. BM. 
planking and 10,500 tons rock in place. $145,- 
Noted 


000. K, M, Cameron, Ottawa, Ont., engr. 
Oct. 21, C.D. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


+Md., Annapolis—Y ards & Docks, Navy Dp- 
Wash shore protection at Naval Acad 
emy, Spec 7947, to Boudin Contg. Co., 105 
West 40th St New York, N. Y., $49 270° (180 
days) Bids Jan. 29. Noted Feb. 
Dec. 26, E. N.-R. 

Md., Baltimore—City. City Hall, dredging on 
west side, Pier . Pratt St.. and maintenance 
dredging in Baltimore Harbor, to Arundel Corp., 


24, C.D.— 


Pier 2, Pratt St., Baltimore, $28,840. Bids 
Feb. 12. 
N. Y., Hornell—City, City Hall, constructing 


walls and dikes on Canacadea and Crosby 
Creeks, Canisteo River, Chauncey Run and Spen- 
cer Run, relief labor $70,000. $20,000 ad- 
ditional W.P.A. funds allotted. 

N. Y., Utiea —City. City Hall, improving 
Starch Factory Creek, in 13th Ward, incl. re- 
placing 1,800 sq.yd. rip rap wall, reconstructing 
1,450 lin.ft. rip rap wall, removing 7.000 cu. 

rravel from creek, relief labor. $35,000 

D. Mahoney, Hotel St., Utica, Procure- 
‘Officer W.P.A., will purchase materiais 





me nt 
and rent necessary equipment. 


+Tex., Galveston—U. S. Eng., Galveston, 
dredging Brazos Island Harbor, Stas, 14 and 200 
to 15 and 150, to Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific Co.., 
5 Park Row, New York, N. Y., $18,001. Bids 
Feb. 14. Noted Jan. 27, C. D.—VJan. 30, E. N.-R. 

+Tex., Port Aransas—U. S. Eng., Galveston, 
tentatively awarded contract dredging 369,000 
cu.yd. from inner basin of western end Port 
Aransas Harbor, to Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific 
Dredging Co., Galveston, at 15.98c. per yd., totai 
$74.946 Noted Jan. 22, C. D—Jan. 30, 
E. N.-R 


UNCLASSIFIED 
PROPOSED WORK 


Connecticut — TELEPHONE SYSTEM IM- 

PROVEMENTS — Southern New England 
Telephone Co., 55 Trumbull St., Hartford, plans 
improvements to telephone = system, various 
locations. $3,450,000 budget for 1936. 


Conn. . New Haven—SERVICE MAINS, etce.— 
See “Industrial Buildings. 

Conn., Stevenson — TURBINE, etc. — Con- 

necticut Light & Power Co., R. H. Knowl- 
ton, vice-pres.. 155 High St., Hartford, appro- 
priated funds for 8,200 kw. turbine at Stevenson 
Dam Power Plant, also 25.000 kw. turbo-gen- 
erator at Montville. Transmission line exten- 
sions during year will take expenditure of 
$3,300,000 with this equipment. 

Massachusetts—TELEPHONE TOLL LINE— 
See “Contracts Awarded.” 

Mass., Stoneham—TRAFFIC SIGNALS, ete. 
—Town, H. . Dockam, chn. Bd. Selectmen, 
plans election in March, to vote on construct- 
ing traffic signals at Main and Hancock Sts.; 
cruising auto and motorcycle equipped with 
radio for Police Dpt.: teletypewriter for Police 


Dpt.: reconstructing fire alarm system: air com- 
pressor for P. Wks. Dpt.; repairing Armory 
Hall. 


Michigan and Indiana—GAS PIPE LINE— 
Columbus Gas & Electric Corp., 61 Bway., 
New York, plans being completed for 300 mi. 
20. 22 or 29 in, steel pipe line to connect De- 
troit City Gas Company's distribution system 
to the natural gas pipe line of the Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line Co. Extension to be financed 
entirely by the Panhandle Co. $18,000,000. 
Private plans. Contract between the gas com- 
pany to bring natural gas to Detroit has been 
approved by Detroit City Council. 
Missouri—RAILROAD—J. M. Furn & J. G. 
Lansdale, federal trustees for St. Louis-San 
Francisco Ry.. F. G. Jonah, ch. engr., 902 Olive 
St., St. Louis, announced following construc- 
tion during 1936: new rail and other track 
materials $750,387 mechanical de partment 
$406,494, bridges. trestle and culverts $298.,- 
048, signal and interlockers $137,991, wide ning 
cuts and fills $104,217. Federal Court asked 
to approve budget. Also contemplates laying 
100 mi. new 112 lb. rail to replace lighter rail. 
New York— SUBWAY STRUCTURE — Bd. 
Transportation, J. H. Delaney, chn., 250 Hudson 
St.. New York, rejected bids No. 22, reconstruct- 
ing structure at Schermerhorn and Hoyt Sts. 
Brooklyn, for Independent City-Owned Rapid 
Transit R.R.. Ast reement NJ. Project abandoned. 
Noted Nov. 25, C.D. 
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0., Cincinnati TELEPHONE LINES - 
“Commercial Buildings.” 

Wash., Pullman—STADIUM GRANDSTA> 
Washington State College rejected bids Fet 
constructing stadium grandstand. $114 
Specifications to be revised and will readv: 
S. A. Smith, Pullman, archt. Noted Fe} 
c.D 
BIDS ASKED 

». 6, ,Wash.—RAILROADS—See ‘Cont 
Awarded.’ 

Iil., East St. 
Awarded.” 

N. Y¥., Auburn—STADIUM—Mar. 17 
Edue. City Hall, constructing seating « 
ture for Auburn High School Stadium, } 
lin St. $48,100. P.W.A. and W.P.A_ pri 
Noted Feb. 11, C. D.—Feb. 20, E. N.-R 
“Contracts Awarded.” 

a Brooklyn—RECREATION BUILD 
etc.—See “Contracts Awarded.’ 

N. Y., New York—COMFORT STATI: 
See “Contracts Awarded.” 

N. Y., Niagara Falls—CONDUIT LINE 
“Contracts Awarded. 

N. Y., Schenectady—PARK DEVELOPM! 
—see “Contracts Awarded. 

Pa., Johnsonburg—PARK DEVELOPMEN 
See “Contracts Awarded.’ 

Pa.. Sunbury — AIRPORT — See “Cont 
Awarded. 

Tex., San Antonio—AIRPORT—See “Cont: 
Awarded, 

+T. H., Pearl Harbor—QUAY WALL—) 
25. by Yards & Docks, Navy Dpt., Wash., I 
constructing quay wall, Spec. 8014. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 

Calif., Oakland — WHARF EXTENSION 
A. W. Kitchen, general contractors, 110 Maz 
St., San Francisco, dredging for wharf extens 
to Pacific Bridge Co., foot of Derby Sst 
City Port Comn.***rip rap rock, to Da 
Contg. Co., 503 Market St.. San Francisco~-<* 
reinforcing steel, to Soule Steel Co., 1750 Arr 
St. and Judson-Pacific Mfg. Co., 6U9 Mis. 
St., San Francisco***concrete, to Transit ¢ 
crete Co., 2500 Peralta St.***lumber anu pi 
to McCormick Co., 461 Market St., San Fr 
cisco. Noted Jan. 3, C. D—Jan. 9. E.N.-K., 
under “Contracts Awarded.” 


Calif., Sacramento—SWIMMING POOL. etc.— 
City Council, constructing 65x165 ft., rein.- 


Louis—PARK—See “Cont: 


swimming pool and clubhouse, to H. W. Rot« 
son. 3004 “F" St.._ $136,100. Est. 
$75,000. Bids about’ Feb. 13, awarded Fe b. 


Noted Feb, 21, C. D.—Jan. 230, BE. N.-R. 
D. C., Wash. — RAILROADS — Ca; 


Transit Co., car track renewals and rep 
ments, $600,000, and track changes to pr 
rerouting $967,000, day labor. Owner will | 
chase materials. 

Ill., East St. Louis—PARK—East St. Louis 

Park Dist., 929 Missouri Ave., rehabili! 
tion of 12 public parks, incl. grading. foot! 
fields and tennis courts, clearing willows a 
shrubbery from 90 acre island to provide pi 
grounds and clearing, grading shores of mi 
lakes and boat basin in Lake Park, cleat 
weeds and brush, repairing walks and driv:s 
in 11 other parks. and constructing 3 mi. | 
tuminous road and system of 9.5 mi. bri 
path and gravel walks in Lake Park, re 
labor, under supervision of E. F. Griffin, su 
$856,475. W.P.A. 

Massachusetts—TELEPHONE TOLL LINE- - 
New England Telephone & Telegraph Co., J 
Weinheimer, dist. mgr., 33 Elm St., Senses 
24 mi. telephone toll line from Worcester 
Fitchburg, day labor. Est. about $250,000 
Work started. 

+Mississippi—POWER LINES—Rural Elect 
fication Administration, constructing 55.3 
power lines in Tennessee Valley Area, Mor 
Co., to R. H. Bouligny, Inc., Charlotte, N. ¢ 
$66,741. 

N. J., Elberon—BATHING PAVILION—E!! 
ron Bathing Corp. constructing bathing pavil 
Contr. 1, bathhouses, cabanas, carpentry 
Pope & Cottle, 515 Madison Ave., New Yo 
$15,000 plus: Contr, 2, swimming pool, equ 
ment, to Hasbrouck Co., 101 Park Ave., N 
York, $14,000 plus. Est. $36,000. N. Mye 
24 Walnut St., Newark, archt. 

New York—TUNNEL—G. A. Brewster & < ( 
general contractors, 111 West 42nd St., N 
York, 1.500 tons structural steel for New Jers: 
approach to Midtown Tunnel, for Port of New 
York Authority, 111 8th Ave.. New York 
Phoenix Bridge Co., Phoenixville, Pa. Not 
Jan. 24, C.D.—Jan. 30, E. N.-R. 


N. Y., Brooklyn—LIGHTING EQU IPMENT- 
Bd. Transportation, H. Delaney, chn., 25 
Hudson St., New York, furnishing, installi: 
station and tunnel lighting equipment for In 
pendent System, Fulton St. and Metropolit 
Ave. Stations, to Jandous Electric Equipme 
Co., 109 West 31st St.. New York, $178,40( 
P.W.A. Bids Dec. 27. Noted Dee. 11, C. D- 
Dec. 19, E. N.-R 

N. Y., Brooklyn—RECREATION BUILDING 
etc.—Dpt. Parks, Arsenal Bldg.. Central Park 
New York, constructing recreation building an 
comfort station, Smith St., Carroll and President 
Sts.. by day labor. W.P.A. Est. about $37,00( 
A. Embury, 2nd., c/o owner, archt. Owner now 
purchasing materials. 


+Federal Government 


classified (Continued) 

Nn. Y¥., New York—COMFORT STATION-— 

t. Parks, Arsenal Bldg., Central Park, 1 story, 

ek eomfort station, Central Park, opposite 

5th St., day labor. W.P.A. Est. about $23,- 

0. Owner awarding material contracts. 

N. ¥., New York— PIER SHED — Dpt. 
W Docks, Pier A, foot Battery Pl., New York, 
closure for shed on pier 90, West 50th St. 
rth River, to O'Driscoll & Grove, 247 Park 

e.. $162,100***sprinkled, to Raisler Sprink- 

Co., 120 Amsterdam Ave. $35,147** *heat- 

r to J. L. Murphy, Inc., 340 East 44th St 
-58,000*%**plumbing, to K. McCullagh, Inc., 429 

wt 44th St.. $89,500***painting to J. I. Hass 

., Bl East 42nd St., $8,340°* *electrical 

wk, to C. F. Zweifel & Co., 114 East 32nd 

. $111. 880***elevator, to A. B. See Elevator 

», 419 4th Ave., $88,345*** stairs, to West- 

ghouse Electric Elevator Co., 30 Rockefeller 

za, $28,.678***baggage conveyors, to Robin- 
mn Branin Co., Inc., 90 West Bway., $10,800 
***incinerator, to Sanitation & Engineers Con- 
ructors, 247 Park Ave., $6,100. Grand total 

598,890. Bids Jan 23. Noted Jan. 24, C.D. 

N. Y., Niagara Falls—CONDUIT LINE—City 

ty Hall, installing 8,600 lin.ft. underground 
mnduit line in Pine Ave. from Packard Rd. 

73rd St., for fire and police alarm system, 
lief labor. $25,000. W.P.A, E. Noonan, 
iiley Bidg., Lockport, procurement officer 
W.P.A., will purchase materials. 

N. Y., Schenectady—PARK DEVELOPMENT 
-~Bd. Supervs. Schenectady Co., developing 
Pleasant Valley Park, incl. constructing earth 
im, concrete spillway, cribbing, foot bridge, 
ilverts, path, railings, park roads, clean and 

epening creek, fill washouts and cut timber, 

lief labor. $180,000. W.P.A. J. W. Carroll, 
~ Post Office Bldg., Albany, Procurement Offi- 
W.P.A., will furnish materials. 

‘/ Johnsonburg—PARK DEVELOPMENT— 
omrs. Elk Co., developing Bendigo Community 
Park in East Branch Valley, incl. foot bridges, 
roads, grading, ball diamond, tennis courts, 
camp buildings, administration building, bath 
houses, auditorium, ete., relief labor. $100.,- 
000. Maturity in spring. C. Keelor Gifford, 
Johnsonburg, co. engr. 

Pa., Sunbury — AIRPORT — City. City Hall, 
mproving municipal airport, incl. hangars, run- 
ways, lighting system, administration building, 
lay labor. Est. $82,500. W.P.A, 

Texas—PIPE LINE—Crude Oil Pipe Line Co., 
San Diego and Corpus Christi, surveys and pur- 
hasing of right-of-way for (2nd unit), 50 mi. 
54 in. welded pipe line starting at Govt. Wells 
Dist... Duval Co. to Corpus Christi. First unit 
for 25 mi. pipe line from Loma Novia to San 
Diego, completed. N. . Saigh Constr. Co., 

o Builders Exchange Bldg., San Antonio, has 
wen given contract to construct all phases of 
project, 

Tex., San Antonio—ATRPORT—City, C. K. 
Quin, mayor, Winburn, flying field improve- 
nents, incl. drainage, leveling of airdrome, ex- 
tending runways, installing new lighting system, 
dministration building, shop enlargement, 
W.P.A. labor, $86,700. I. Ewig, city engr. 
Noted Dec. 2, C. D.—Dec. 5, E. N.-R 

Alta., Calgary—GAS—Canadian Western Nat- 
iral Gas Co., 6th Ave. W., are leasing 23,000 
wres near here and 16,000 acres near Edmon- 
ton, and will do extensive drilling. Owner 
builds. Maturity about Apr. 1. 


Ont., Ottawa—HA NGAR—Royal Canadian Air 
Foree, Rockcliffe, supply and erection of struc- 
tural steel for Landplane Hangar No. 1, Rock- 
liffe, to Dominion Bridge Co. Ltd., Sparks St. 
Est. $30,000. 


+Virgin Islands—AVIATION FACILITIES— 
Yards & Docks, Navy Dpt., Wash., D. C., avia- 
tion facilities, Spee. 8127, to W. P. Thurston, 
4th and Byrd Sts., Richmond, Va., Items 2b, 
5b. 6b, Tb, 8b and 9b, $260, 000 (300 days). 
Noted Jan, 28, C. D—Dec. 26, E. N.-R. 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


PROPOSED WORK 


CEMENT, etc.—Martinez, Calif—J. H. Mor- 
row, purch. agt. Contra Costa Co., plans pur- 
chasing cement, sand, rock, reinforcing steel, 
wire netting, etc., in connection with vault 
work and remodeling of court house basement 
for county offices. To exceed $1,000. 

MOTOR GRADER, etc.—Oakland, Calif.—W. 
W. Chappell, city clk., rejected bids Jan. 23, 
furnishing 4 wheel tandem drive motor grader; 
ilso for 3 wheel gasoline roller for Street Dpt. 
Will readvertise. Noted Jan. 17, C. D. 

FIRE FIGHTING EQUIPMENT—Stockton, 
Calif.—City, defeated $50,000 bonds to finance 
purchase of fire fighting equipment, motor 
apparatus, etc. Noted Jan. 14, C.D.—Jan. 16, 

CABLE—Chicago, Ill.—Sanitary Dist. of Chi- 
‘ago, rejected bids Feb. 6, two 4\\0-ft. lengths, 
500,000 circular mil, 3 conductor lead-covered, 
eats cable, paper insulated. Noted Feb. 17, 


TRUCK TRACTOR, etc. — Athol, Mass. — 
Town, J. G. Cotton, supt. Streets, Town Hall. 
soon takes bids furnishing truck tractor and 
snow equipment. $7,000 appropriated. 

FIRE ALARM EQUIPMENT, etc.—Greenfield, 
Mass, — Town, Fire Station Comn., bids in 


‘Federal Government, 
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March for furnishing electrical fire alarm equip- | 
ment for new fire station, also lighting fixtures 
Est. $15,000. J. A. Britton, 78 Federal St 
engr. 


RAILS—Missouri—See “Unclassified.” 


BIDS ASKED 

MOTOR GENERATOR 
Calif.—Mar. 18, by D. P. 
Dpt. Water & Power, 207 South Bway., fur 
nishing one 300 kw., 550 V.D.C. motor genera 
tor set for operation on 5.000 V., 60 cycle, 3 
phase source, f.o.b. Los Angeles, one set as 
above so designed that at future date motor 
windings may be connected for operation, at 
2.300 V., 60 cycles and generator may be con- 
verted at minimum cost into 250 V.D.C., al- 
ternate A. one set as above designed solely for 
use without anticipated changes, alternate B, 
one used motor generator set suitable for oper- 
ation from 5,000 V., 60 cycle, 3 phase source 
and capable of delivering approximately 300 
kw. D.C. 525 to 575 volts, Spec. 1885. To 
exceed $2,000. 

TRANSFORMERS — Pasadena, 
18, by Clerk, City Dpt. 
Hall, 2 transformers 
cooled, 12,000 kva., auxiliary air blast, 3 phase, 
60 eycle, 33,.500/16,500 v. $30,000, F. De 
Lanty, power supt. 

WASHED GRAVEL, etec.—Chiecago, Tl.—Mar 
11, by City, City Hall, furnishing, delivering 
washed gravel and torpedo sand by truck and 
rail as ordered by Bureau of Engineering over 
period ending Dec. 31, 1936. $25,000. O. E. 
Hewitt, city engr. 

ALUMINUM SULPHATE—Evansville, ind — 
Mar. 12, by Water Works Trustees, J 
Heynes, clk. 500 tons aluminum ee. 
ground granulated form for water purification. 

CONCRETE PIPE, ete.—Cherokee, Ia.—Mar. | 
10, by Cherokee Co., H. M. Montgomery, aud., 
2,402 lin.ft. concrete pipe: 50,000 ft. BM. plain 
and treated lumber; 25 lin.ft. treated piling: 1 
car corrugated pipe. W. H. Hosmer, co. engr. 

LUMBER, etc.—Davenport, Ia.—Mar. 10, by 
Scott Co A. O. Kurth, aud., 97,000 ft. BM., 
Class D, 3.216 ft. Class C and > 866 ft. BM 
creosoted lumber; 1,980 lin.ft. creosoted piling. 
J. M. Malloy, co. engr. 

CASTINGS, ete.—Springfield, Mass.—Mar. 10 
by City, C. W. Phillips, supt. Dpt. Streets & 
Engineering, Administration Bldg., castings 
vitr. clay sewer pipe, fine and coarse asphalt 
sand, asphaltic cement, penetration § asphalt 
trap rock, washed sand for concrete, washed 
gravel, portland cement, sewer brick, part of 
P.W.A,. Project 1242. 

TRUCKS—Bnffalo, Minn.—Mar. 11, 
R. Anderson, aud. Wright Co., 
to seven 14 ton trucks, 
cabs, etc. 

TRUCK, ete.—Center City, Minn.—Mar. 18 
by A. F. L. Stromgren, aud. Chisago Co., fur- | 
nishing one 14 ton truck with hydraulic hoist 
and body drop side: also season's supply of 
portable culverts. 

TRUCK, ete.—Fergus Falls, 
by W. Lincoln, aud., O:ter Tail Co., one 14 ton 
truck with cab, 1 motor patrol grader with 
snow plow, equipment, and season's supply of 
corrugated pure iron pipe and concrete pipe for 
culverts. 

GRADER — Gaylord, Minn.—Mar. 10 (ex- 
tended date), by W. C. Oldenburg, aud. Sibley 
Co., 1 motor grader with 14 ft. ae board. 
Noted Jan. 29, C.D.—Feb. 6, E. N.-R. 


BLADE GRADERS — Hastings, Minn. — Mar. 
16, by Dakota Co., N. Marshall, aud., fur- 
nishing 2 pull-type blade graders with 14 ft. 
blades, about 6.000 lb. to be used behind 5 
ton trucks, also 876 ft. 15- to 36-in. corrugated 
metal culvert to be delivered near Castle Rock. 

POWER PLANT MACHINERY and EQUIP- 
MENT—Bolivar, N. Y.—Runyan & Reynolds 
Oil Co., in market for machinery and equipment 
for power plant, incl. gas engine, well pumping 
power, wrenches, drills and other small tools. 


+CABLE—Brooklyn, N. Y¥.—Mar. 20, by Sig- 
nal Corps Procurement Dist., Army Base, 58th 
St. and lst Ave., 600,000 ft. cable (60 reels). 


TRUCK — Cherry Creek, N. Y.—D. Dewey, 
Cherry Creek, taking bids 14 or 2 ton highway 
truck to pe srped with flat body for hauling 
materials. $2,00 


STEEL RAIL, ete.—New York, Y¥.—Mar. 
10, by Bd. Transportation. a Eh chn., 
240 Hudson St.. New York, open hearth steel | 
rail and carbon’ brushes for Independent city- 
owned Rapid Transit R.R. 


oo ee TRUCK CAR WHEELS—New York, 
Y.—Mar. 11, by Bd. Transportation, J. H. 
MR chn., 250 Hudson St., New York, fur- 
nishing and delivering solid steel motor truck 
ear wheels for Independent City-owned Rapid 
Transit R.R. System. 

PAINT — Cleveland, 0.— Mar. 10. by Bd. 
Comrs. Cuyahoga Co., G. H. Stahler, clk., %. 200 
gal. white traffic paint. 

+SWITCHGEAR—Portland, Ore.—U. S. 
Custom House, in market for 2,400 volt metal 
clad switchgear. Alternate A f.o.b. factory, or 
Alternate B f.o.b. job for Bonneville Dam, 


CEMENT. etc.—Seranton, Pa.—Mar. 18, by 
City Controller, 285 tons asphalt cement, 270 | 
tons limestone dust, 2,145 tons asphalt sand. 


SET—Los 
Nicklin, purch. agt 


Angeles, 


Calif. — Mar. 
Power & Light, 
rated 9.000 kvya., 


by E. 
furnishing one 
short wheel base with 


Minn.—Mar. 12, 


Eng., 
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High Quality Castings 
PLUS PRECISION MACHINE 
WORK AND PROMPT SERVICE 


Bell & Spigot tad = ‘ee 
From 4” t 


Cast Iron Sachs Pipe. 
From 3” to 84”. 


46 











Cast Iron Flanged Fittings sand Flanges. 
‘rom 1” to 


Super-de Lavaud iiaitiliaast 
Cast Iron Pipe. 


Special Iron Castings for the 
Chemical Industry. 


Lynchburg Foundry Company 
General Office - Lynchburg, Virginia 


50 Broad St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Peoples Gas Building 
Chicago, Il. 


Duo-Valved—No water wasted in jetting 
and the steel toothed tip cuts hard material 
out of the way. 


A contractor who knew, wrote in—‘Your 
points continued to produce results and did 
not clog during our operations.” Note that 
word “clog’—its twin brother’s name is 
Red Ink. 

Moretrench Wellpoint Systems with 
Moretrench Pumps cost no more because 
it takes less units for the job. Contractors 
on 3000 jobs in nine countries can testify 
to this. 


MORETRENCH CORPORATION 


Works: Sales Office: 
Rockaway, N. J. 90 West St., New York City 
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Materials, ete. (Continued) 

16,000 gal. fuel oil, f.o.b. municipal asphalt 
plant To exceed $1,000. C. F. Schroeder, 
;eity enugr. 

LIME, etc. — Winterset, Pa.— Mar. 16, by 
Directors Poor Cambria Co., Ebensburg, 50 tons 
hydrated lime, 4 tons ammonia sulphate, 26 
tons fertilizer. To exceed $1,000. 

+TRANSMISSION TOWERS—Knoxville, Tenn. 
—Mar. 13. by Tennessee Valley Authority, fur- 
nishing, fabricating, galvanizing, selling and de- 
livering 298 single circuit steel transmission 
towers. C. H. Garity, dir. Purchases. 

PIPE—Oakville, Ont.—Municipality in mar- 
ket for 400 ft. 6 in., and 700 ft. 12 in. water- 
mains. R. F. Smith, Town Hall, engr. 

METERS—Paris, Ont.—Municipality in mar- 
ket for ammeter, 6,400 amp., and 3 water 
meters. H. Richards, town engr. 

FIRE ALARM BOXES, etc.—Sarnia, Ont.— 
Municipality, M. D. Stewart, city ¢elk., in mar- 
ket for fire alarm boxes, hydrants, boiler for 
pumping station, hose and ladder truck and 
6 in. water pipe. A. Smith, Town Hall, engr. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


TURBINE PUMP—RBeverly Hills, Calif.—City 
Clerk, one deep well turbine pump in accordance 
with specifications on file with engineers, to 
Byron Jackson Co., 2150 East Slauson Ave. 
Huntington Park, $1,765. Bids Feb. 4, awarded 
Feb. 18. Noted Jan. 31, C. D. 

RE-LAY TRACK MATERIAL—Long Beach, 
Calif.—R. M. Dorton, city mer., furnishing re- 
lay track material, 597.3019 gross tons, 7 in.- 
128 lb. grooved girder rail; 60 continuous 
joints. 128 Ilb.; 12,705 tie plates for above 
rail: 5,302 brace tie plates for above rail, Spec. 
R-887, to Pacific Electric Railway Co., 601 
South Main St., Los Angeles, $31,659. Bids 
Feb. 5. Noted Feb. 14, C.D 

SWITCH MATERIAL—Long Beach, Calif.— 
City Council, furnishing railroad switch mate- 
rial, three 100 ft. radius, 128 Ib. manganese 
switchea complete, one 150 ft. radius same, 
four 128 lb. manganese No. 7, frogs (rigid), 
eight 1 in. x 6 in. x 7 in. flat frog guard rails 
complete and four ground throw switch boxes, 
Spec. R-877, to Racor Pacific Frog & Switch 
Co 3355 East Slauson Ave., Los Angeles, 
$4,200. Bids Jan. 29. 

DUMP TRUCK SERVICES—Los_ Angeles, 
Calif.—D. P. Nicklin, purch. agt. Dpt. Water 
& Power, 207 South Broadway, dump truck 
services for period of 10 months, Spec. X-19, 
to Brown & Camillo Trucking Co., 424 Femando 
Court, Glendale, $60,000. Bids Feb, 24, awarded 
Feb. 25. Noted Feb. 20, C.D. 

+PIPE—Los Angeles, Calif.—U. S. Eng., 4,300 
ft. 1- to 2-in. steel welded standard black pipe. 
Lot 1, to Santa Fe Pipe & Supply Co., 2451 
East 15th St., $534°**4,500 ft. 4- to 1-in. pipe, 
Lot 2, to Robert M. Hartwell Co., 353 East 
2nd St.. $3,381°%**14,000 ft. 3/4- to 3-in. pipe 
and fittings, Lot 3, to Pennsylvania Iron & Steel 
Co.. 2308 Santa Fe Ave.. $2,364. Grand total 
$3,278. Bids Feb. 17. Noted Feb. 13, C.D. 

+PORTLAND CEMENT—Los Angeles, Calif. 
—U. 8S. Indian Irrigation, 751 South Figueroa 
St.. 5,100 bbl. Portland cement, f.o.b. cars 
Elko, Nev., to Pacific Portland Cement Co., 
111 Sutter St.. San Franciseo, $15.857. Bids 
Feb. 12, awarded Feb. 19. Noted Feb. 6, C. D. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL I-BEAM RIBS—Los 
Angeles, Calif. — Directors Metropolitan Water 
Dist., 306 West 3rd St., F. E. Weymouth, engr.. 
furnishing structural steel I-beam_ ribs with 
appurtenant splice plates, base plates, bolts 
and nuts for support of 10 ft. diam. tunnels, 
Spec. 146, Colorado River Aqueduct Project, to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., East Slauson Ave., Veron, 
$10,132, f.o.b. Los Angeles. Bids Feb. 17. 
Noted Feb. 24, C.D. 

#TAMPING ROLLERS—tLos Angeles, Calif. 
—l. S. Eng., 751 South Figueroa St., 2 tamp- 
ing rollers, Proposal 465, to Southwest Welding 
~ Mfc. Co., 3201 West Mission St., Alhambra, 
$1,196. 


TELESCOPING STEEL FORMS—Los Angeles, 
Calif.—Metropolitan Water Dist., 306 West 3rd 
St., 300 ft. movable telescoping steel forms for 
liping 16 ft. tunnel, Spec, 144, to Lakeside 
Bridge & Steel Co.. 3200 West Villard Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wis., $21,720. Bids Feb. 11. Noted 
Feb. 20, C. D. 

TUNNEL TIMBER—Los Angeles, Calif.— 
Metropolitan Water Dist.. 306 West 3rd St., S. 
A. Joseph, purch. agt., furnishing 150.000 bd. 
ft. tunnel timber, Bid 53630, to Daugherty Lum- 
ber Co., Portland, Ore., $1.735; steel arch ribs 
for tunnel support, Bid 53793, to Consolidated 
Steel Co., 6500 East Slauson St., $6,159, all 
for Colorado River Aqueduct. Awarded Feb. 19. 


TUNNEL TIMBER—Los_ Angeles, Calif.— 
Metropolitan Water Dist., 306 West 3rd St., S. 
A. Joseph, purch. agt., furnishing 200,000 “bd. 
ft. tunnel timber, f.o.b. mill, for Colorado River 
Aqueduct. Bid No. 53630, to McCormick Supply 
Co., 714 West Olympic Bivd., $2,685. Awarded 
Feb. 20. 

VIBRATING SCREEN—Los Angeles, Calif.— 
A. J. Holm, city purch. agt., City Hall, one 
horizontal vibrating screen, 48 in. x 12 ft. 
double deck, Symons Bros. or equal for city 
asphalt plant, Spec. 3467, to Madsen Iron Wks., 
5631 Bickett St.. Huntington Park, $2,844. 
Bids Feb. 11, awarded Feb. 19. Noted Feb. 
20. C.D. 
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STOPS—Oakland, Calif.—J. H. Kimball, « 
East Bay Municipal Utility Dist.. 512 16th 
to American Brass & Copper Co., 557 Ma 
St., San Francisco, furnishing 250 one in. ser 
stops $105; 250 one in. corporation stops $1 

345; 7 


5.000 three-quarter inch same 
three-quarter inch service stops $2,28Re°- 
James Jones Co., 201 Leroy St.. Los Ang 
one hundred 2 in. corporation stops, $475* 
to Mueller Co., 1072 Howard St... San F 
cisco, 100 one and “one-half inch Corpora 
stops, $280. Grand total $5,661. Bids Feb 

ASPHALTIC EMULSIONS—Sacramento, Ca 
—H. G. Denton, city clk.. 72.000 gal. aspha 
emulsions for use in sealing and repair of 
streets, to A. Teichert & Son, P. O. Box 11 
6.66c. per gal. city truck, and 11.25c. per 
steel drum. Bids Jan. 23. Noted Jan. 17, ( 

TRUCKS — Bridgeport, Conn. — Public | 
chases Dpt., 172 State St.. furnishing four 
4 cylinder, chain-drive, open cab type t: 
chassis, to Mack Motor Truck Co.. 3250 F 
field Ave., $49,140. Bids Feb. 17, awa: 
Feb. 21. Noted Feb. 14, C.D. 

BRACKET COVERINGS—Chicago, Tl.—< 
City Hall, furnishing, delivering 200 alumi 
bracket fixtures, to Leitelt Bros., 7731 S; 
Chicago Ave., $2,780 Bids Feb. 6, awar 
Feb. 21. Noted Feb. 11, C.D.—Jan 
E, N.-R. 

DISC_ FILMS, etc. — Chicago, Ml. — Dpt 
Wks., City Hall, furnishing, delivering 100 
dise films, to Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. « 
20 North Wacker Dr.. $2,920: 5,000 la 
sockets, to Exchange Electric Supply Co., ¢ 
West Washington St., $3,000. Bids De 
Noted Dec. 27, C. D. 

FACE BRICK—Chiecago, Mll.—City, City H 
92,000 colonial face brick, to Consolidated ¢ 
111 West W ashington St., $2,760. Bids Feb 
awarded Feb. 21. 

LIQUID CHLORINE — Chicago, Ml. — ¢ 
City Hall, 950,000 Ib. in 100 Ib. eylind 
liquid chlorine, to Hooker Electrochemical ¢ 
$51.870; 800,000 Ib. liquid chlorine in 1 
containers, to Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co 
North Wacker Dr., $21,120. Bids Feb. 21. 


LOCKS—Chicago, Tl.—City, City Hall. f 
nishing, delivering at site 1 set of 2 comple 
center loc ks for Grand Ave. Bridge, to Dre! 
Co., 11 West Washington St.. $4,907. Bids 
Feb. 3, awarded Feb. 20. Noted Feb. ay, ©.D 


STORAGE TANKS—Hammond, Ind.—Levy>r 
Bros., storage tanks containing 1.100 1 
steel, to Hamler ‘Boiler & Tank Co., 6025 W 
6th St., Chicago, Ill. 


TRACTORS, ete—lIowa—State Hy. Con 
Ames, 1 track type tractor and 11 motor grad 
to Gibbs-Cook Trac stor, & Equipment Co.., De 
Moines, $3,919 and $33,342 respectively***: 
track type tractors and 2 motor graders 
H. M. Brown, 212 12th St., Des Moines, $13,908 
and $6,906 respectively***2,000 gal. white guar 
rail paint, to J. H. Witte & Sons, Burlingt: 
$2,740***107,231 gal. black centerline paint 
to Wheeler Lumber & Bridge Supply Co., 60+ 
Hubbell Bldg., Des Moines. $18,307*%**6 bla 
and 5 motor graders, to Waterloo Constr. (: 
Waterloo, $8,883 and $14,597 respectively*** 
season's supply of oxygen and acetylene, t 
Linde Air Products Co., 532 Southwest 7th St 
Des Moines, $2,240%**2 motor grade rs, to Du- 
plex Mfg. Co., 21st and Locust Sts. E., Omaha 
Neb., $5, 370°**4 motor graders, to J. D. Adams 
217 South Belmont Ave., Indianapolis, a 
$14,528***7 motor graders, to Royer Mfe. 
Janesville, $21,067*%**4 motor graders, to ps 
tin Western Mfg. Co., 72 Cherry St.. Des 
Moines, $12,570%**2 motor graders, to Gierk: 
Robinson Co., Davenport, $6,680. Grand total 
ag ae Bids Feb. 17, awarded Feb. 2. Noted 
Feb. D. 


oie LUMBER—Mason (City, Ya.—Cerro 
Gordo Co., A. Harris, aud., 33,600 ft. BM Clas 
D Douglas fir bridge lumber, to Frudden Bridg 
Lumber & Supply Co., Greene, $1,406. Bids 
Feb 24. Noted Feb. 18, C.D. 


+ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES, etc.—Eastport, 
Me.—U. S. Eng., electrical supplies for Pass 
maquoddy Project, to R. Pill Electric Supp 
Co., 95 Stamfort St., Boston, Mass.***one % 
hp. diesel crawler tractor, to Eastern Tractor & 
Equipment Co., 35 Allen St., Portland, $8,935 
*** one 23 yd. crawler mounted power shov 
to Harnischfeger Sales Corp., 4400 West Na 
tional Ave., Milwaukee, Wis., $39,050*%* *thre 
3 kva. distribution transformers, to Line Mat: 
rial Co., South Milwaukee, Wis., $49 each*** 
4 rock drills, to Bichnell Mfg. Co., Rocklar 
***millwork for hospital, to Matthews Bros., 
Belfast***3,000 bbl. high early ftre neth ce 
ment, to Lone Star Cement Co., 75 State St 
Albany, N. Y.: and 2,000 bbl., ‘to Lawrence 
Portland Cement Co., 270 Bway.. New York 
Bids Feb. 7. 6, é and 40. Noted Feb. 3, 7 a 
13, C.D.—Feb. 6, E.N.-R. 


WROUGHT modi PIPE—Lynn, Mass.—City 
15.000 ft. 14 in., 1,500 ft. 14 in., 3,500 ft 
2 in. and 600 ft. 3 in. diam., 14- to 16-ft 
lengths, wrought iron pipe, to Boston Pipe & 
Fittings Co.. 149 Sidney St.. Cambridge. _Bid- 
Feb. 4, Noied Jan. 27, C. D.—Jan. 30, E. N.-R 


PIG LEAD—Baltimore, Md.—City, furnishins 
delivering pig lead to Bureau Water Supply, t 
Federated Metals Corp., Highland and _ East 
Bourne Aves., $4,610. 3 =. 12. Noted 
Feb. 19, C. D.—Feb. 27, E.N 


PIPE—Baltimore, Sia aly Gccutitiiees. de- 
livering 3 in. fibre pipe and 3 in. fibre bends 
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iterials. et (Continued) 
Bureau Mech. Electric Service. to Westing- 
Electric Co., Calvert and Lombard Sts., 
3 5 Bids Feb. 12. 
CASTINGS—Minneapolis, Minn.—City, 50 
ns waterworks castings, to Crown Iron Wks. 
(o., 1229 Northeast Tyler St., $61.50 per ton. 
ids Feb. 17. Noted Feb. 13, C.D. 
*+REINFORCING BARS—Kansas City, Mo.— 
S. Eng., 707 Postal Telegraph Bldg., 1,500 
ns steel reinforcing bars for emergency gate 
vafts for Fort Peck Tunnels, to Laclede Steel 
o.. Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, $55,442. Est. 
60,000. Bids Feb. 11, awarded Feb. 20. Noted 
b. 20, C.D. 
STEEL RAIL St. Louis, Mo. — Missouri 
wifie R.R., S. L. Wonson, ch. engr., Missouri 
‘acifie Bldg., 5,000 tons steel rail, to Colorado 
iel & Iron Co., Pueblo. Est. $175,000. 
+REINFORCING BARS—Fort Peck, Mont.— 
t. S. Eng., 7070 Postal Telegraph Bldg., Kansas 
City, 19,107,000 Ib. steel reinforcing bars for 
Fort Peck Tunnels, f.o.b. Wiota, 3 i 
Steel Corp., Sheffield St., $324,879. 
000. Bids Feb. 21, awarded Feb. 
Feb. 14, C. D. 
+PIPE, etc. — Boulder City, Nev. — Bureau 
Reclamation, Custom House, Denver, Colo., fur- 
ushing, delivering fabricated pipe. fittings 
alves for headers on Arizona side of Boulder 
Plant, Boulder Canyon Project, Spec. 
Item 1, to Greene-Wolf Co., Ine., 243 
St.. Brooklyn, N. Y.. $415: Item 2, to 
Crane O'Fallon Co., 1631 15th St.. Denver, Colo., 
$6,979. Bids Dec. 23. Noted Dec. 6, C. D.— 
Dec. 12, E.} ‘ 
CEMENT—Cincinnati, 0.—City, 39,800 bags 
ement, to A. F. Meyer Coal & Building Supply 
Co., 1233 Poplar St., $21,000. Awarded Feb. 


0. 

+CEMENT, etc.—Ogden, Utah—Bureau Recla- 
mation, Denver, Colo., furnishing 20,000 bb! 
Portland cement for Pine View Reservoir Dam, 
to Portland Cement Co., Salt Lake City, $38.- 
800*%**30,000 bbl.. to Union Portland Cement 
Co., 24 East Ist St. S.. Denver, Colo., $61,620 
***csand and gravel for Pine View Reservoir 
Dam and high line canals, to Ora Bundy, Ogden, 
$26,660. Grand total $127,080. Bids Feb. 4. 

GRADER—Kenosha, Wis.—City, H. C. Lough- 
lin, megr., power grader, to Milwaukee Pow: 
Equipment Co., 525 North 22nd St., Milwaukee, 
Bids Feb. 14. 

+GRAVEL, etc. — Milwaukee, Wis. — Treas 
Dpt.. Wash., D. C.. 1.500 cu.yd. gravel, to 
Berthelet P. & S. Co., 820 West Montana St., 
$1.30 per cu.yd.: steam pipe fittings and radi- 
ators, to F. R. Dengel Co., 1134 North 4th St. 
W.P.A. Awarded Feb. 20. 

+PIPE, ete —Milwaukee, Wis.—Treas. Dpt., 
Procurement Div., pipe and fittings for W.P.A 
projects, to J. B. Clow Co., 201 North Talman 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., $759***pipe and fittings, to 
FR. Dengel, 1134 North 4th St... $405*%** 
36,000 reclaimed common brick, to National 
Lumber & Wrecking Co., 1556 South Ist St., 
$10 per 1,000*%**7,500 ft. yellow pine, to North 
Side Lumber & Fuel Co., 1014 East Chambers 
St.. $27 per 1,000*%**2.500 bd. ft. yellow pine 

Carl Muller Lumber Co., North 2nd and 
Hampton Rd., $35 per 1,000*%**384 ft. 
and 6.672 ft. 2 in. Class 150 c.i. pipe. 

to McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co., 1201 Vanderbilt 
Ave., Birmingham, Ala., 78c. and 22c. per ft. 
respectively. 

CONCRETE PIPE—West Allis, Wis.—City, to 
Consumers Supply Co., 4135 West State St., 
Milwaukee. 30 ft. 12 in. concrete pipe at $ 
per ft.;: 100 ft. 2 in. at $.38 per ft.: 

27 in. at $2.38 per ft.: 12 ft. 27 in. at 
per ft. Bids Feb. 21. 

PIPE VALVES, ete.—Toronto, Ont.—City, 
City Hall, annual supplies for 1936, ¢.i. pipe, 
to National Iron Corp.. Ltd.. foot of Cherry 
St.***bronze check valves, to Dominion Wheel 
& Foundries, Ltd., 171 Eastern Ave.***vitr. 
sewer pipe, to Canada Vitrified Products, Ltd., 
Talbet St. E., St. Thomas***and to National 
Sewer Pipe Co., Ltd., Metropolitan Bldg. 


FOREIGN 


Australia—Government received bids for con- 
structing oil production plant to treat coal and 
shale deposits, Canharra, from Imperial Chem- 
icals Ltd., London, England, $30,000,000*** 
New South Wales Government sponsoring plant 
for broducing oil from shale, Newness, $1,500,- 
00 

Australia—W. B. Pilling of Eastern Prospect- 
ing Syndicate, Melbourne, announces purchase 
of 500 acres sea coast of New Britain, New 
Guinea, and plans developing high deposits of 
ron To exceed $1,000,000. Will purchase 
modern machinery. 

England—Gillette Safety Razor Co., 15 West 
Ist St.. Bostor, Mass., constructing factory addi- 
tion, separate contracts awarded. $1,000,000. 

England—Mar. 13, by J. H. Broadley, secy. 
Water Dpt., Council House, Birmingham, con- 
structing reservoir with mass concrete walls, 
ein.-con, floors. columns and roof, concrete 
alve chamber, masonry and brick valve house, 
excavations and embankments***Housing Comn. 
Urban Dist. Council, Tipton, plans 508 houses, 
>1,000,150*%**Derby Borough Survey prepares 
plans 500 houses on Roe Farm Estate, $1,110.- 
000***Southend-on-Sea Municipality voted $1,- 
363.725 for municipal hospital. 


tFederal Government. 
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PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


PROPOSED WORK 


Calif., Olive View—Los Angeles Co.. elec- 

tion May 5, $1,760,000 to finance part of 
cost of erecting proposed new hospital building 
at the Olive View Sanatorium. $3.300,000. W. 
R. Shonerd, Hall of Records Building, mechani- 
cal engr., preliminary plans for the structure 
have been prepared by the Los Angeles Co. Me- 
chanical Department. Noted Sept. 27, C. D.— 
Oct. 3, E. N.-R 

+Mass., Natick—Treas. Dpt. at office Sup. 
Archt., Wash., D. C., bids early in March, con- 
structing brick, stone U. S. Post Office. $95,- 
000, 

Mass., Walpole—Town, T. H. Bateson, chn. 
Building Comn., Town Hall, voted not to build 
for elementary school on Stone St. To exceed 
$150,000. W. G. Upham, 700 Washington St., 
Norwood, archt. Noted Jan. 9, C.D.—Jan. 16, 
>. N.-R. 


Mass., Westwood—Town, W. H. Spokesfield, 
chn. Building Comn., Town Hall, construction 
of 2 story, basement Junior and Senior High 
School on High and Nahatan Sts., to be re- 
considered at March Town Meeting $200,000, 
>W.A. project. Edwin Sherrill Dodge, 148 
State St.. Boston, areht. Noted Jan. 9, C.D.— 
Jan. 16, E.N.-R 

Minn., Bemidji— City, Belle Denley, cik., 

defeated proposal to authorize construction 
municipal power plant, incl. central heating 
system, generating unit. $620,000 Burlin- 
game & Hitchcock, 521 Sexton Bldg., Minne- 
apolis, engrs. Noted Feb. 6, C.D.—Feb. 13, 
E. N.-R. 


* * Y., Bath— Vet. Bu., Arlington Bidg., 
Wash... D. C., bids about Mar. 1. 6 story, 
basement hospital. $600,000. Noted Apr. 18, 
Cc. D.—Apr. 25, E.N.-R. 

R. I. Providence — City, Public Buildings 

Dpt., City Hall, plans completed by I. S., 
Gorman, City Hall, 3 story, 2 story, basement, 
"40x285 ft brick, steel, rein.-con imes'one 
high school, Hope St. $1,750,000. Bids after 
P.W.A. approval. 

R. I., Providence—City, Comn. of P. Bldgs., 

City Hall. plans completed by I. S. Gorman 
city archt., for 3 story, basement, 240x287 
brick, steel, rein.-con. superstructure Senior 
School, concrete found., Hope St $1,500,000 
P.W.A. project. 

Tex., Anahuac — Chambers Co., c/o G. C. 
Jackson, judge, soon takes bids superstructure, 
3. story, 74x150 ft., brick, steel, rein.-con 
courthouse. Total est. $175,000. C. G. Curtis 
300 West 19th St., Austin, engr. Foundation 
work under way. P.W.A. project. Noted Dec 
9, C.D.—July 18, E. N.-R. 

+#Va., Quantico—Yards & Docks, Navy Dpt 
Wash... D. C., bids postponed improving batch 
elor officers’ quarters, Spec. SOSV. New date 
not set. 

Wis., Oshkosh—Winnebago Co., J. F. Shea 

chn. Building Comn., Pickett, Wis.. plans 
by Auler, Jensen & Brown, Oshkosh, and K. M 
Vitzthum & Son. Inc., assoc. archts., 1 North 
LaSalle St.. Chicago, Ill., constructing court 
house. $800,000, 


BIDS ASKED 


+Ala., Birmingham—Mar. 6, by P. Wks 
Administration, Div. Housing, Wash., D. C€ 
constructing foundations for Smithfield Court 
Housing Project, Project H-2902. Noted Feb. 
14, C.D.—Feb. 20, E. N.-R. 


Ala., Dotham—Mar. 11, by Bd. Educ., Hou- 
ston Co., Dotham, 8 additions and 4 new schools 
brick and brick veneer $170,000 P.W.A. 
project C. H. MeCauley, 705 Jackson Blidg 
Birmingham, archt. Noted Feb. 27, C.D. 


Calif.. Alhambra—Mar. 16, by Bd. Educ 
new school, to contain 18 classrooms and 
torium, Ramona School site. To exceed 
000. P.W.A. project. J. W. Smart, 39 

archt M. Erick, 811 West 7th St., 
Angeles, engr. Noted Feb, 24, C. D.—Feb 
E. N.-R. 

D. C., Wash.—Mar. 17, by District Comrs 
District Bldg., constructing certain additions 
(inel, all necessary remodeling ) Anacostia 
Junior-Senior High School, 16th St, between 
Fairlawn Ave. and Ridge PI. 

+11l., Champaign—Mar. 26, by Treas. Ppt. at 
office Sup. Archt Wash., D. C., constructing 
extending and remodeling U. S. Post Office 
$175,000. Noted Feb. 4, C. D.—Feb. 6, E. N.-R 

+1l., Chicago—Mar. 31. by P. Wks. Admin 
istration, Housing Div.. Wash., D. C.. construct 
ing superstructures of Jane Addams Housing 
Project H-1405. Noted Jan. 2, C. D—dJan. 9, 
E. N.-R. 

Ill., Streator—Mar. 10, by Bd. Educ., D. N. 
Patterson. pres., constructing high school ad- 
dition. P.W.A. project Gerding, 708 
LaSalle St., Ottawa, archt. 

Mass., Lee—Mar. 12, by Town. Bd. Select- 
men, Town Hall. brick, steel, marble high schoo} 
addition. $140,000 M. W. Maloney, 220 
Dwight St., Springfield. Bids Feb. 24 rejected. 
Noted Mar. 2, C. D.—Feb. 20, E. N.-R. 

Mo., Jefferson City—Mar. 24, by Missouri 
State Penitentiary, Jefferson City, and Bi-Parti- 
san Advisory Bd., State Capitol, Jefferson City, 
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Bring the Reinforcing 


Problem to Ryerson 


Whether your reinforcing problem is one 
of intricacy of design, large or small ton- 
nage, special service, or one of limited 
time, the special Contractors and Builders 
Division of Ryerson Steel-Service can usu- 
ally save you time and money. 


Outstanding advantages of Ryerson Serv- 
ice include: 

(1) An expert Engineering Service that can 
definitely save you money on almost every 
job. 

Immediate shipment day or night to any 
point. 

Unlimited trucking service—with deliveries 
timed to the minute when required. 


All other steel is in stock including metal 
lath, stainless sheets, foundation bolts, etc 


We are in a particularly good position to 
advise regarding type of construction and 
design as we also operate a large and 
complete structural fabricating shop. 

And last but not least—absolute accuracy 
and dependability built up through nearly 
a century of steel service. 


Let our Engineers work with you on your 
next job. Perhaps they can save you 
money. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 


Chicago, _ Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Boston, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Jersey City. 


YERSON 
STEEL 
SERVICE 

















—The trade name used to 
designate the best process 


design and finishing. 





Are you paying Ist grade prices 
for a 3rd grade floor? 


A safe floor makes a safe busi- 


Ven-ite Heavy Duty Cement 
Floors are guaranteed against 
disintegration, dusting, loose 


Let us quote on your job 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


VEN-ITE COMPANY, INC. 
250 So. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 

















PNEUMATIC 





PNEUMATIC 





Building Mixers 
Paving Mixers 
Tower & Chuting 





Ransome Concrete 

chinery Company 
Dunellen, New Jersey 

“Racomaco-Dunellen” 
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| 
| constructing 3 story. basement, 41x80 ft., rein.- 
con. administration building, 3 story, basement, 
32x250 ft.. rein.-con. dormitory, 2 story, base- 
ment, 60x85 ft. service building, incl. laundry, 
| dining hall, kitchen, storage, dormitory and 
service building, connected with 1 story, base- 
ment, 16x150 ft. exercise corridor. $300,000. 
| P.W.A. project. Klipstein & Rathmann, 316 
| North 8th St.. St. Louis, archts. Noted Feb. 
| 10. C. D.—Feb. 13, E. N.- 
| Mo., Neosho—Mar. 21, by Newton Co., ©. E. 
| Jeffrey, clk., constructing 3 story, basement, 
%0x112 ft., concrete, brick, stone court house. 
Est. about $200,000. P.W.A. project. N. C. 
Davis, 539 North and South ak University 
City, archt. Noted Jan. 8, .D—Jan. 16, 
E. N.-R. 

N. M., Hot Springs—See ‘‘Contracts Awarded.” 

N. Y., Copenhagen—Mar. 20, by Bd. Educ., 
School Bldz., Copenhagen, general contract heat- 
ing, ventilating, plumbing, electrical work for 
school for towns of Denmark, Harrisburg and 
Pinckney, Lewis Co. Champion and Rutland, 
Jefferson Co. $225,000. P.W.A. and W.P.A. 
projects. H. O. Fullerton, 152 Washington 
ae . Albany, archt. by .500. Noted Dec. 12, 

D.—Dee. 19, E.N.-R. under “Denmark, 
N. Y., Contracts Awarded.’ 5 

N. Y., East Rochester—Union Free School 

Dist. 13, bids about Mar. 10, general con- 
tract, plumbing, heating, electrical work for 
school. $500,000. P.W.A. project. C. C. ade, 
52 James St.. archt. Noted Dec. 2, C. D— 
Dec. 5, E. N.-R. 

N. Y., Glens Falls—Mar. 15. by Bd. Edue., 
Union Free School Dist. 1, constructing school. 
Tooker & Marsh. 101 Park Ave., New York, 
archts. Noted Feb. 18, C.D.—Feb. 20, E. N.-R. 

+N. Y., Rochester—Mar. 13, by Treas. Dpt. 
at office Sup. Archt., Wash., D. C., remodeling 
passenger elevator in U. S. Court House, etc. 

N. ¥., Schenectady—Mar. 20, by Div. Mili- 
tary & Naval Affairs, Capitol Bldg.. Albany, 
electrical work for 2 story, 147x231 ft. armory 
Noted Feb. 18, C. D.—Feb. 20, E. N.-R. 

+N. Y., Troy — Mar. £7, by Treas. Dpt. at 
office Sup. Archt., Wash., D. c. demolition and 
construction U. S. Post Office. 

Pa., Meadville—Mar. 11, by Bd. Educ., 2 
story, basement, 60x102 ft. and 68x113 ft. 
school and gymnasium addition. W. G. Eckles 
Co., New Castle, archt. 

#Tenn., Memphis—Mar. 17. by Treas. Dpt. at 
office Sup. Archt., Wash.. D. C., elevator in 
Ward Building at U. S. Marine Hospital. 

Tex., Dallas — Mar. 17, by Highland Ind. 
School Dist.. c/o R. C. Dunlap, pres., 3310 
Normandy St.. Senior High School, 2 story, 
basement, 177x250 ft.. with 73x100 ft. and 
93x100 ft. wings, brick, steel, rein.-con., plain 
found. $400,000. Dewitt & Washburn, 1013 
Praetorian Bldg. Dallas, archts. 

Tex., Fort Worth—Mar. 12. by City, c/o 
G. D. Fairtrace, mgr., memorial tower, 200 ft. 
high, 35x35 ft. base, $86,662: and Mar. 14, 
superstructure, general contract 209x232 ft., 
brick, concrete, steel, stone auditorium, plain 
found., $375,270, Centennial Grounds. Mechan- 
ical bids later. W. C. Hedrick, Inc., 1005 Ist 
Natl. Bank Bidg.. and E. G. Withers, Archi- 
tectural Co., Holmes Bidg., arehts. 

+Vt., Fort Ethan Allen—Mar. 17, by U. S. 
Property & Disbursing Officer, State House, 
Montpelier, rebuilding officers’ mess building on 
State Reservation. 


LOW BIDDERS 
#D. C., Wash.—Treas. Dpt. at office Sup. 

Archt., Wash., D. C., Feb. 26, metal stacks and 
filing equipment in new Archives Building, from 
Snead & Co., 96 Pine St., Jersey City, N. Y. 
Items (1) $1,385,900 (2) $684,000 (3) $740 
000. Alternates (A) add $14,000 (B) add 
$630 (C) add $770. Noted Feb. 19, C.D.— 
Jan. 30, E. N.-R. 

Utah, Ogden—City received proposals from 

A. C. Todd, Salt Lake City, for construct- 
ing municipal power plant, approximately $2.- 
500,000; and from, Fairbanks Morse & Co.., 
Chicago, Iil., for Diesel-engined generation plant. 
Cc. Coray, city engr. Noted Jan. 30, C.D. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 

Ariz., Tempe—Arizona Sta‘e Teachers Col- 
lege, constructing 2 story, basement women's 
dormitory and combined stadium and industrial 
arts building, to D. E. Webb Constr. Co., 1633 
West Jefferson St., Phoenix, $125,000 and $71.- 
402 respectively. P.W.A. Noted Dec. 19 and 
Jan. 7, C. D.—Dec. 26, E. N.-R. 

Calif., El Segundo—El Segundo School Dist., 
constructing elementary school, consisting of 
main building, 2 special rooms and assembly 
room, library, clinic and teachers’ room, to Her- 
bert M. Baruch Corp., 625 South Olive St., Los 
Angeles, oe P.W.A. Noted Feb. 24, 
Cc. D.—VJan. 23, E. N.-R. 

Calif., ‘aoctioy ican & McNulty, general 
contractors, Cory Bidg., Fresno, plumbing and 
heating for Junior College, to F. Hudson, Fresno, 
for Reedley Joint Union High School Dist.*** 
sheet metal, to Barrett-Hicks Co. Fresno**® 
painting, to Schultz Paint & Wall Paper Co., 
Fresno***concrete work, to M. Madsen & Sons, 
Fresno***brick work, to P. Kindler, Fresno. 
P.W.A. Noted Jan. 6, C. D.—Jan. 9, E.N.-R 
under “Contracts Awarded.” 

+Calif., Salinas—F. J. Reilly. general con- 
tractor, 6350 Fulton St., San Francisco, elec- 
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plumbing and heating. 
. Francisco® * *sheet 
San Francisco*** pa 
3011 al Su St., 


Francisco* * *concrete. 
; Ns a ee 


“Contracts Awarded.” 


G. Bostwick, 41 Francis 
Marble & Tile Co., 


. 116 Ww. arrenton Nave. 


“Contracts Aw ¥ 
Conn., New Britain—Michacl A. Connor ( 


St.***reinforcing steel, Bethlehem Steel ¢ 


8th and Leigh Sts., 


and blackboards, to Hartford Cement Co., 


Old_Saybrook—Pieretti 


steel and reinforcing steel, to Conn. Steel Ere 


“Contracts Awarded.” 
Conn., Old Saybrook—Town, G. B. Smith. 


steel high school, May flower Heating 


Ga., Savannah—City, c/o Bd. Educ., construct 
,, for public c. hools, J 2 
or 


vennals Iron ~ Wire Ww ks., 
Unit 10, to Lindsay & Morgan, Savannah, $1,07 
wedied, nit 12, at Savannah Public School, 


aoe annah, $3, 306°** 


to Narragannset Machine Co., 


Grand total $36,022. P.W.A. Noted Nov. 


Tll., Springfield—Bad. 
constructing McClernand 


Zt A ig “1248 South Grand 


***new roof for Central High Schooi, 


Indianapolis—Wayne Twp., 
to W. P. Jungelau 


236 West Vermont . $38,064*** plumbing, 





Bids Feb. ‘18, awarded 


Quota & 


Ind., Lawrenceburg. 





. consolidated high scho 


Jeffersonville* **electrical | 


be tntin ent th 


Ky., Murray—Murray State Teachers Colles 
constructing healt 
building and home 


Satie Rei a a 


and ventilating for Gifford School ¢ 
Hobart-Farrell Plum! 
ing & Heating Co.. 3 
Town Hall***electrical work, to William Gens 4 

7 5 Boston***steam shov: 
to Otto Theurer Conte. 7 
Watertown®*** light 
Haarmann Steel Co., 
Holyoke***interior and exterior finish, 


. to Groisser & Shlager Iron Wks., 
Somerville** *lathing 
i i Needham * **roc wo 





. Boston***cast stone, 


Noted Feb. 10, C. D.— 
“Contracts Awarded.” 


ae. -. Boston—Great Lakes Constr. Co., gen 
333 North Michigan Ave. 
painting superstructure U. S. Parce 
Post™ Building, Dorchester Ave., for Treas. Dpt 


+Federal Government 


ublic Buildings (Continued) 
t office Sup. Archt., Wash., 
Woodworking) Co., 820 North 
Chieago, Il]. Noted Mar. 14 
Mar. 22, 1934, E.N.-R., 
i warded.” 

Mass., Foxboro—Commonwealth of Massachn- 
setts, Dpt. Mental Diseases, State House, Boston, 
furnishing, installing turbo-generator and 
ewitehboard in power plant at State Hospital, 
o Turbine Equipment Co. of N. E., 80 Federal 
st., Boston, $15,490. Bids Dec. 26, awarded 
Feb. 24. P.W.A. Noted Dec. 16, C. D.—Dec. 
19, E. N.-R. 

Mass., Somerset—Town, F. L. 
Building Comn., at office, 2 
560x220 brick, steel high 
found., County St., to L. M. Witherell & Sons, 
29 Court St., Taunton, $186,882. P.W.A. Bids 
Feb. 17, awarded Feb. 19. Noted Feb. 21, 

D.—Feb. 13, E. N.-R. 

Minn., St. Peter—State Bd. Control, c/o L. 
G. Foley, chn., State Office Bldg... St. Paul, 
foundations and Ist floor for hospital at State 
Hospital, to Midwest Contg. Co., 652 Builders 
Exchange, Minneapolis, $13,762. P.W.A. Bids 
Feb. 11. Noted Feb. 6, C.D. 

Miss., Jackson — Jackson Separate School 
Dist., general contract constructing Junior High 
School, to W. J. McGee & Son, Jackson, $270,- 
000. P.W.A. Awarded Feb. 19. Noted Feb. 
6, C.D.—Feb. 13, E. N.-R. 

Mo., Rolla—Secretary University of Missouri, 
Jesse Hall, rejected bids Feb. 13, altering col- 
lege buildings. Will readvertise. P.W.A. proj- 
ect. Jamison & Spearl, 1116 Arcade Bidg., 
St. Louis, archts. Noted Feb. 7, C.D. 

Mont., Bozeman—State, c/o State Bd. Educ., 
E. Oreland, secy., Helena, plans 3 story, base- 
ment, rein.-con., brick student building at Mon- 
tana State College. $235,000. P.W.A. funds 
sought. 

+N. H., Meredith—Swanburg Constr. Co., 
eral contractors, 61 Amherst St., Manchester, 
heating and plumbing for U. 8. Post Office, 
for Treas. Dpt. at office Sup. Archt., Wash., 
D. C., to J. H. Stevens, 46 Manchester St., Man- 
chester***electrical work, to Meredith Constr. 
Co., Ine., Meredith***roofing, to M. J. Murphy, 
134 Central Ave., Dover***plastering, to M. J 
MeIntyre, 49 Brockton St., Manchester. Noted 
Oct. 15, C.D.—Oct. 17, E. N.-R. 

N. M., Hot Springs—State, Sante Fe. 2 

story crippled children’s hospital, heating 
plant, nurses’ home, doctors’ apartments, swim- 
ming pools, equipment, by day labor. $423,791. 
W.P.A. W. C. Kruger, Sante Fe, archt. 

N. Y., Brooklyn—Bd. Higher Educ., Pearl 

St.. electrical work for academic building at 
Brooklyn College, to Goodrich Electrical Instal- 
lation Co., 166 Lexington Ave., New York, 
$137,843***electrical work for science and 
greenhouse, to Hatzel & Buehler, Inc., 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York, $275,000***lighting 
fixtures for academic science and greenhouse 
and library buildings, to Simes Co., Ine., 2: 
West 15th St., $89,959. Grand total $502.802. 
Subject to P.W.A. approval. Bids Feb. 4. 
Noted Feb. 5, C. D.—Jan. 23, E. N.-R. 

N. Y., Brooklyn—Bd. Educ., 500 Park Ave 
New York, plumbing for P.S. 247, to F B. 
Lasette, 41-32 27th St., Long Island City, 
$20,189, Subject to P.W.A. approval. Bids 
Feb. 11. Noted Feb, 13, C. D.—Feb. 6, E. N.-R. 

N. Y., Chester—G. Stanley Irish, general con- 
tractor, Banker Bldg., Syracuse, structural steel 
for school, Maple Ave., for Bd. Educ., to Syra- 
cuse Eng. Co., Everson Bldg., Syracuse; mill- 
work, to A. Roberson & Son, Inc., Wells Ave., 
Binghamton. P.W.A. Noted Jan. 6, C.D.— 
Jan. 9, E. N.-R. 

N. Y., Corfu—Dalavan Constr. Corp., general 
contractors, 85 Edison St., Buffalo, reinforcing 
steel for school, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa., for Union Free) School Dist. 7. 
Total est. $158. 000. P.W.A, Bids Dec. 10. 
Noted Jan. 14, D.—Jan. 16, E. N.-R., under 
“Contracts Somedad, 

N. Y., Ebenezer — C. H. Wing. Inc., 
contractor, Brisbane Bldg., roofing for school, 
Mill Rd., for Union Free School Dist.. West 
Seneca, to J. Draper, 241 Jewett Ave., Buffalo 
***nainting, to J. B. Barnes, 63 Woeppel St., 
Buffalo***plastering, to G. E. Hudson Plaster- 
ing Co., 605 East Ferry St.***stone work, to 
Goodstone Mfg. Co., 470 Hollenbeck St... Buf- 
falo. P.W.A. Noted Jan. 15, C.D.—Jan. 23, 
E. N.-R. 


N. Y., 


D. C., to Hall 
Michigan Ave., 
1934, C.D.— 
under “Contracts 


Hanson, chn. 
story, basement, 
school, concrete 


gen- 


general 


Grand Island—Sycamore Lumber & 
Mill Co., general contractors, 35 Lathrop St., 
3uffalo, reinforcing steel for school, Base Line 
Rd for Bd. Edue., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. P.W.A. Noted Jan. 22, C.D. 
—Jan. 30, E. N.-R. 

N. Y., New York—Bd. Educ., 
New York, heating for 
to H, Starkman & Bros., 132 Brook Ave., $10,- 
212; plumbing, to E. Duklauer, Ine., East 
38th St.. $27,280. Bids Jan. 31. Subject to 
> 7A. approval. Noted Feb. 3, C. D.—Jan. 23, 
a» ave 


* *. Y., New York—Bd. Educ., 500 Park 
Ave., New York, general contract P. S. 113, 
Bronx Boro, to National Excavation Corp., 295 
Madison Ave., $1,026,000; excavating, grading 
for Bronx Industrial High School for Girls, 
Paladino & Muratore, 439 East 143rd St., $12,- 
445. Subject to P.W.A. a>proval. Bids Feb. 11. 
Noted Feb. 3, C.D.—Feb. 6, E. N.-R. 

N. Y., p Rinne H. Swenson & Co., 


+Federal Government 


500 Park Ave., 


P.S. 107, Seward Ave., 
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general contractors. 2 Cannon St roofing for 
infirmary, Maple St for City, City Hall, to 
H. A. Olson, Inc., Parker Ave.***painting, to 
E. V. Grant, 317 Main St.***metal lathing and 
plastering, to Thomas Bell Co., Valatie. P.W.A, 
Noted Feb. 21, C. D.—Feb. 27, E. N.- 

N. Y., Rome—A. E. Stephens, general con- 
tractor, 11 East 44th St.. New York. reinfor: 
i steel for school at Rome State School, for 

Mental Hygiene, Albany, to Concrete Ster 

294 Washington St., Boston, Mass. Noted 

Cc. D.—Feb. 20, E. N.-R. 

Y., Rome—Ross & Reid, Stone Setting 

Co., general contractors, 20 L St. S.W., Wash., 

D. C., reinforcing steel and steel forms for 

U. S. Post Office. for Treas. Dpt. at office Sup. 

Archt.. Wash. D. C., to Bethlehem Steel Co, 

Bethlehem, Pa. Noted Feb. 24, C. D—Feb. 27, 
E. N.-R. 

N. Y., Schenectady—Div. Military & Naval 

Affairs, Capitol Bldg.. Albany, general con 

tract 2 story, 147x231 ft. armory, to W. F. 

Hendrick Co., 1547 Northland Ave., Lakewood 

0.***heating,. to W. Tompkins Co., 22 Market 

St.. Albany***plumbing, to / J. Eckert Co., 

102 North Lake Ave.. Albany ‘Total est. $510.- 

000. Noted Feb. 18, C.D.—Feb. 20, E. N.-R. 

0., Dover—City, constructing electric power 
plant, Contr. 22, switchboard and switchgear, 

Langanke Electric Co., Cleveland, $2,000, 
P.W.A, 

0., Wapakoneta—City bids in 
for electric power plant. 75 
McDonnell, Dixie Terminal 
engrs. 

Ore., Estacada — City 
tract 2 story, brick, steel high school, to / 

& Powers, R. O. Powers, 334 Worcester 
Portland, $172,684. Bids Dec. 14 Noted . 

6, C.D—Jan. 9, E.N.-R., under “Contracts 
Awarded.” 

Pa., Secranton—City, constructing Junior High 
School, South Scranton, to Breig Bros., Scran- 
ton, $328,443. P.W.A, 

R. L, Howard (Cranston)—Matthew Cum- 
mings Co., general contractors, 43 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass 350 tons structural steel for 
Women's Ward Buildings, to Bethlehem Fabri- 
cators, Inc., Bethlehem, Pa., for State, State 
House, =. Noted Jan. 9, C. D.—Jan., 
16, E.N under “Contracts Awarded.” 

R. 1. nse (Cranston)—Matthew Cummings 
Co., general contractors, 43 Tremont St., Bos 
ton, Mass., 300 tons structural steel for group 
of buildings for disturbed men and women, to 
James H. Tower Iron Wks., 50 Borden St., 
Providence, for State, Emergency P. Wks. Comn., 
State House Noted Jan, 21, €.D.—Jan. 23, 
E.N.-R., under “Contracts Awarded.” 

+S. D., Sisseton—Indiana Bureau, Dpt. In- 
terior, Wash., D. C., constructing hospital, to 
H. Carlson Co,., Sioux Falls, N. D., 3130,610. 
Noted Feb. 17, C. D. 

Tex., Houston—City, County Hospital c/o J. 
M. Nagle, dir. P. Wks., 5 story, basement, 
100x160 ft., brick, rein.-con. nurses home, plain 
found., to Ye "Taylor. 605 Ist Natl Bank 
Bidg., Fort Worth, $255,.755***millwork and 
glass, to Martin Wilder Co.,** *structural 
steel, to Alamo Iron Wks., 2000 Taylor St., 
Houston***reinforcing steel and mesh, to Pedan 
Iron & Steel Co., 700 Rothwell St.***roofing 
and sheet metal, to Seline Sheet Metal Works, 
1921 Washington St.***terrazzo floors and base, 
to National Tile & ‘verrazzo_ Co., 1208 York 
St.***granite, to Texas Pink Qranite Co., 2200 
-— y St., Fort Worth. P.W.A. Awarded Feb. 

Tex., Houston—Houston Ind. Schoo! Dist., 
H. L. Mills, bus. mer., 1 and 2 story, brick, 
rein.-con., cast stone eae gg to San Jacinto 
High School, plain found. to Nathan Wohlfeld, 
Burt Bldg., Dallas, $233,025***plumbing and 
heating, to O. R. Swanson & Co., 711 Leeland 
Ave.***electriec wiring, to Jacobe “Bros. Slectrie 
Co., 1014 Prairie Ave.***steel joists, to Truscon 
Steel Co., 731 M and M Bide Est. $250,000, 
P.W.A. J. Finger, Natl. Std. Bldg., archt. 

Tex., Houston—Houston Ind. School Dist., 
c/o H. L. Mills, bus. mer., classroom and audi- 
torium addition to brick, concrete, hollow tile 
school, Lyons and Gregg Sts., to Kronzer Constr. 
Co., Merchants Exchange Bldg., $122.048*%**1 
story, brick, stucco school additions, Woodhead 
and Westheimer Sts., to Russell Brown Co., 3104 

St $31,680*%** 1 story school addition 

to Tellepsen Constr. Co., 3800 Clay 

. $50.112***65x91 ft. vocational shop 
buildin and Johnson School remodeling, Chene- 

ert and Cleburne Sts., to J. M. Morgan, 611 
M ison «Bidg., $24.263°%**additional classrooms 
to Field Elementary School, 1811 Studewood 
St.. to General Constr. Co.. 23100 Leeland §St., 
$42,548. Grand total! $270,651. P.W.A. 

Wash., Pullman—Washington State College, 
excavation for women’s physical education and 
health building, to G. J. Muller & L. R. Rucker 
Seattl $5 159 P.W.A. Noted Feb. 3, C. D— 
Feb. 6, E. N -R. 


COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 
PROPOSED WORK 

Ala., Talladega—Bemis Bros. Bag Co., 601 
South 4th St., St. Louis. Mo., soon lets contract 
2 story, basement, 100x140 ft. brick, rein.-con 
community building. Private plans. 

lll., Chieago — St. Gregory's Church, M 
Klasen, pastor, 1634 Gregory St., rejected bids 
Feb. 20, 3 story, 100x174 ft brick, school, 
plain found., at Bryn Bawr and Paulina Sts. 


April or later 
$175,000. Burns & 
Bldg., Cincinnati, 


Council, general con- 


c/o 
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...and that’s sustained capacity 
and not a show-off stunt. The 
Haiss “135” is heavy and strong 
enough to keep going. AND IT 
WILL DO IT AT A LOWER 
MAINTENANCE COST THAN 
YOU’VE GIVEN ANY 
LOADER CREDIT FOR. 


WRITE, WIRB OR TELEPHONE 


ALLS 


George Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc., 140th St. & RiderAve. ,New Yor' 


Who, for over ~~ years, have created and 
sold none but equipment of demonstrable 
superiority in design and manufacture. 
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‘Commercial Buildings (Continued) 
Will readvertise K. M. Vitzthum & Co.., 


1 
North LaSalle St.. archts. Noted Jan. 20, C. D. 
R 


-Feb. 6. ELN 

Mo., St. Louis—Owner, c/o O. J Popp archt., 
1528 Areade Bldg.. soon lets contract construct- 
br ick. rein.-con. store and offic: building 
31-33 erst 13th St Noted Feb. 13, C. D— 
Feb m4 E RK 

Ne T. iad — Montgomery Ward & Co. 
619 West Chicago Ave., Chicago, IL, C. J. 
neo, in charge, bids about Mar. 4, construct- 
ing 5 story. mail order building addition, 250,- 
000 sq.ft. floor area, 150 North Bway., incl. 
plumbing heating, electrical work, et S500,- 
O00 R. R. Rowe, 610 West Chieago Ave.. Chi- 
ico, Ill archts Noted Jan. 16, C. D.—Jan 
22 > NR 
N. ¥.. New York—Park Central Hote! hee 
‘ ‘ it 











n 


v “ul S6th St soon takes bids alter 
hotel, 7th Ave. and 5tth St Est. about $140. 
Ooo Schultz & Weaver, 18 East 48th St.. 


0., Cincinnati—Cincinnati & Suburban Bell 
relephone Co. B. T. McBurney. pres., mak- 
ing plans constructing telephone buildings Ex 
penditures for 1936 total $4,000,000, of this 
$2,000,000 to be used for exchange additions 
it various locations in city. also new lines, et« 
0., Cleveland—Great Lakes Exposition Co., L 
G. Dickey, genl. mer., Terminal Tower soon lets 
contract constructing Hall of Progress, Horti- 
cultural and Automotive Buildings, on Lake 
Front, A. J. Thormin, 1906 Terminal Tower. 
archt Noted Jan. 2%. C. D.—Jan. 30, E. N.-R 
Wis.. Wausaun—C. Vogel. Birnwood, plans by 
M Hanisch si 1616 Mary St... Marinette 
constructing 2 story. part basement, 90x260 ft 
steel, brick resort hotel, night club, dining hall. 
near here 


BIDS ASKED 


N. . Brooklyn—W. I. Hohauser, archt., 
1841 Bway New York. bids about Mar. 15, 
on separate contracts for home and hospital, 
813 Howard St.. for Brooklyn Hebrew Home & 
Hospital for Aged, 813 Howard . $350,000 
Noted Jan. 17. C, D.—Jan. 23, E. N.-R. 

N. ¥.. Brooklyn—See “Contracts ce 

N. Y¥.. Buffalo—L. Greenstein. archt., Pru- 
dential Bidg Buffalo. taking bids constructing 
home, 310 North St.. for Rose Coplon Jewish 
Old Folks Home 

N. Y., Jamaica—See “Contracts Awarded.” 

N. Y¥., New Hyde Park—See ‘Contracts 
Awarded 

N. ¥., New Vork—Sce “Contracts Awarded.” 

N. ¥.. Tarrytown—See “Contracts Awarded.” 





0., Cinecinnati—See “Contracts Awarded.” 
0., Cleveland—Great Lakes Exposition Co., 
1803 Terminal Tower Bide... taking bids 1 story, 


‘xhibition building. 
Noted Jan. 


180x540 ft frame 
Simpson, 7016 Euclid Ave., archt, 
22, C. D.—VJan. 30, E.N.-R. 





CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Conn., West Hartford (br. Hartford )—Wise 
& Upson. Inc., general contractors, 7 Forest 
St.. Hartford, limestone for novitiate, to Indian 
Hill Stone Co., Bloomington, Ind., for Sisters 
of St. Joseph, 27 Park Rd.***granite, to Provi- 
dence Granite Co.. Providence, We Pde 
work. to Hartford Builders Finish Co., 34 Pot- 
ter St Hartford***tile, marble, to Dockrell, 
Halliday Co., Wolcott Hill Rd., Wethersfield*** 
structural steel, to Standard Structural Steel 
Co., 1014 Wethersfield Ave.. Hartford** *roofing. 
sheet metal, to G Cummings Roofing Co. 
198 State St.. Meriden***stecl, to Truscon Steel 
Co 42 Church St New Haven***reinforcing 
steel, steel pans, to Bethichem Steel Co., Sth 
and Lehigh Sts.. Bethlehem. Pa. Noted Nov. 4 
Cc. D.—Nov 7. E. N.-R. under “Contracts 
Awarded 

Mo., St. Louis—Our Lady of Perpetual Help 
Parish. J. Wentaker. pastor, 2001 East Linton 


St heating for 2 story basement parochial 
school, to Heckel-Gunn Heating Co., 3685 Olive 
St.***plumbing, to Cunningham Bros., 2648 


LaClede Ave.***electrical work, to C, Schaeffer, 
2317 South 3th St Noted Feb. 5, C D.— 
Feb. 13, E. N.-R., under “Contracts Awarded.’ 


N. Y., Brooklyn — Fine Homes, Ine 153 
Pierrepont St., constructing group buildings 
Avenue R near Nostrand Ave day labor and 
separate contracts $140,000 or more Seelig 
& Finkelstein, 153 Pierrepont St.. archts. Noted 
Jan. 31, C.D.—Feb. 6, E. N.-R 

N. Y., Eastchester -— Amortization Realty 

Co.. c/o Murgatroyd & Ozden, archts.. 285 
Madison Ave... New York, constructing 6 story, 
basement. brick. steel apartment. plain found.. 
Searsdale Manor. at Garth Rd. and Buckingham 
P} in Garth Woods. separate contracts now 
being awarded. $800,000. Noted Jan. 10, C.D 
—Jan. 16, E. N.-R 

N. Y¥., Jamaica—Queens-Nassau Realty Liqui- 
dating Corp., c/o Lewis Land Corp.. Little Neck 
constructing group frame dwellings Jamaica 
Bay. day labor and separate contracts. To 
exceed $150,000 Private plans Noted Jan 
22. C. D.—Jan. 30, E. NR 


N. Y.. New Hyde Park—Commuters Housing 
Corp. Ni w Hyde Park Ave... constructing group 
dwellings on 500 lot site. New Hyde Park Ave.. 
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day labor and separate contracts. To exceea 
$140,000 Private plans. Noted Jan. 22, C.D 
—Jan. 30, E. N.-R. 

N. ¥., New York—Framen Holding Corp.. L. 
Gordon, pres. 1700 Harrison Ave... 6 story 
brick apartment, Weeks Ave. and 175th St. 
separate contracts. $150,000. I. L. Crausman, 
332 East 149th St.. archt. Noted Jan. 29, C.D 
—Feb. 6, E. N.-R. 

N. Y., New York—Teakwood Realty Corp., 
745 5th Ave., constructing 6 story, brick apart- 
ment, 235th St. near Riverdale Ave., separate 
contracts now being awarded. $140,000. T 
". Price, 2019 Anthony Ave.. archt. Noted 
Jan. 29, C. D.—Feb. 6, E. N.-R. 

N. Y., Schenectady — Walsh Bros., general 
contractors, 150 Hampshire St., Cambridge 
Mass., limestone for church, State St.. for St 
Luke's Roman Catholic Church, 1202 State St.. 
to Indian Hill Stone Co.. Bloomington, Ind. 
granite, to J. A. Rooney Corp., 77 Summer St.. 
Boston, Mass. Noted Feb. 7. C. D.—Feb. 13, 
E.N.-R.. under “Contracts Awarded.” 

N. Y., Tarrytown—Westchester County Syndi- 
cate Corp.. constructing Srd section 5° story, 
basement plaza station apartments, own forces. 
$125,000-$175,000 

N. Y., White Plains—Corporation, c/o R. L 
Fox, Wildwood Rd., Scarsdale, constructing 
group brick dwellings on 95 lots, Central Park- 
way to Normandie Constr. Co., ¢c/o owner 
Est. exceeds $150,000. Separate contracts be- 
ing awarded. 


0., Cincinnati—J. Dillon, 1219 Laidlow Ave.. 
group of dwellings (about 50). on Lianfair 
Ave., separate contracts and day labor. $300.- 
000. 

0., Cleveland—May Co. (Dept. Store). R. H. 
Gries, megr., Euclid Ave., remodeling store, incl. 
bronze, glass and granite store front marquee 
Ontario St.. to S. W. Emerson Co., 1836 Euclid 
Ave.: 4 new elevators, to Otis Elevator Co.. 
1373 East 6th St. Est. $200,000. F. H: oo 
Chester Bidg., archt. Noted Feb. 4, .-dD— 
Feb. 6, E. N.-R. 

0., Cleveland—S. W. Emerson, general con- 
tractor, 1836 Euclid Ave., structural steel for 
bank and office building, for National City 
Building Co 605 Euclid Ave., to Paterson 
Leitch Co., 900 East 69th St.: plumbing and 
heating, to Stamberger Co., 3113 Mayfield Rd. 
Noted Dee. 11, C. D.—Dec. 19, E. N.-R. 








INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS 


PROPOSED WORK 


Conn., New Haven — PLANT IMPROVE- 
ME NTS_—New Haven Gas Light Co., 80 Crown 
St.. H. L. Sterrell. plans expending $108.500 
for pipe, meters, service mains, plant improve- 
ments, and developments with equipment. 
Private plans. 


Ga., Sparta—PLANT—Saylors & Massia plan 
wood product plant, here or vicinity. Est. about 
$37.000 with equipment. 


Ill., Chicago—BOILER PLANT—E. E. Brooks, 
engr., 1892 West Madison St., soon lets contract 
constructing boiler plant and ash _ handling 
equipment, for Stewart Warper Corp., 1840 
Diversey Blvd. 

Hil., Chie azo—FACTORY—Chicago Flexible 
Shaft Co., 5600 West Roosevelt Rd., soon takes 
bids 1 story, basement, brick factory, plain 
found... 5600 West Roosevelt Rd. S. N. Crowen 
& Associates, Inc., 30 North LaSalle St., archts. 

Ill., Neoga—STORAGE—Watson Orchards Co. 
plans storag and distribution building. Est. 
about $37,000. Architect not appointed. 

Md., Relay — WAREHOUSE — Maryland Dis- 
tillery Co. soon lets contract 6 siory, 131x134 











ft.. rein.-con. warehouse. Private plans. 
Mass., Dartmouth—DAIRY—Braley's Cream- 
ery Co Inc.. A. G. Braley. pres., 3 Pleasant 


St.. Fairhaven, soon takes bids one story, 106x 
106 ft.. conerete. brick, steel dairy, on State 
Rd To exceed $37,000. Noted Mar. 12, 1935, 
C.D.—Mar. 14. 1935, E. N.-R 


Mass., Salem—--PLANT—Salem Electric Light- 
ing Co, 8&9 Broad St., Boston, making plans 
furnishing, driving steel sheet piling at South 
River plant in Salem. F. W. Babb. 89 Broad 
St.. Boston, engr 

Mich., Lansing -— PLANT —A. Kahn. Inc., 
archts., New Center Bidg., Detroit, soon lets con- 
tract constructing 3 story, 131x140 ft., brick, 
steel, rein.-con. plant addition, plain found., on 
Oldsmobile Ave., for Olds Motor Wks., Lansing. 
$150,000. Noted Feb, 15, 1935. C. D.—Feb. 
21, 1935. v.- 

Mo,, St. Louis—DAIRY—St. Louis Dairy 

Co. plans by G. W. Wolff. c/o owner. con- 
structing dairy plant addition, 20th and Chest- 
nut Sts., incl. machinery and equipment to_ be 
installed on same estimate to cost about $875.- 
000. total est. $1,000,000. 

N. Y., Areade—FACTORY—K. R. Wilson Co., 
K Wilson pres., soon takes bids fireproof fac- 
tory $200,000. Private plans. Noted Feb. 7. 
c.D.—Feb 13. E. N.-R 


N. Y., Brooklyn — STORAGE —F. and N. 
Schaefer Brewing Co., 430 Kent Ave.. plans by 
Waldemar Mortensen. 103 Park Ave.. New York. 
altering 3 story, brick storage. 440 Kent Ave. 
$65,000. 


N. Y., Brooklyn—MANUFACTU RING—Adzan 


Realty Corp.. L. Greenberg, pres.. 114 North 
6th St.. plans by J. J. Furman, 952 East 39th 


St.. 2 story. brick light manufacturing plan: 
92 North 4th St. $45,000. 

N. Y., Brooklyn—STORAGE, ete.—Micha: 
& Co., 503 5th Ave., plans storage and show 
rooms, on premises or other location. $100 
000 Architect not appointed. Maturity i; 
definite. 

N. Y¥., Long Island City — PLANT — Saf: 
Tire & Rubber Co., 20-20 40th Ave., plans co 
structing plant. To exceed $380,000. Archit: 
not appointed. 

N. Y., New York—STORAGE, ete. —Willi 
Woodward, c/o R. C. Morris, archt., 6 Ea 
45th St., constructing 2 story, brick storage «1 
showroom, plain found., Madison Ave. and 7 
St. Est. about $90,000. 


N. ¥., New York—FACTORY—Ohio Mat. 
Co... L. H. Meade. vice-pres., 2 Rector St., p! 
constructing match manufacturing plant, her 
or in Vicinity. Owner now selecting site, Arc! 
itect not appointed. 

N. Y.. New York—GARAGE. etc. — D; 
Parks, Arsenal Bldg., Central Park. plans 
A. Embury, 2nd, c/o owner, 1 story, 65x7° ft 
brick garage and maintenance building, plai 
found., Bway. and Bennet Ave. $40,000. 

N. Y., Niagara Falls — COAL STORAG 
PLANT—Maloney Coal Co., G. A. Maloney, mez 
S05 Niagara Falls St.. plans rebuilding co 
storage plant, conveyor building, ete.. Michigs 
Ave. $65,000. Architect not appointed | 
market for coal loading and unloading machi 
ery, transmission and conveying equipment 

N. Y., Niagara Falls—CARBON PLANT, et 
—Moore Research & Service Co. Ine., (su! 
sidiary of American Sales Book Co., Unite 
Office Bidg.), bids in spring 1 story, basemen( 
115x185 ft., steel carbon plant and boiler hous 
plain found., Highland Ave. To exceed $37 
000. Wright & Kremers, Main and Pine Sts 
engrs. and = archts. Owner will purchase 
new boilers for same. P.W.A. project. 

0., Cincinnati—GARAGE, etc.—Batsner Bros 
2716 Spring Grove Ave., soon lets contract 1 
story, 137 xirregular sized brick, concrete 
rage and shops. $£37.000 with equipment. 

Tex., Mercedes—DAIRY,. ete.—Cudahy Pack 
ing Co.. R. E. Bradley, Texas megr., and 22 
North LaSalle St.. Chicago, Ill., plans dairy 
poultry processing plant, refrigeration, coolit 
rooms, ete. Private plans. C. H. Ruf, ch 
engr., c/o owners, Chicago, Il. 

Washington — SERVICE STATION — Genera 
Petroleum Corp.. 1519 Railroad Ave. S.. Seattl 
making plans for $10,000 service station, a 
E429 Third St.. in Spokane: $13,500 statio: 
at 4th South and East Marginal Way, in Seati! 
2 more ior unnamed Spokane sites: also i: 
stalling 30.000 and 15.000 gal. tanks costing 
$3.000 at Spokane plant. Est. $46.500. Rob 
ert & Stewart, 1519 R.R. Ave. South, engr 

W. Va., Cabin Creek—REFINERY—Pure 01! 
Co., Otter Creek Rd., Toledo. O., plans refinery 
addition. To exceed $50.000. 


W. Va., Clarksburg—PLANT—National Ca 
Co.. 110 East 42nd St.. New York, plans plant 
improvements. $40,000 

Wis.. Waukesha—PRINTING PLANT—PFre« 
man News, 259 South St.. plans by J. P 
Breucker, 1581 North Prospect Ave., Milwaukec 
2 story, basement. 41x114 ft. brick, ste¢ 
printing plant, plain found. 


Alta., Edmonton—PLANT—Industrial Min 
erals Ltd., plans constructing salt refinery plant 
to produce 30.000 tons annually, at McMurray 
300 mi. north of here. $70,000. F. I. Batch 
elor, Cornwall, Ont.. engr. 

B. C., Quesnel—MINES—Century Gold Mines 
Ltd., plans mining development. $200,000. 

Ont., London—FACTORY—Hyerade Products 
Co., 640 William St.. C. Munce. megr.. plans 
1 story. 150x475 ft.. brick, steel factory, incl 
boiler house, 4x4 ft. brick stack, 50 ft. high 
Owner interested in prices complete machinery 
and equipment. 

Ont., Sudbury —LAUNDRY—Cascade Laundry 
Co. making plans constructing large addition and 
will purchase new machinery. 
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BIDS ASKED 


Ala., Mobile—PLANT—Rubberoid Co., 500 
Ave.. New York, taking bids general and 
separate contracts for plant extension (asphalt 
and allied products.) $200,000. 

Mass., Hampden — ICE PLANT — See ‘“Con- 
tracts Awarded.’ 

Minnesota and North Dakota — SUB-STA- 
TIONS. ets.—See “Contracts Awarded.” 

me Ve Highlan '—FACTORY—Rathgeb Knit 
ting Mills. Ine.. Milton Ave bids in March, 
constructing 1 and 2 story, basen nt. 50x95 
ft. factory addition. To exceed 7.000. E. 
C. Smith. 39 Market St.. Poughkecpsie, archt. 
N. Y.. New York—MANUFACTURING, ete.— 
e “Contracts Awarded.’ 
0., Cleveland — FACTORY — See “Contracts 
Awarded.’ 

Tex., Brownsville—BULK OIL PLANT—Sce 
“Contracts Awarded.’ 

Tex., Sweetwater — PACKING PLANT — Sce 
“Contracts Awarded.” 

Utah, Provo—COKE OVENS—See ‘Contracts 
Awarded.” 


Ontario — ne DEVELOPMENT — See 
“Contracts Awarded 
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Ir ustrial Buildings (Continued) 
CONTRACTS AWARDED 
irk., Calico Rock—FACTORY—Cheese Co., 
H. W. Wright, constructing cheese factory, 
« arate contracts awarded. Est. about $37,000 
w bh equipment. 
alif., Bakersfield—BOTTLING PLANT—Coco 
( ‘ Bottling Co., c/o C. H. Biggar, archt., 


I rfelde Bldg., 2 story, rein.-con., 19th St., 
tc H. Eissler, 2229 18th St., $55,000. 


Calif., Long Beach—FACTORY—Spencer Kel- 
. & Sons, Buffalo, N. Y., linseed oil factory, 
67x142 ft. rein.-con. grain storage build- 
8 tanks each 25 ft. diam., 77 ft. high, and 
<|l frame warehouse with wood pile freight 
ator, steel sash, metal doors, 305 Badger 
Est. $75,000. Owner builds under super- 
on of W. J. Moran, engr., 1011 South Fre- 
nt St.. Alhambra. W. J. Moran, 1011 South 
F emont St., Alhambra, structural engr. 
Calif.. Los Angeles—MARKET—J. Schenck, 
i United Artists Studios, 1014 North Formosa 
s 1 and 2 story, 127x187 ft., rein.-con. steel 
market, 6th St. and Vermont Ave., to Wesco 
Constr, Co., 2000 Hyperion Ave. About $75,000, 
Noted Jan. 24, C.D.—Jan. 30, E. N.-R. 
Calif., Seotia—PLANT—Pacific Lumber Co., 
S-otia, rebuilding 40x236 ft. bark pecling plant, 
Mercer-Fraser Co., Eureka, fixed fee basis. 
Noted Dee. 11, C. D.—Dec. 19, E. N.-R. 


Calif., Stockton—CREAMERY—Blue Ribbon 
Dairy Farms, 116 East Oak St., 1 story, brick 
Fremont and Lincoln Sts., to T. E. Williamson 


box 938, Stockton, $50,000. Private plans. 
Colorado—MINING—El Crest Mining Co., ¢/« 
H. A. Moore, Colorado Springs, constructing 
ning development in various locations, day 
vor. To exceed $100,000. Owner now pur- 
ising materials, equipment, etc. Noted Jan. 
i, C. D—VJan. 23, E. N.-R. 
Odie Mancos—MINING—N avajo Gold Mines, 
Inc., c/o F. R. Holmes, Danville, Lll., construct- 
g gold and precious metal mining development, 
day labor. Est. exceeds $50,000. Owner now 
iwarding equipment contracts. Noted Jan. 16, 
c.D—Jan. 23, E. N.-R. 


Md., Baltimore—PLANT—Mutual Chemical 


Co. of America, Black and Willis Sts., plant 
addition, to E. Eyring & Sons, 808 South 


Conkling St. Est. shout $37,000. Noted Dec. 
24 D.—Jan. 2, E. N.-R. 

Md:, Dundalk WARE HOUSE—Baltimore Pure 
Rye Distilling Co., 6 story, 120x196 ft. rack 
warehouse, to Cogswell Constr. Co., 406 Park 
Ave., Baltimore, $100,000 plus. Est. $100,000. 
Cc. H. Osborne, 222 West Franklin St., archt. 

Md., Owings Millsk—WAREHOUSE—Owings 
Mills Distillery, constructing new rack ware- 
house, to G. W. Jovell, Eutaw and MecCulloh 
Sts., Baltimore, $75,000 plus. Kubitz & Konig, 
Emerson Tower, Baltimore, engr. 

Mass., Hampden—ICE PLANT—Colonial Ice 
Co 8 Cypress St., Springfield. artificial ice 
plant on Main St., day labor. To exceed $37,- 
0 


Mass., Salem—FACTORY—Pitman & Brown 
Co., general contractors, 40 Bridge St., heating, 
plumbing for 2 story factory, for Parker Bros., 
I 190 Bridge St., to F. A. Gallagher, 115 


North St., Salem***roofing. to W. S. Aiken, 8 
Front St.***electrical work, to Lee Re Osborn, 
201 Washington St. Noted Feb. 6, D. —Feb. 


13, E. N.-R., under “Contracts yA, 
Minnesota and North Dakota — SUB-STA- 
TIONS. ete—Northern States Power Co., 

R. F. Pack, pres., 15 South 5th St., Minne- 

spolis, Minn., new construction and improve- 

ments during 1936, inel. building sub- 
station at Nicollet Ave. and S7th  S8t.; 
additional supply line from _ Riverside Plant 
to downtown dist., rebuilding high tension line 
between terminal substation and Long Lake, 

Minneapolis; increasing transformer capacity for 

Glen Lake and St. Louis Park in suburban 

strict, rebuilding 8 mi, transmission line from 

Waconia to Watertown; building new substation 

ind several transmission lines, improving 4 gen- 

rating plants in St. Paul, rebuilding transmis- 
on line between Faribault and Mankato, and 
ne between St. Peter and Cleveland; replacing 
substation at Waseca, all foregoing in Minne- 

sota: improving steam plant at Fargo, N. D,, 

by own forees. $3,365,000. 

Miss., Greenville—PLANT—U. Gypsum Co., 

(00 West Adams St., Chicago, Pith plant ad- 

tion, to . K. Ferguson Co., Hannah Bldg., 

Cleveland, O. Est. a es 000. Noted Jan. 11, 

C.D—Jan. 17, E. -R. 

Mo., St. Louis SERVICE—Gamble Constr. 

o general contractors, 620 Chestnut St., 

brick work for 1 story, 60x170 ft. and 80x 

120 ft. central service building, for Laclede 

is Light Co., E. P. Gosling, pres., 1017 Olive 

St.. to R. Elam, 6577 Arsenal Bidg.***cabinet 

work, to G. A. Hasemann & Sons Mfg. Co., 

357 South 7th St.***glazing, to Burroughs 

Glass Co., 305 Arsenal Bldg.***marble, to Brad- 

ury Marble Co., 3401 Morganford St.***mill- 

vork, to Carondelet Planing Mill Co., 5826 

South Bway.***smokestack, to Hummel Mfg. 


Co.. 3010 LaSalle St.***terrazzo, to J. Pellarin 
« Co., 1427 Goodfellow St. Noted Nov. 13, 
D.—Nov. 21, E.N.-R., under “Contracts 


\ warded.’ 

‘eb., Grand Island — WAREHOUSE and 
‘RAIN ELEVATOR — Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., 1521 North 16th St.. Omaha, vere 
mse, to J. Loff & Sons, Omaha, $62.25 
rain elevator, to Jones Hettelstater Constr. Se 
Mutual Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., $57,150. Est. 
$119,400, 


Federal Government. 
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N. Y¥., New York—MANUFACTURING, ete 
Ronk Holding Corp., 8% Broad St., altering 
manufacturing and garage, 141 East 25th St., 


separate contracts. Est. about $40,000. Noted 
Jan. 31, C. D.—Feb. 6, E. N.-R 
N. Y., New York—-STORAGE—E, A. Ridley 


Estate, 70 Bway., altering storage, 59 Orchard 
St.. to S. Munitz, 146 West 168th St. Est. 
about $37,000 


N. Y., New York—LABORATORY, ete. —Will- 


ton Constr. Co., general contractors, 157 Cham- 


bers St., 3,100 tons structural steel and steel 
erection for laboratory, storage and offices, 4231 





Hudson St., for Royton Realty Corp., 157 Cham- 
bers St.. to Post & McCord, 101 Park Ave. | 
General Dyestuffs Corp., 230 5th ave. . lessee. 
Noted Jan. 15, C.D.—Jan. 23, E. N.-R. 

N. Y., Syracuse — PLANT — Dawson Bros. 
Constr. Co., general contractors, Union Bldg 
Syracuse, structural steel for warehouse and 
office, 536 West End Blivd., for John Morrel & 
Co., 111 North West St., Syracuse, N. Y., and 
Ottumwa, Ia., to Smith & Caffrey Co., 2611 Lodi 
St.***plumbing, to Burns Bros., 417 South Clin- 
ton St.***heating, to D. C. Group, 240 Erie 


Bivd., Syracuse***electrical work, to Krause & 
Heil, Inc., 624 North St., Syracuse***painting 
to H. G. Masterson, 1208 Grant Blvd.***metal 


lathing and plastering, to B. L. Conway, 101 
Columbus Ave.***roofing, to Central City 
ing Co., Erie Blvd.. Syracuse. Noted Feb. 20 
C.D—Feb. 27, E. N.-R. | 

N. C., Gastonia—BOTTLING PLANT—Gas- | 

tonia Coca Cola Bottling Co., bottling plant, 
to A. H. Guion & Co., Kinney Blidg., Charlotte. 
Est. about $40,000. Noted June 13, 1934, C. D. 
June 21, 1934, E. N.-R. 
0., Chillicothe—PLANT—Chillicothe Paper 
Co., constructing 80x100 ft. building for count- 
ing and packing operations, 61x108 ft. build- 
ing for specialty operations, 40x80 ft. building 
to house offices, also converting present office 
for factory use. to Austin Co., 16112 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland. 

0., Cleveland — FACTORY — Gair-Cleveland 
Carton, Inec., c/o R. Gair Co., 155 East 44th 
St.. New York, carton factory improvements 
separate contracts. $37,000 or more. 

0., Toledo — REFINERY — Pure Oil Co., 
Otter Creek Rd., constructing refinery addi- 
tion (combination topping, cracking and re- 
forming plant), to Lummus Co., 50 Church St., 











New York. Est. $750,000. 
Pa., Phila.—PLANT—Crown Cork & Seal 
Co., Easton Ave. and Kresson St., Balti- 


more, Md. (1st unit), 1 story, 240x900 ft. 

manufacturing plant on G A and Erie Ave. 

to ngs Eng. Co., 20 East co, ‘St. 

Baltimore. Md., $500,000. Noted Feb. 20, C. D. 
‘eb. 27, EB. N.-B. 

Tex., Brownsville — BULK OIL PLANT —~ 
Magnolia Co. Brownsville. large and fully 
equipped bulk station plant. Day labor. Est. 
$80,000. Private plans. Will purchase steel 
drums, tanks, lumber, tile, ete. Noted Aug. 12, 
Cc. D.—Aug. 156, E. N.-R. 

Tex., Sweetwater — PACKING PLANT — 
B. C. P. Pace, Sweetwater, 1 story, basement, 
30x70 ft. produce, vegetable, etc., packing plant, 
day labor. W. R. Griffin, San Angelo, archt. 

Utah, Provo—COKE OVENS—Columbia Steel 


Co., Provo, remodeling 33 coke ovens, day labor. 


$100,000. Work started. J. D. Watson, Provo, 
engr. 
Va., Vinton—MILL—Roanoke Weaving Co., 


Vinton, 210x250 ft. timber mill, air conditione |! 
w 


to C. 
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Handsomely = sym- 
metrical—ready for 
action all the time 
—built for years 
and years of service 
—every point 
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Angle, Inc., Greensboro, N C. Est. ex- 
ceeds $50,000. Noted Feb. 24. C. D.—Feb. 27, 


Va., Salem—PLANT—Neuhoff, Inc., Lynch- 
burg, constructing plant, to Martin Bros. 209 
lst St. S.W., Roanoke. Est. 

Wyo., Rock Springs—POWER PLANT— 
Union Pacific Coal Co., constructing steam 
power plant in connection with company's coal 
properties, to Stearns-Roger Mfg. Co., 1720 
Calif. St.. Denver, Colo., approximately $500,- 
000. Bids Feb. 12. Noted Jan. 20, C.D— 
Feb. 6, E. N.-R. 
B. C., Vaneouver—PLANT—Standard Oil Co. 


of British Columbia Ltd., Marine Bldg., con- 
structing fuel oil plant, 2 steel tanks with 
concrete fire walls, pump house, boiler house 


and foam house, supplying tanks, to Dominion 
Bridge Co. Ltd., 275 West lst Ave.: pipe, to 
Crane Ltd., 540 Beatty St. 

Ontario—MINING DEVELOPMENT—Newman 
Dick Mining & Development Co., A. Gauthier, 
pres., Kirkland Lake, mining development in 
vicinity of Kirkland Lake, day labor and sep- 
arate contracts. Est. exceeds $100,000. Owner 
now purchasing equipment. 

Ont., New Toronto—DISTILLERY—W. & A. 
Gilkey Ltd., 18th St., 3 story, basement, 31x 
100 ft.. rein.-con., brick addition to distillery, 
plain found., to Anglin-Norcross Ontario Ltd., 
57 Bloor St. W., Toronto. Est. $37,000, incl. 
machinery and equipment. 

Que., Three Rivers—GRAIN ELEVATOR— 
Carter-Halls-Aldinger Co., general contractors, 
51 Cherry St., Toronto, Ont., excavation for 
grain elevator, for Three Rivers Grain & Ele- 
vator Co. Ltd.. c/o Toronto Elevators Ltd., 
Queens Ba Toronto, Ont., to Kendall Bros.. 


Inc., 1605 Iberville St., Montreal: piling, to 
Piling Ltd., 620 Cathcart St., Montreal. Noted 
Feb. 7, C.D.—Feb. 13, E. N.-R. 
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exceeds $37,000. | 





ELEVATED STEEL TANKS 


water supply—the 
grant extremely 
sprinklered risks. 


Very 


tanks for 


This 150,000 gallon hemispherical bot- 
tom tank—built, several years ago for the 
Sampson Tire Co. of Los Angeles—is for 
fire protection—being the source of sup- 
ply for their automatic sprinkler system. 
Recognizing the infallibility of a gravity 
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Strength joins hands with Beaut 
im thi MODERN Roof Construction 


“TT must be good-looking—it mu + 
be economical—it must go 
fast’”’—these were the three i: 
portant considerations that det 
mined the selection of BEA}! 
ARCH roof construction for the 
International Amphitheater of the 
Union Stockyards, Chicago. 


Notice howthe unsupported span 
of these interesting roof members 
allows a clear, unobstructed view 
from all parts of the seating area. 
The span is 197 feet, the height 
from floor to center of arch almost 
75 feet. Supporting walls are low, 
only 45 feet, so that costs are low 
proportionately. Erection was 
rapid. The Beam Arch spans went 
up at an average rate of two a day 
—still another factor in reducing 
costs, in speeding up construction. 


Fabricated from CB Sections— 
Beam Arch roof construction offers 
you an economical substitute for 
conventional steel construction. It 
will simplify fabrication and erec- 
tion costs. 100% sound from an 
engineering standpoint, it can be 
applied to improve appearance 
wherever structural steel in build- 
ings must be exposed. 


Beam Arch is a patented con- 
struction— our engineers will 
gladly cooperate with you in its 
application. Facts, figures and 
full data are yours on request. 


ELEVEN BEAM ARCHES were 
used in the construction of this build- 
ing. They were erected as three- 
hinged arches and so maintained 
until all roof steel was in place and 
the eave joints were riveted up. Note 
that the balcony, which extends en 


- . 2 3 2 a - “ . . =, 
trely around the arena, ts cantilev- ’ | | } 
ered out from the arch legs without } | if . 
use of bangers or struts, | i | j | it 
4. Epstein was the structural engi- : \/ Lh ff ) 


barge, V. Mc(lur: . 
ake Tie oak ae cee ROOF CONSTRUCTION 
Calumet Construction Company. : 


Fabricators were Hansell - Elcock 
Company, Chicago. 





CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION - Pittsburgh and Chicago 


Pacific Coast Distributors: Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Calif. 
Export Distributors: United States Steel Products Company, New York 
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